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THE  STONE-MASON  OF  SAINT  POINT, 


CHAPTER  I. 

I. 

On  issuing  from  the  pretty  little  town  of  Macon,  and  pro¬ 
ceeding  in  the  direction  of  the  western  mountains,  we  follow 
at  first,  for  some  hours,  a  wide  road  bordered  with  vines, 
which  undulates  with  the  ground,  like  the  track  of  a  ship 
over  tne  wavy  surface  of  a  swelling  sea.  Numerous  villa¬ 
ges  with  red-tiled  roofs  and  whitewashed  walls,  and  with 
vine-Lranches  over  their  doors,  appear  on  the  slope  of  every 
hill,  and  their  smoke  may  he  seen  curling  upward  in  the 
depths  of  every  gorge.  Meadows  surround  them,  and  the 
winding  course  of  the  little  rivers  which  water  the?^  mead¬ 
ows  may  be  traced  by  rowTs  of  willows,  lopped  by  tne  knife 
every  three  years.  Their  slender  branches,  yielding  to  the 
lightest  breeze  that  turns  their  leaves  and  seems  to  frost 
them  over  with  silver,  are  just  sufficiently  long  and  tufted 
to  afford  a  little  shade  to  the  children  that  keep  the  cows, 
and  to  lend  an  asylum — frequently  discovered — for  the  nests 
of  nightingales  and  kingfishers.  Massive  steeples  of  hewn 
stone  in  the  form  of  elongated  pyramids,  stained  by  the  rains, 
and  clothed  with  the  gray  moss  of  centuries,  tower  above 
these  villages.  The  eye  of  the  traveler  wanders  continual¬ 
ly  from  one  of  these  steeples  to  another,  as  though  he  were 
employed  in  tracing  to  right  and  left  the  boundaries  of  a 
Roman  road  once  carried  across  this  populous  country.  In 
the  shade  of  these  hollow  steeples,  whence  resounds  at  the 
swinging  of  the  bell,  the  proclamation  of  the  birth  or  the 
death  of  every  inhabitant,  may  be  seen  the  mallows  that 
flourish  in  the  cemeteries.  It  is  there  only  that  the  hard¬ 
working  vine-dressers  of  these  hills  repose,  after  having  for 
sixty  or  eighty  years  exchanged  the  sweat  of  their  brows  for 
the  wine  that  they  have  raised  to  maintain  their  wives  and 
daughters.  A  certain  sweet  joyousness  is  diffused  with  the 
l  ays  of  the  sun,  with  the  rivulets  glancing  like  watered  rib- 
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bons,  with  the  white  reflex  of  the  cottages,  with  the  songs  of 
the  hay-makers,  and  the  pealing  of  bells,  over  the  whole  of 
this  country.  The  skies  are  mild,  the  earth  smiles,  the  wan¬ 
derer  says  to  himself,  “  I  should  like  to  live  there  !”  and  he 
grows  melancholy,  he  scarcely  knows  why,  as  he  leaves  the 
bright  and  charming  region  behind  him. 

II. 

• 

In  proportion  as  you  approach  the  foot  of  the  mountains, 
the  vine  ceases,  the  villages  become  more  rare,  and,  finally, 
are  scattered  into  detached  hamlets,  or  into  groups  of  two 
or  three  cottages  here  and  there  on  the  steep  slopes  of  the 
meadows,  or  of  the  rocks  clothed  with  box-trees.  When  you 
have  reached  the  ridge  of  the  mountain  called  the  Bois 
Clair ,  without  doubt,  because  the  morning  sun,  rising  be¬ 
hind  the  Jura  and  Mont  Blanc,  touches  the  lofty  branches 
of  its  chestnut  woods  with  its  earliest  rays,  you  turn  back  in¬ 
stinctively  to  cast  a  last  look  over  the  far-stretching  scene 
upon  Which  the  black  curtain  of  the  mountain  is  about  to 
fall ;  the  Maconnais  with  its  yellow  vines,  the  Saone  gliding- 
like  a />ng  silver  snake  among  its  green  meadows,  La  Bresse 
pAl-veivet-like  with  its  harvests  and  its  willows,  the  black 
Jura,  the  golden  Alps  ;  and  then  you  begin  the  descent  by 
a  rapid  slope  toward  the  ancient  monastic  town  of  Cluny, 
shaded  like  an  owl’s  nest  under  the  bronzed  and  silent  spires 
of  the  steeples  of  its  abbey.  But  at  the  foot  of  the  descent 
of  the  Bois  Clair,  the  road  forks  off  in  two  directions  :  one 
of  its  branches  leads  to  Cluny  across  fields  as  fat  and  mo¬ 
notonous  as  the  monkish  luxury  which  formerly  possessed 
these  pastures  and  forests  ;  the  other  branch  leads  to  the 
mountains  of  the  Charolais,  all  full  of  woods  and  waters, 
melancholy  pasture-lands,  and  the  bleating  of  flocks. 

III. 

For  some  time  you  pursue  this  road,  which  has  already 
become  pastoral,  meeting  no  one,  but  some  children  in  rags, 
who  keep  the  goats,  or  who  lead  the  cattle  among  the  bush¬ 
es.  Then  the  heights  of  the  Bois  Clair  suddenly  assume  a 
softer  character  on. your  left  hand  :  they  open  to  view  a  lit¬ 
tle  river  called  La  Yallouze,  which  issues  from  a  green  gorge 
at  your  feet.  By  its  sparkling  and  babbling  over  the  stones 
under  the  willows,  it  seems  to  invite  you  to  penetrate  into 
this  gorge  and  to  visit  the  mysterious  winding  valley,  of 
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which  it  is  the  first  revelation.  You  say  to  yourself,  “  Whence 
come  these  waters,  and  how  is  it  that  so  narrow  a  gorge  con¬ 
tains  so  plentiful  a  river  ?  It  must  become  wider  ?  It  is 
perhaps  deep  ?  The  sources  that  supply  it  must  have  steep- 
lined  flanks  and  rocky  reservoirs  ?  Who  knows  ?  perhaps 
there  lies  concealed  amid  its  windings  some  large  basin 
where  meadows  spread  out,  where  forests  wave,  where  green 
hills  swell,  where  a  church  stands  on  the  rocks  amid  a  vil¬ 
lage,  near  which  are  the  skeleton-like  remains  of  some  an¬ 
cient  castle  ?  Let  us  enter  the  gorge  and  by  a  slight  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  left  hand,  you  turn  your  horse’s  head  toward 
the  sandy  path  beside  the  River  Vallouze,  that  leads  into  the 
valley  of  Saint  Point. 

IV. 

In  the  beauty  of  form,  or  of  moral  character,  or  of  the  ma¬ 
terial  creation,  it  is  that  which  is  most  vailed,  which  is  most 
beautiful.  The  mysteries  of  the  heart  and  of  nature  are  the 
delight  of  the  intellect,  the  soul,  and  the  eyes.  It  seems  as 
though  the  Creator  had  thrown  a  shadow  over  whatever  he 
has  made  most  delicate  and  most  divine,  to  heighten  our 
aspirations  after  it  by  its  secrecy,  and  to  soften  its  luster 
from  our  gaze,  as  he  has  placed  lids  over  our  eyes  to  temper 
the  impression  of  light  upon  them,  and  night  over  the  stars, 
to  incite  us  to  follow  and  seek  them  in  their  airy  ocean,  and 
measure  his  power  and  greatness  by  those  studs  of  fire  which 
his  fingers,  as  they  touched  the  vault  of  heaven,  have  stamped 
on  the  firmament.  Valleys  are  the  mysteries  of  landscapes. 
We  long  to  penetrate  them,  the  more  they  try  to  wind,  bury, 
and  hide  themselves.  Such  is  the  impression  made  by  the 
valley  of  Saint  Point  at  each  successive  step  that  the  trav¬ 
eler  makes  in  exploring  it.  The  further  he  goes,  the  more 
mysterious  it  becomes. 

V. 

The  valley  of  Saint  Point  is  only  a  large  fissure,  which 
the  waters  of  some  flood,  or  the  sinking  of  the  foundations 
of  the  soil,  or  the  rending  asunder  of  the  rocks  in  an  earth¬ 
quake,  has  made  between  two  mountains  that  must  formerly 
have  been  in  contact.  In  the  lapse  of  centuries,  the  oppo¬ 
site  sides  of  these  two  mountains  running  from  north  to  south, 
have  become  covered  with  sand,  brought  from  I  know  not 
what,  dried-up  ocean,  and  with  a  poor  and  scanty  soil,  con- 
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stantly  increased  by  vegetation  and  the  annual  fall  of  the 
leaves,  always  carried  downward  into  the  ravines  by  their 
own  weight  and  the  rains  and  snows  of  winter.  The  skele¬ 
tons  of  these  two  parallel  mountains  are  thus  covered  at  the 
present  time  by  woods  and  meadows,  with  fine  grass,  like 
the  green  fleece  of  the  earth.  But  by  the  retreating  or  pro¬ 
jecting  angles  of  the  swells  and  promontories  which  they 
form,  the  size  and  shape  of  which  on  one  side  appear  to  cor¬ 
respond  geometrically  with  those  on  the  other,  we  seem  to 
recognize  on  one  side  of  the  valley  that  which  has  been  rent 
from  the  other.  These  two  mountains,  like  two  long  walls 
of  a  fortress,  sustained  and  flanked  only  by  their  bastions, 
are  not  broken  from  beginning  to  end  by  the  passage  of  any 
transversal  valley  ;  and  Saint  Point  is  itself  completely  shut 
in  on  the  south  by  a  very  elevated  platform,  above  which 
only  the  somber  cones  and  cupolas  of  the  distant  crests  of 
the  Forez  can  be  seen  on  the  horizon.  You  begin  your 
course  at  the  edge  of  narrow  meadows,  where  the  river  can 
scarcely  find  room  to  glide  under  the  alders  and  walnuts. 
You  breathe  the  humid  air  of  ravines,  shut  in  from  a  free 
circulatjon,  and  having  no  great  openings.  On  your  left 
alhjje^e  sandy  slopes  of  red  granite,  loosened  and  pulver¬ 
ized  by  time  ;  on  your  right,  the  branches  of  aquatic  trees, 
where  the  blackbirds  beat  their  wings  as  they  rise  suddenly 
at  the  sound  of  the  horse’s  feet ;  before  you,  the  windings  of 
the  path,  which  -seems  to  become  narrower  and  more  devi¬ 
ous.  Like  a  snake,  which,  creeping  among  grasses,  seeks  its 
way  toward  the  sun,  it  accommodates  itself  to  all  the  sinu¬ 
ous  turnings,  and  all  the  undulations  of  the  region. 

VI. 

You  soon,  however,  breathe  a  freer  air  ;  your  eyes  are  im¬ 
pressed  by  a  brighter  daylight ;  a  wider  expanse  of  sky  may 
be  seen  between  the  peaks  of  the  two  chains  of  hills  ;  the 
meadows  expand,  the  slopes  assume  a  softer  character,  the 
valley  widens  ;  its  two  sides  become  hollow,  like  the  sides 
of  an  antique  pitcher,  to  comprise  more  space,  light,  and  veg' 
etation.  You  pass  a  little  village,  nearly  hidden  beneath 
the  willows,  called  Bourg  Vilain,  from  the  use  it  anciently 
served.  It  was  at  first  only  a  group  of  sheds,  where  the 
herdsmen  and  goatherds  sheltered  their  cattle  when  the 
snow  covered  the  meadows.  By  degrees,  these  sheds  be¬ 
came  huts,  these  huts  became  cottages.  A  rustic  church, 
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surmounted  by  a  great  square  tower,  built  of  blocks  of  gran¬ 
ite,  piled  irregularly  one  on  the  other,  in  time  rose  above 
them.  Little  gardens,  surrounded  by  a  hedge  of  living  osiers, 
now  flourish  round  these  cottages  ;  the  walls  are  rough-cast 
with  white  lime-wash  ;  the  pane  of  glass  takes  the  place  of 
the  black  wooden  shutter  or  paper  frame,  and  glitters  in  the 
little  windows  between  the  golden  spikes  of  the  wall-flowers. 
At  some  distance  from  the  village,  a  peak  of  red  sand  rises 
on  the  right,  from  the  banks  of  the  river  to  the  middle  of  the 
meadows.  The  miller  has  taken  advantage  of  this  natural 
obstacle  to  oppose  a  dam  to  the  stream,  and  construct  a 
sluice.  The  mill  has  spontaneously  assumed  a  more  pic¬ 
turesque  form  than  could  have  been  given  to  it  by  the  ca¬ 
pricious  pencil  of  a  Salvator  Rosa. 

Nature  is  a  great  artist,  when  she  is  left  to  herself  to  suit 
her  means  to  her  end.  This  mill  is  a  proof  of  it.  I  never 
pass  the  village  without  admiring  the  unstudied  combina¬ 
tion,  which  makes  of  this  building,  constructed  by  chance,  a 
model  of  picturesque  taste.  Thus,  in  winter,  the  river  over¬ 
flows  and  floods  the  meadows.  It  was  necessary  to  build 
the  house  above  these  floods  ;  it  has  been,  therefore,  placed 
on  the  rock,  where  it  has  a  view,  and  can  be  seen;  it  was 
necessary  that  the  current  of  the  sluice  should  fall  on  the 
spokes  of  the  wheel,  to  make  the  mill-stone  move  ;  the  house 
has  therefore  been  built  with  one  of  its  gables  toward  the 
river,  that  it  may  turn  its  wheel  to  the  water  ;  the  sluice 
in  the  middle  of  this  side  wall,  the  water  which  escapes  from 
it  forming  a  cascade  ;  the  bright  green  mosses,  which  give 
to  the  lower  portion  of  the  house  the  color  of  vercl  antique; 
the  murmurs  and  rumblings  of  the  stream,  impatient  to  es¬ 
cape  from  the  sluice  ;  the  sparkling  of  its  drops,  foaming 
across  the  branches  and  making  the  wet  leaves  shine  as  if 
they  were  varnished  ;  the  curtain  of  poplars  and  planes, 
which  have  naturally  extended  their  roots  into  the  stream., 
and  interlaced  their  branches  of  many  tints  over  the  red-tiled 
roof,  like  a  second  roof;  the  cavity  at  the  side  of  the  house, 
beneath  the  nave  of  the  wheel,  looking  like  a  dark  grotto 
vailed  with  foam ;  the  pigeon-house  that  it  was  necessary 
lo  add  to  the  mill,  because  pigeons  follow  the  grain  that  is 
scattered  ;  the  square  tower,  which  it  has  been  necessary  to 
raise  a  story  higher  than  the  roof,  that  the  pigeons  might 
know  their  home  from  a  distance,  above  the  trees ;  the  wind¬ 
ing  path  which  it  was  necessary  to  make  with  the  pick-ax. 

A  2 
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upon,  the  sides  of  the  hill  in  the  yellow  sand,  that  the  asses 
and  cars  from  the  neighboring  villages  might  climb  it  with 
their  sacks  without  difficulty  ;  the  dust  of  the  winnowed 
corn  that  issues  from  the  window  ;  the  blue  smoke  that  curls 
from  the  roof  between  the  tops  of  the  poplars ;  the  goats, 
with  their  feet  planted  against  the  north  wall,  browsing  on 
the  vegetation  that  makes  its  stones  as  green  as  a  meadow  ; 
the  flights  of  pigeons  that  come  down  into  the  court  and  dis¬ 
pute  the  corn  with  the  cocks  and  hens  ;  the  ass  going  up  or 
coming  down  the  stair-case  in  the  rock  ;  the  miller’s  wife 
working  at  her  window,  her  head  bathed  in  the  rays  of  the 
setting  sun,  which  is  reflected  by  the  panes  of  glass  in  her 
upper  room,  that  look  as  if  they  were  on  fire  ;  the  children, 
who  climb  toward  her  with  laughter  and  merriment  up  the 
verdant  ladder  of  ivy,  that  makes  a  net- work  frame  over  the 
water  ;  all  this  architecture,  created  by  chance,  or  by  the 
trade  , of  the  occupier — water,  walls,  trees,  rocks,  site,  path, 
cascade,  hanging  galleries,  culminating  tower,  harmonious 
hues,  lights  and  shadows  distributed  as  if  by  the  most  studied 
combinations,  grouping  themselves  solely  as  the  wants  of  ru¬ 
ral  lihf  indicated,  standing  out  separately  at  different  hours 
of  the  day,  in  various  colors,  from  the  dark  or  light  back¬ 
ground  of  the  mountain  on  which  they  are  painted,  as  on  a 
canvas  ;  all  this  construction,  I  say,  would  defy  the  imag- 
ination  of  a  poet  or  a  painter,  to  equal  in  grace  and  rustic 
beauty.  It  takes  possession  of  the  imagination  through  the 
eyes,  and  of  the  soul,  by  its  serenity.  It  is  an  idea  of  The¬ 
ocritus,  built  in  rocks  in  the  midst  of  fields  ;  it  is  a  verse  of 
Yirgil,  murmuring  in  sighs  on  the  banks  of  running  waters. 
It  is  a  canvas  of  Claude  Lorraine,  bathed  in  peace  and  pal¬ 
pitating  with  life.  It  is  the  supreme  art  of  that  architect 
who  knows  nothing  of  art ;  a  manifestation  of  the  beautiful  ; 
it  is  the  mill  of  Saint  Point.  I  see  even  here  the  reflection 
of  the  rising  sun  on  its  tiles  ;  I  hear  the  measured  sound  of 
its  bolter,  that  heart  of  the  house,  that  pulse  of  the  mill  !  . 

VII. 

After  passing  the  mill,  the  valley  widens  into  a  basin  of 
nearly  a  quarter  of  an  hour’s  walk  to  cross,  in  the  midst  of 
which  swells  a  low  hill,  crowned  at  its  summit  by  an  old 
chateau,  flanked  by  compact  towers,  and  also  by  the  indent¬ 
ed  spire  of  an  ancient  church-steeple.  At  the  foot  of  the  hill 
lie  meadows  bordered  with  alders,  cherry-trees,  and  large 
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walnut-trees.  Through  their  trunks  you  perceive  the  walls, 
roofs,  and  rustic  bridge  of  a  village,  built  under  the  shelter 
of  the  chateau,  and  composed  of  fifteen  or  twenty  cottages 
— such  as  are  always  grouped  round  the  village  church — 
belonging  to  laborers,  farmers,  or  small  tradesmen,  who  sell 
commodities  suited  to  the  country.  Those  old  towers,  un¬ 
dermined  by  time,  which  has  made  them  crack  and  split 
under  their  own  weight,  having  lost  the  pinnacles  which 
formerly  raised  them  toward  the  sky,  and  serving  no  purpose 
at  present  but  that  of  flanking  a  heavy,  massive,  square 
building,  containing  a  winding  stair-case  and  some  vaulted 
rooms — that  is  my  dwelling-place. 

I  have  sown  green  lawns  ;  I  have  made  out  a  few  sandy 
walks  in  the  thickets  of  walnuts  which  surround  it ;  I  have 
inclosed  within  a  circumference  of  walls  some  acres  of  land 
and  some  meadows,  which  follow  the  undulations  and  ca¬ 
prices  of  the  hill  ;  I  have  preserved  from  the  knife  or  hatchet 
of  the  farmer  some  large  trees,  whose  branches  have  reward¬ 
ed  me  by  spreading  over  my  green  sward  ;  I  have  knocked 
out  some  doors  and  windows  in  the  five-feet-thick  wall  of 
the  old  mansion  ;  I  have  added  to  the  principal  fron  W  mass¬ 
ive  galfpry  of  sculptured  stone,  on  the  model  of  the  old  Gothic 
balustrades  of  Oxford.  On  this  gallery  the  inhabitants  of 
the  house  walk  in  the  morning  at  sunrise,  or  sit  in  the  even 
ing  in  the  wide  shadow  of  the  towers  extending  over  the 
sloping  meadow.  Here  we  hang  our  bird-cages  on  nails  , 
the  dogs  lie  at  our  feet  on  the  warm  flag-stones  ;  tame  pea¬ 
cocks,  that  live  in  the  garden,  to  whom  we  gave  bread  when 
they  were  young,  and  who  still  remember  it,  perch  night 
and  day  upon  the  parapet  of  the  balustrade,  their  tails  shin 
ing  in  the  sun,  and  floating  in  the  wind.  They  edge  that 
heavy  stone  gallery  with  a  range  of  living  caryatides,  as  the 
storks  form  living  battlements  with  their  white  plumage  on 
the  roofs  of  the  Asiatic  villages. 

VIII. 

The  view  extends  over  the  most  beautiful  portion  of  the 
valley  of  Saint  Point,  the  ground  alternately  rising  and  sink¬ 
ing.  First,  the  eye  glides  over  the  meadows  down  a  rapid 
descent ;  these  at  length  sink  into  one  which  is  level  with 
the  river.  The  Vallouze  flows  through  it.  Large  walnut- 
trees,  with  bronze-colored  leaves  ;  aspens,  with  trunks  made 
crooked  by  storms,  and  foliage  longer  and  whiter  than  tho 
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hair  of  a  hale  old  man  ;  poplars — those  cypresses  of  Europe 
— birches,  alders,  forbidden  by  me  to  the  pruning-knife  of 
the  tree-lopper  for  the  last  five-and-twenty  years,  bending 
from  both  sides  of  the  river  over  the  water  which  they  love, 
and  which  loves  them,  form,  as  they  interlace  their  branches 
over  its  course,  an  elevated  arch  of  leaves,  which  is  float¬ 
ing  and  capricious,  and  colored  with  eveiy  tint — a  true 
mosaic-work  of  vegetation.  The  least  breath  of  the  sum¬ 
mer  wind  waves  all  this  mobile  curtain,  and  brings  forth 
from  it  undulations,  soft  breezes,  glancing  of  leaves,  flight 
of  birds,  and  vegetable  scents,  which  give  repose  to  the  eyes, 
vary  the  view,  and  rise  in  gentle  sounds  and  fugitive  odors 
even  to  the  gallery. 

IX. 

Beyond  the  river  and  meadows,  the  eye  begins  again  to 
ascend  by  stages  the  fertile  and  swelling  sides  of  the  lofty 
chain  of  hills  which  separate  the  valley  of  Saint  Point  from 
the  horizon  of  the  Maconnais,  La  Bresse,  the  Jura,  and 
the  Alps.  These  consist,  in  their  lo\ver  portions,  of  red- 
colored/  Jand,  deep  in  soil,  rich  in  strong  vegetation,  such  as 
beans  in  flower ;  beet-root  with  large  varnished  leaves ; 
tufted  artichokes,  over  which  float  white  flakes  of  mist  at 
sunrise  ;  then  orchards,  surrounded  by  hedges  of  wild  plums, 
under  which  beautiful  cows  spotted  with  black  and  white 
ruminate,  and  their  plaintive  lowing  is  echoed  from  hill  to 
hill ;  two  or  three  little  villages,  half  way  up  the  side  of  the 
hill  above  these  fields  and  orchards,  send  up  their  smoke 
from  the  midst  of  their  fruit-trees.  The  eye  looks  beyond 
the  smoke,  to  steeper  heights  with  deep  ravines  hallowed  in 
the  red  sand.  Cars  may  be  seen  at  long  intervals  dragged 
with  difficulty  by  white  cows,  and  loaded  with  manure, 
which  the  peasant  takes  to  the  higher  clearings,  to  help  to 
fertilize  his  poor,  thin  oats,  or  his  backward  barley.  Others 
are  coming  down  laden  with  beech  and  chestnut  branches, 
destined  to  heat  the  oven  where  he  bakes  his  bread.  The 
leaves  trailing  behind  the  tumbrils,  sweep  the  valleys  as 
the  broom  of  the  housewife  sweeps  the  polished  floor  of  her 
house. 

These  hollow  roads,  like  the  openings  of  grottoes,  bend  and 
are  lost  to  the  eye  behind  the  winding  of  the  hills  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  mountains,  or  under  the  shade  of  the  chestnut 
woods.  Their  track  can  only  be  discovered  by  the  distant 
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voice  of  the  drover  encouraging  his  cattle  to  mount  higher. 
These  voices,  swelled  by  the  dome  of  the  chestnut-trees,  and 
echoed  from  trunk  to  trunk,  mixed  with  the  neighings  of 
colts  in  the  meadows,  with  the  lowing  of  oxen  lying  among 
the  long  grass,  the  bleatings  of  sheep,  the  tremulous  cry  of 
goats,  the  cackling  of  hens,  the  songs  of  birds  in  the  bushes, 
the  creaking  of  the-  noisy  axle-trees  of  the  plows  in  the  fur¬ 
rows,  the  sound  of  falling  water  from  the  sluices  near  the 
mills,  the  tinkling  of  the  bell  which  rings  the  Angelus  morn¬ 
ing,  noon,  and  evening,  for  the  laborers  and  shepherds  at 
work,  fill  this  sonorous  basin  between  the  two  chains  with  a 
murmur  like  that  of  those  sea-shells  which  we  put  to  our 
ears  to  hear  the  eternal  reverberation  of  the  waves. 

Finally,  still  higher,  groups  of  chestnuts  and  beeches,  di¬ 
vided  by  fields  of  purple  heath  and  yellow  broom,  bristle  on 
the  higher  hills  ;  there  vegetation  becomes  poor  under  the 
freezing  breath  of  the  cold  region,  or  contracts  the  sterility 
of  the  rock.  The  crests  of  the  mountains,  naked  except  for 
the  presence  of  a  few  trunks  of  holly  or  some  thorns,  are  lost 
in  the  blue  sky  or  the  floating  mists.  These  mists,  by  al¬ 
ways  vailing  the  uncertain  limits  between  earth  and  heaven, 
suggest  infinite  elevation  to  the  eye,  in  which  the  mind 
loves  to  wander.  Mist  is  to  mountains  what  illusion  is  to 
love — it  elevates  them.  Mystery  hovers  over  every  thing 
here  below,  and  solemnizes  all  things  to  the  eyes  and  heart. 

X. 

Such  is  the  view  from  the  gallery  of  Saint  Point  in  the 
morning.  Under  the  evening  light,  the  slopes  seem  less 
steep,  the  hollows  and  swells  of  the  hills  more  soft,  the  vil¬ 
lages  nearer  together,  and  more  distinctly  situated  on  plat¬ 
forms  of  green  turf,  the  woods,  more  uniform  and  dark,  ap¬ 
pear  to  extend  over  more  gentle  declivities.  The  wide 
shadows  cast  beneath  them  by  the  setting  sun  increase  their 
velvet-like  beauty  ;  the  character  of  wildness  disappears, 
and  gives  place  to  the  umbrageous  and  pastoral  loveliness 
of  the  freshest  valleys  of  the  Alps.  When  you  wish  to  ad¬ 
mire,  to  pray,  to  dream,  you  look  at  the  mountains  in  the 
morning  ;  when  you  would,  hope,  desire,  enjoy,  become  wrap¬ 
ped  up  in  the  peaceful  images  of  rural  life,  you  look  at  the 
mountains  under  their  evening  aspect.  One  is  a  picture  of 
felicity  on  earth,  the  other  a  ladder  of  infinite  aspiration 
to  heaven.  Each  presents  one  of  the  most  beautiful  scenes 
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in  the  decoration  of  that  drama  of  happy  life  wherein  the 
Creator  has  delighted  to  employ  his  hand. 

XI. 

It  is  there  I  have  lived  since  my  infancy.  Whenever  the 
billows  of  life,  which  shrink  or  swell  by  turns  beneath  me, 
carry  me  back  to  this  first  resting-place*of  my  laborious  and 
agitated  life,  I  bless  the  springs,  summers,  autumns,  and 
even  the  few  winters  that  I  have  been  able  to  pass  there 
during  the  last  twenty  years  between  the  memories  and  the 
consolations  of  the  hearth.  Alas  !  during  these  latter  years, 
I  only  go  there  to  walk  with  a  few  hurried  steps,  pressed 
forward  by  changing  events,  to  measure  with  a  rapid  glance 
the  growth  of  trees  which  I  planted  with  a  hope  to  bury  my¬ 
self  in  their  shade — but  the  leaves  of  which  fall  under  the 
feet  of  strangers — and  to  pray  there  for  a  moment  upon  two 
tombs. 

\  ,  XIL 

One  morning  of  1846,  on  my  return  from  a  long  journey 
beyoncb  the  Alps,  I  came  there  alone,  in  the  month  of  May 
to  see,  during  my  passing  stay,  whether  time  had  not  brought 
any  thing  into  a  state  of  disrepair  in  this  family  nest,  and  to 
order  some  improvements.  It  is  thus  that  the  sailor,  after 
being  some  weeks  in  port,  goes  from  time  to  time  on  board 
his  ship  that  is  laid  up,  visits  her  hull  and  her  keel,  and  or¬ 
ders  a  plank  here,  an  iron  bolt  there,  a  partition  elsewhere, 
in  order  that  he  may  find  his  floating  dwelling  in  a  good  state 
when  the  owner  shall  make  him  a  signal  to  go  to  sea  again. 

XIII. 

Going  round  the  garden  after  breakfast  with  the  old  farm¬ 
er,  who  was  in  the  family  before  I  was  born,  and  whom  I 
now  maintain  idle  in  a  corner  of  his  farm,  like  an  ancestor 
of  the  domain  and  of  the  house,  I  saw  that  the  branches  of' 
the  cedars,  larches,  and  firs  had  grown  large  and  spread  out 
like  arms  over  the  boundary-wall  that  separates  me  from  a 
road  frequented  by  the  shepherds.  They  had  swayed  in  the 
wind,  and  broken  the  stones  on  the  top  of  the  wall,  crum¬ 
bling  away  the  mortar,  and  opening  breaches  into  the  in¬ 
closure,  by  which  children  could  climb  to  take  birds’  nests. 
I  have  the  trees  more  for  the  birds  than  for  myself.  Birds 
are  the  poetry  of  song,  the  hymn  of  air.  If  they  are  de* 
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stroyed,  who  will  sing  in  the  creation  ?  I  know  nothing 
more  sad  than  to  find  under  the  church  tower,  or  under  the 
ledge  of  the  roof  of  the  house,  or  on  the  sand  of  the  garden 
walk  under  a  tree,  the  ruined  nest  of  a  swallow,  chaffinch, 
or  nightingale,  with  the  shells  of  its  little  gray  eggs  scatter¬ 
ed  on  the  ground,  beside  the  soft  down  and  hair  which  the 
father  and  mother  had  woven  and  twisted  together  during 
the  whole  of  the  spring  for  their  little  ones. 

XIV. 

I  said  to  Father  Litaud — for  such  is  the  name  of  this  ven¬ 
erable  old  man  with  an  Homeric  face  and  hair,  silvered  as 
though  it  were  the  foam  of  a  life  so  long  tossed  by  the  wind 
of  these  hills — I  said  to  him,  “  Father  !”  for  I  maintain  to¬ 
ward  him  that  kind  of  filial  relationship  which  the  child  of 
the  house  contracts  toward  the  old  servants,  who  are  older 
denizens  of  the  family  hearth  than  himself ;  I  said  to  him, 
“  Father  !  we  must  repair  this  ruinous  wall,  replace  these 
stones,  fill  up  these  breaches  with  cement,  and,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  trees  from  opening  them  again  by  the  friction  of 
their  branches,  we  must  substitute  a  line  of  hewn  flat  stones, 
which  will  top  the  wall  like  the  parapet  of  a  bridge,  for 
this  curb-stone  and  row  of  tiles,  which  defend  the  top  of  the 
inclosure  very  imperfectly.  The  trees  may  rest  their  arms 
cn  these  flat  stones  without  restraint,  and  the  branches, 
while  they  play  over  them  at  liberty,  will  only  polish  them 
as  running  water  polishes  the  rock.  But  it  must  be  done 
quickly,  for  the  equinoctial  winds,  which  wTill  reach  us  in 
September,  will  come  rushing  in  against  these  long  branch¬ 
es,  and  will  carry  away  the  remainder  of  the  tiles  and  ce¬ 
ment.  Send  for  the  stone-mason  of  the  village,  whom  I  saw 
the  other  day  working  at  the  end  of  a  quarry,  as  I  was  cross¬ 
ing  the  remote  and  ruined  hamlet  of  La  Fee  on  horseback 
I  will  take  the  dimensions,  settle  the  price,  set  him  to  work 
in  the  quarry  at  the  bottom  of  the  garden,  and  next  year 
the  birds  will  build  in  these  lilachs  in  peace.  ** 

XY. 

Yes,  sir,”  replied  Father  Litaud,  hesitating,  with  a  cer¬ 
tain  accent  of  incredulity  and  doubt ;  but  I  saw  in  his  ex¬ 
pression,  in  his  eye,  which  looked  as  though  it  were  wander¬ 
ing  through  disturbing  thoughts,  and  in  the  attitude  of  his 
head,  which  he  leaned  down  as  though  he  were  seeking 
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something  ill  the  grass,  that  the  old  man  did  not  inwardly 
confirm  the  “  yes”  which  he  had  said  at  the  first  moment. 

“Is  there  no  stone-mason  in  the  village?”  rejoined  I,  anx¬ 
ious  to  insure  my  repairs  being  completed. 

“  Yes,  sir,  there  is  one,”  replied  the  old  man,  “  and  a  good 
workman  and  a  serviceable  one  besides,”  he  added  ;  “  but  I 
am  not  very  sure  whether  he  will  consent  to  come  down  and 
work  for  the  family.” 

“  For  what  reason?”  said  I,  with  surprise.  “  Is  not  my 
money  worth  as  much  as  other  people’s  ?  Shall  I  not  pay 
him  for  the  block  of  stone  he  cuts  at  the  same  rate,  and 
even  dearer,  considering  the  urgency  of  the  occasion,  than 
the  peasants  of  the  country  ?  Why  should  he  not  come  if 
you  send  for  him  immediately  in  my  name  ?” 

“  Because  this  stone-mason  does  not  work  for  money.” 

“  Very  well ;  I  will  give  him  grain,  corn,  potatoes,  wal¬ 
nut-oil,  baskets  of  apples  or  plums — in  short,  whatever  he 
chooses.” 

“  But  the  thing  is,  that  he  no  longer  works  for  wages  like 
other  "people.” 

“  Why  does  he  work  at  all,  then  ?” 

“  For  the  good  God,  sir,  and  the  poor  people  of  the  good 
God.  Only  for  him,  only  for  them  ;  and  as  Monsieur  is 
rich,  as  he  is  the  proprietor  of  the  woods,  the  fields,  and  the 
chateau,  I  am  afraid  that  this  man,  who  is  gentle,  but  as 
firm  in  his  mind  as  the  stones  he  works  upon,  may  say  : 
‘  The  master  is  rich  enough  to  have  his  work  done  by  work¬ 
men,  paying  them  good  wages  by  the  day  or  the  job  ;  if  I 
agree  to  work  for  him,  I  shall  fail  some  poor  people  who 
may  have  a  door  or  window  to  cut  out ;  and  then  Monsieur 
will  wish  to  give  me  higher  wages  than  I  take  for  my  day’s 
work,  which  provides  me  exactly  with  my  bread  ;  I  shall 
not  know  how  to  refuse  his  money,  and  if  I  accept  it,  I  shall 
break  my  rule  of  life.’  In  one  word,  sir,  I  repeat  to  you,  I 
am  afraid  this  man  will  not  come.” 

“  No,  no,”  said  I,  “  he  can  not  refuse  to  come.  He  shall 
fix  his  own  price,  since  he  is  so  just.  And  if  my  money, 
which  he  will  have  well  earned,  weighs  on  his  conscience 
as  a  charitable  man,  he  shall  give  it  to  poorer  people  than 
himself,  that  is  all.  Send  by  one  of  your  shepherds  this 
evening,  and  beg  him  to  come  down.  I  shall  expect  him 
here  to-morrow.  Even  if  I  should  not  come  to  an  under¬ 
standing  with  him,  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  have  seen  a  man 
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who  refuses  gold  in  a  country  like  these  mountains,  where 
the  love  of  gain  is  so  eager,  that  a  red  copper  sou  to  be  lost  oi 
won  seems  to  be  the  ultimate  end  of  man’s  existence  among 
so  many  rich  Christians.  It  wTill  be  to^  me  like  a  spring 
gushing  from  a  rock  in  the  midst  of  this  sand,  which  would 
suck  up  the  clouds  of  heaven.” 

“  Very  well,  sir,  I  will  obey  you,  and  persuade  him  to 
come  down.  But  I  shall  go  myself,  for  he  would  not  listen 
to  my  shepherd.  I  shall  reason  with  him  better  than  a 
child  like  that  could  do.” 

So  saying,  Father  Litaud  took  the  path  toward  his  farm, 
with  a  step  that  was  still  elastic  and  vigorous,  to  take  off 
his  sabots,  button  his  gaiters,  and  get  his  iron-pointed  stick, 
which  takes  hold  of  the  sand  of  the  mountain. 

I  went  in  to  take  my  dogs  and  gun,  and  go  up  to  the 
wood  on  the  western  mountain. 

k 


CHAPTER  II. 

I. 


Next  day,  at  noon,  as  I  returned  from  shooting,  I  heard 
the  dogs  barking  in  the  court.  I  went  down  :  it  was  Father 
Litaud  and  the  stone-mason. 

“  Here  is  Claude  des  Huttes,”  said  the  old  farmer  to  me, 
with  an  accent  of  satisfaction  in  his  voice,  which  revealed 
in  him  an  inner  feeling  of  triumph  that  he  felt  at  having 
succeeded  in  his  negotiation  better  than  he  had  expected 
the  evening  before.  “  He  consents,”  added  he,  “  to  come 
and  do  the  job  for  Monsieur,  and  to  work  for  the  chateau, 
because  Madame  is  good  to  the  poor.” 

“  Very  well ;  let  us  go  and  see  the  wall,  and  measure  the 
number  and  size  of  the  stones  required  for  the  coping,”  said 
I  to  the  two  peasants. 

They  took  the  way  toward  the  cedars  with  me. 

While  walking,  I,  unobserved,  examined  the  stone-mason 
with  attention,  for  this  man  inspired  me  from  the  first  mo¬ 
ment  with  a  certain  feeling  of  respect.  Though  humble 
and  timid  in  his  attitude,  one  could  see  that  he  did  not  feel 
subdued  by  the  superiority  of  my  coat,  or  the  prestige  of  my 
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house,  larger  than  any  in  the  village  ;  but  that  he  rendered 
an  account  of  each  of  his  steps  and  each  of  his  impressions 
to  one  greater  and  higher  than  I.  His  holy  meditations 
placed  him  in  the  presence  of  God.  The  winding  walk 
from  the  door-sill  to  the  breach  in  the  wall  by  the  cedars 
was  a  long  one.  I  had  time  to  take  an  accurate  sketch  of 
his  appearance,  and  store  it  in  my  memory. 

II. 

Claude  des  Huttes  was  a  man  about  thirty-six  or  forty 
years  of  age,  of  the  middle  size,  with  rather  a  slender  figure, 
and  a  slight  stoop  like  a  workman  accustomed  to  bend  under 
the  weight  of  hea\y  things.  His  limbs  had  not  the  elastic 
vigor,  the  tense  muscles  of  the  chamois-hunters  in  our  Alps  ; 
they  bent  as  if  he  often  had  to  kneel  at  his  work.  One  of 
his  shoulders  was  much  higher,  more  knotted,  and  stronger 
thair  the  other  ;  it  was  that  in  which  the  right  arm  was 
set,  which  raises  and  lowers  the  hammer  without  ceasing. 
Though  his  arms  were  thin,  and  though  his  sleeves,  which 
only  half  covered  them,  allowed  the  veins  and  the  nearly 
unclothed  tendons  and  muscles  to  be  seen,  his  hands  were 
long,  massive,  knotted  at  the  joints,  rough  in  the  skin,  and 
like  pincers.  The  habit  of  moving,  turning,  and  shaping 
great  stones  had  developed  and  hardened  in  him  that  first 
tool  of  man — the  hand.  He  let  them  hang  like  two  idle 
weights,  which  evidently  embarrassed  him  when  he  had 
nothing  to  carry.  His  large  and  naked  feet,  the  great  toes 
of  which,  strongly  developed,  pressed  into  the  soil,  left  prints 
on  the  sand  of  the  damp  walk  like  the  nails  of  my  horse’s 
shoes  in  the  grass  of  the  meadow  after  a  heavy  dew.  He 
held  his  red  woollen  cap  in  his  hand.  His  hair,  black,  thick, 
powdered  over  with  some  grains  of  marble-dust,  floated  about 
a  hand’s  length  behind  his  neck  ;  it  Avas  cut  square,  in  large 
locks,  by  his  own  scissors,  so  as  only  to  lap  over  like  a  black 
border  or  edge  between  the  nape  of  his  neck  and  the  collar 
of  his  shirt,  to  protect  his  throat  from  the  snow  and  rain. 
He  wore  a  shirt  of  unbleached  linen,  open  at  the  throat,  fas¬ 
tened  over  his  chest  with  two  brass  nails,  one  of  which  acted 
as  a  pin,  and  the  other,  bent  in  a  circle  round  the  first,  formed 
a  kind  of  knot,  which  caught  the  linen  together,  and  flat¬ 
tened  it  over  his  chest.  He  carried  his  jacket  over  his  left 
shoulder.  It  was  evidently,  in  his  estimation,  only  a  sign 
of  respect,  a  mark  of  deference,  an  honorary  decoration,  which 
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he  bore  on  my  account,  and  not  on  his  owl  His  white 
woolen  trowsers,  of  the  same  material  as  his  jacket,  were 
fastened  round  his  waist  by  a  strong  belt  of  red  leather,  with 
little  pockets  fastened  with  leather  laces,  out  of  which  the 
two  ends  of  his  compasses,  and  the  handles  of  his  three  ham¬ 
mers  protruded.  These  trowsers  only  came  as  low  as  his 
ankles.  A  long  goat-skin  apron  fluttered  and  rustled  on  his 
knees  at  every  step.  He  walked  with  the  slow  and  meas¬ 
ured  pace  of  a  man  who  thinks  as  he  walks,  and  whose  in¬ 
terior  harmony — that  balance  of  the  human  pendulum — in¬ 
stinctively  regulates  the  movements  of  the  body.  Such  was 
the  exterior  of  the  stone-mason. 

III. 

But  under  this  rude  exterior,  and  these  rustic  garments, 
there  nevertheless  shone  forth,  from  the  uncovered  head  of 
this  man,  a  stamp,  I  do  not  only  say  of  the  dignity,  bur  of 
the  divinity  of  the  human  countenance,  which  overawed  youi 
eye,  and  removed  any  idea  of  vulgarity  and  of  disdain  from 
the  mind  of  the  beholder.  The  outline  of  the  forehead  was 
as  elevated,  as  straight,  as  free  from  any  ignoble  cuiwes  01 
depressions,  as  the  outline  of  the  forehead  of  Plato,  in  his 
busts,  that  reflect  the  sun  of  Attica.  The  muscles  of  the 
orbits  of  his  eyes,  his  temples,  his  cheeks,  lips,  and  chin,  at¬ 
tenuated,  hollow,  palpitating,  had,  at  the  same  time,  the 
repose  and  the  sensibility  of  a  young  girl  just  recovering  from 
some  long  illness,  or  from  some  secret  sorrow.  His  eyelids, 
fringed  with  long  lashes,  rose  over  the  round  clear-blue  and 
widely-opened  eyes  like  the  lids  of  a  man  accustomed  to  look 
upward,  and  on  elevated  things.  The  lashes  threw  a  shade 
full  of  mystery  between  the  edge  of  the  lids  and  the  eye. 
Meditation  and  prayer  might  shelter  themselves  there  with¬ 
out  interrupting  his  glance.  His  nose,  straight,  and  slightly 
raised  in  the  middle,  by  the  net-work  of  veins  visible  beneath 
a  fine  skin,  showed  the  partition  of  the  nostrils  by  which  it 
was  attached  to  the  lips,  and  which  was  transparent  in  the 
sun  that  shone  on  the  other  side  of  him.  The  muscles  of  the 
mouth  were  pliant,  without  contraction  and  without  harsh¬ 
ness  ;  they  were  a  little  pressed  downward  at  the  corners 
by  the  weight  of  an  involuntary  sorrow  ;  but  often  they  were 
raised  again  by  the  spring  of  his  intellectual  firmness.  His 
complexion  had  the  smooth  and  healthy  whiteness  of  mar¬ 
ble  which  is  exposed  to  the  air.  The  strong  shadow  of  his 
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black  hair  flickered  on  his  cheeks,  and  relieved  their  pale 
ness.  His  face  was  a  little  bent  downward,  more  by  tho 
habitual  power  of  reflection  than  by  the  attitude  of  his  trade. 
Walking  in  this  manner  near  this  man,  imperfectly  seen  on 
one  side  in  the  light  of  the  sun,  which  he  hid  from  me,  and 
which  clothed  him  with  its  halo  of  rays,  I  seemed  to  be 
walking  beside  a  soul.  Every  thing  thought,  every  thing 
felt,  every  thing  aspired,  every  thing  ascended  in  that  head, 
when  detached  from  the  rustic  body  which  carried  it.  One 
could  fancy  that  one  saw  the  profile  of  a  thought  making 
itself  visible,  in  the  morning  sun,  upon  the  blue  and  lumin¬ 
ous  vault  of  the  firmament.  I  did  not  dare  to  address  a 
word  to  him,  for  fear  of  deranging  the  repose  of  his  features. 
His  voice,  when  he  briefly  answered  the  old  farmer,  was 
vibrating,  deep,  and  low,  like  the  sound  of  a  thin  marble 
slab  without  a  crack,  under  the  small  hammer  of  the  pol¬ 
isher.  His  accent  was  not  that  of  talking — he  chanted. 
One  might  have  said  that  every  thing  was  a  hymn  in  that 
breast,  even  to  yes  or  no. 

-  .  IV- 

Father  Litaud  cast  upon  me  aside  every  now  and  then  a 

look  of  intelligence,  as  if  to  say  to  me,  “  Is  not  the  mason 
like  what  I  described  to  you?”  Then  he  would  shake  his 
white  hair  a  little,  as  though  he  said  to  himself,  “  I  doubt 
whether  Monsieur  will  make  him  listen  to  reason.” 

We  reached  the  cedars.  I  showed  the  mason  the  top  of 
the  ruinous  wall.  He  took  out  his  six-foot  measure,  that 
was  folded  up  like  a  fan,  marked  in  feet,  inches,  and  lines, 
to  measure  the  number  and  thickness  of  the  blocks  which  I 
required. 

“  It  is  so  many  toises ,”  said  he,  approaching  me. 

“  Very  well  !  Get  the  work  done  for  me  as  soon  as  possi¬ 
ble.  There  is  my  quarry,  not  two  paces  from  this  place, 
from  which  you  can  hew  them.  But  tell  me  first  how  much 
you  will  charge  for  them  by  the  square  foot  ?” 

“  I  do  not  know  at  all,”  answered  he,  with  obvious  and 
touching  embarrassment. 

“  But  who  can  know,  if  you  do  not  ?  Must  I  settle  it  my¬ 
self?” 

“No,  sir,”  replied  he,  timidly,  and  with  an  increasing  em¬ 
barrassment,  which  made  the  veins  swell,  and  the  skin  be¬ 
come  slightly  red  on  his  bent-down  forehead.  “  Neither  you 
nor  I.  It  wfll  be  God.” 
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“  Why  God  ?”  I  cried. 

“Yes,”  he  added,  “there  is  no  other  than  he  who  knows 
how  much  time  I  shall  employ  in  hewing  the  stones  from  the 
quarry,  in  cutting  and  polishing  them.  When  they  are  done, 
1  will  calculate  what  it  will  he  just  I  should  have  for  my 
food,  but  nothing  for  my  trouble,  sir.  For  as  to  trouble,  that 
is  not  imposed  upon  us  by  man,  but  by  God,  and  he  it  is  who 
pays  for  it.  You,  in  your  room,  on  your  horse,  or  with  your 
books,  under  these  shady  trees,  you  will,  perhaps,  have  more 
of  it  than  I  shall.” 

These  words,  said  without  ostentation,  and  flowing  quite 
naturally  from  his  lips  like  his  respiration,  with  an  accent, 
not  of  defiance,  of  superiority,  or  of  insolence,  hut  with  the 
tone  of  simplicity,  and  even  of  compassion,  struck  me.  I 
did  not  choose  to  offend  him  by  resistance,  nor  to  enter  pre¬ 
maturely  on  a  conversation  which  might  have  led  to  an  ar¬ 
gument.  I  showed  neither  surprise  nor  annoyance,. 

“Very  well,”  said  I  to  Father  Litaud,  “take  him  to  the 
quarry,  and  set  him  to  work.”  I  went  in. 

Half  an  hour  afterward,  I  heard  from  my  window  the 
resounding  blows  of  the  pick-ax,  and  the  heavy  falls  of  the 
blocks  of  stone  from  the  top  of  the  quarry  down  to  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  ravine. 

1  left  Saint  Point  that  evening. 

Y. 

Three  weeks  afterward  I  returned  to  settle  myself  with 
my  family  there  for  the  rest  of  the  summer.  On  awaking 
the  morning  after  my  arrival,  I  did  not  hear  the  sound  either 
of  pick-ax  or  hammer  in  the  quarry.  I  went  there  ;  but  it 
was  empty.  There  was  only  a  small  heap  of  gray  stones  at 
the  bottom,  newly  cut  away  from  the  sides,  and  two  or  three 
rouglily-hewn  blocks  lay  on  the  ground.  I  hurried  to  Fa¬ 
ther  Litaud,  to  ask  the  reason  why  this  work,  that  was  so 
urgent,  and  had  been  undertaken,  was  abandoned. 

“  I  know  nothing  about  it,”  said  he.  “  Claude  des  Huttes 
worked  there  for  some  days,  then,  one  morning,  I  saw  no 
more  of  him.  His  fancy  must  have  called  him  elsewhere. 
I  told  you  so,  sir  ;  there  is  no  rejiance  to  be  placed  on  these 
saints.  They  make  agreements  with  God,  which  supersede 
their  bargains  with  men.  Perhaps  Claude  may  have^  found 
out  that  he  was  earning  t.0Q  much  ;  perhaps  he  may  have 
said  to  himself: 
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“  ‘  I  am  the  poor  man’s  workman  :  if  I  work  for  gentle¬ 
folks,  the  poor  will  have  nobody  to  work  for  them.  Winter 
Arill  come  ;  their  houses  will  not  be  roofed  in  ;  their  barns 
will  not  be  repaired  ;  their  cow-houses  will  not  be  screened 
from  the  weather  ;  their  grain  will  be  injured  ;  their  cattle 
will  die  ;  their  children  will  cry  with  cold  in  the  cottages 
— and  this  will  be  my  fault.  God  will  take  me  to  task  for 
it.  The  chateau  can  always  find  workmen  for  money  ;  the 
work  for  the  master  of  the  garden  is  in  no  hurry  ;  the  stones 
are  falling,  but  they  do  not  suffer.  I  must  go’ — or  some- 
tiling  of  that  sort ;  how  can  I  know  ?  It  is  impossible  to  be 
sure  what  the  man’s  head  has  said  softly  to  him — is  not  this 
true  ?  and  then  he  would  set  off  with  his  tools.  If  Monsieur 
wishes,  I  will  go  once  more  and  speak  with  him,  and  beg  of 
him  to  come  down.” 

“  No,”  said  I  to  the  old  man,  “  I  will  go  myself ;  only 
point  with  your  finger  to  his  dwelling.” 

The  old  man  held  out  his  hand,  as  he  raised  his  arm  to 
ward  the  highest  summit  of  the  chain  of  mountains  on  the 
east.  He  made  me  observe,  almost  at  the  extremity  of  the 
ridge,  on  the  right  of  a  grove  of  eight  or  ten  chestnut- trees, 
and  on  the  left  of  a  gray  rock,  over  which  there  hung  a 
light  mist,  like  that  at  the  base  of  a  waterfall,  two  or  three 
white  specks  in  the  golden  broom. 

“  Those  are  his  goats,  sir,”  said  he  ;  “  the  house  is  not  far 
off;  but  you  can  not  see  it  from  this  point.  The  roof  is  hid 
by  the  comer  of  that  hill  and  the  branches  of  the  walnut- 
tree,  which  are  higher  than  the  wall,  and  grow  over  the 
thatch.  The  smoke  is  only  seen  in  the  winter,  when  he 
burns  a  fagot  of  furze  to  warm  the  young  kids.” 

“  That  is  sufficient,”  said  I ;  “  I  know  the  mountain,  and 
need  no  directions  to  guide  me  there.  Have  I  not  tended 
goats  there  also  when  I  was  young  ?” 


OF  SAINT  POINT. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

I. 

I  buttoned  my  leather  gaiters  over  my  nailed  shoes  ;  I 
took  the  hells  off  my  dog,  that  he  might  not  frighten  the 
goats,  and  warn  Claude  of  my  approach  as  he  ran  before 
me  ;  I  took  my  gun,  that  staff  and  familiar  spirit  of  the 
sportsman  ;  I  passed  the  meadows  in  the  valley,  startling 
the  thrushes  as  I  went,  and  began  slowly  to  climb  the  mount¬ 
ain  by  the  fields,  first  ascending  by  a  gentle  slope,  then  be¬ 
coming  steep. 

It  was  Sunday  morning.  I  met  no  one  in  the  fields  ;  I 
had  a  long  day  before  me  ;  I  turned  back  from  time  to  time, 
and  seated  myself  on  the  roots  of  some  chestnut-tree,  to  look 
down  into  the  valley,  which  appeared  deeper  and  more  hol¬ 
low  at  each  resting-place.  The  sun  had  already  left  v  tcant 
that  half  of  the  face  of  the  sky  which  he  seemed  to  measure 
above  the  valley,  and  had  begun  to  lean  toward  the  oppo¬ 
site  mountain,  when  I  drew  near  the  ruined  hamlet  of  Les 
Huttes,  whence  the  mason  no  doubt  received  his  name.  I 
had  not  been  up  there  since  I  was  eleven  years  old,  at  which 
time  my  mother  withdrew  me  from  the  society  of  the  little 
goatherds  of  the  country,  to  place  me  in  the  common  mold 
of  a  college,  in  the  society  of  professors,  scholars,  and  books. 
During  that  happy  period  of  my  childhood,  I  used  to  climb 
the  mountain  once  or  twice  a  year  with  the  women-servants 
of  the  house,  to  buy  kids  in  the  -spring,  and  peeled  chestnuts 
in  autumn  at  the  two  or  three  cottages  which  the  hamlet 
then  contained. 

II. 

I  well  remembered  the  trees,  the  springs  under  the  water- 
cresses  and  under  the  periwinkles,  oven  the  mosses  on  the 
Large  gray  stones  which  stand  out  like  the  bones  of  the  earth 
in  the  bed  of  broom  ;  but  the  cottages  no  longer  existed.  I 
could  see  nothing  from  a  distance  in  their  place  but  two 
heaps  of  crumbling  stone-work.  Some  blackberry-bushes 
grew  over  them.  An  old  elder,  a  domestic  tree,  which  likes 
to  grow  tipn.r  the  dwellings  of  men,  as  the  mallyw  and  the 
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nettle  flourish  near  his  tomb  in  cemeteries,  sin  d  its  flowers 
over  the  broken  tiles.  The  remains  of  one  wall,  containing 
a  window  through  which  the  sky  was  seen,  were  held  up  by 
the  gnarled  branches  of  a  magnificent  holly,  that  vigorous 
and  immortal  tree,  the  sap  of  which  flows  even  under  the 
snow,  and  the  bark  of  which,  always  green,  and  its  leaves* 
varnished  like  leather,  seems  to  endure  for  centuries,  and  to 
pity  the  fleeting  generations  that  pass  and  rest  at  its  feet. 

This  sight  made  me  melancholy — but  to  that  I  am  accus¬ 
tomed.  I  looked  round,  and  searched  for  the  slippery  foot¬ 
path  in  the  hollow  of  a  ravine  beside  a  small  stream  of  wa¬ 
ter  gushing  out  of  the  granite  which  formerly  led  to  the  third 
of  the  cottages.  I  discovered  it  under  the  dry  leaves  of  last 
winter,  which  the  warm  winds  of  spring  had  scattered  over 
the  sides  of  the  ravine,  and  I  walked  along  it  for  some  time 
to  the  sound  of  tl)e  waterfall,  which  rather  dropped  than 
poured  down. 


The  ravine,  at  first  full  of  dampness  and  darkness,  some¬ 
times  narrow,  sometimes  wide,  wound  between  two  walls  of 
crurnbled  granite,  which  had  been  the  origin  of  sand  of  dif¬ 
ferent  colors — red,  yellowish  gray,  and  green,  like  the  peb¬ 
bles  of  verd  antique  that  are  found  by  the  Syrian  Sea.  Wild 
cherries,  dentated  planes  and  larches,  hardy  trees  that  can 
bear  the  cold,  leaned  toward  each  other  from  the  two  upper 
edges  of  the  gorge,  and  formed,  as  they  were  interlaced  above, 
a  high  arch  of  motionless  foliage.  The  sound  of  my  steps 
echoed  there,  as  if  under  the  nave  of  a  cathedral.  A  deli¬ 
cious  shudder  crept  over  my  skin,  as  if  I  were  walking  up 
the  avenue  of  some  mystery  ;  a  few  blackbirds  only  flew  with 
scared  and  hurried  wing  before  me.  But  it  soon  grew  light¬ 
er,  as  though  a  lamp  had  been  lighted  above  the  transparent 
leaves  ;  some  little  patches  of  blue  sky  might  be  seen  through 
the  trees,  like  pieces  of  lapis  lazuli  in  a  ceiling.  The  trees 
separated  ;  the  path  ascended  again  to  the  right,  toward  the 
edge  of  the  gorge  and  toward  the  light,  by  a  rapid  ascent. 
I  passed  on  my  left  some  swamps  of  green  water  in  a  hol¬ 
low,  such  as,  in  the  language  of  the  mountains,  is  called  an 
abyss.  When  I  reached  the  summit  of  the  rock,  the  dwell¬ 
ing  of  the  stone-mason  was  before  me. 


OF  SAINT  POINT, 
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IV. 

It  was  a  shapeless  ruin  of  dry  stones,  without  mortar,  hack¬ 
ed  by  a  great  square  block  of  gray  granite,  against  which 
the  walls  of  the  third  cottage  of  the  hamlet  of  Les  Huttes, 
which  I  had  formerly  visited,  were  still  to  be  seen  standing, 
but  without  door,  or  window,  or  roof.  The  platform  of  the 
rock,  which  had  served  as  a  pedestal  to  this  goatherd’s  cot¬ 
tage,  Avas  strewn  with  tiles,  pulverized  by  the  feet  of  the  an¬ 
imals,  with  rafters  and  joists,  one  end  of  which  still  held  by 
the  wall,  and  the  other  hung  on  the  ground  without  sup¬ 
port  ;  finally,  by  old  shreds  of  thatch,  torn  from  the  roof  and 
whirling  in  the  wind.  The  black  mark  of  soot  against  a 
piece  of  brick-work,  formerly  lime-Avashed,  still  showed  the 
situation  of  the  hearth  Avhere  this  family  of  mountaineers 
had  lived,  loved,  and  perished.  Behind  these  \\Talls  in  ruins, 
the  rock,  having  been  holloAved  into  a  water-course  by  the 
flow  of  the  spring  and  by  the  rains,  formed  a  sort  of  natural 
canal,  whence  the  little  cascade  fell  Avith  a  gentle  sound 
into  the  ravine.  It  Avas  on  this  side  that  the  Ioav  windoAV 
of  the  cottage,  looking  to  the  north,  formerly  opened.  An 
immense  ivy,  with  its  roots  in  the  Avater,  had  already,  in  my 
time,  formed  a  frame  for  this  window  and  this  side  of  the 
wall.  Noav,  it  filled  the  opening  entirely  Avith  a  tufted  mass 
of  its  leaves  and  its  black  berries,  as  if  it  bore  fruit  in  mourn¬ 
ing  over  the  ruin  of  the  house  Avhicli  had  supported  it ;  it, 
fastened  itself  to  the  rafters,  to  the  jambs  of  the  chimney,  to 
the  door-posts  ;  it  greAv  thickly  in  cornices,  forming  borders 
at  the  top  of  each  piece  of  Avail,  and  even  on  the  ledges  of 
the  rock,  like  a  dog  lying  on  his  dead  master,  which  presses 
him  close  with  his  paAvs,  covers  him  Avith  his  body,  and 
seems  to  defy  men  to  take  away  from  him  the  remains  of 
him  whom  he  has  loved. 


V. 

Claude  had  not  tried  to  rebuild  the  crumbled  house  that 
once  belonged  to  his  family,  and  to  make  it  once  more  an 
asylum  for  himself.  Nothing  would  haAre  been  easier,  when 
the  stones,  Avood-vrork,  and  tiles  AArere  still  whole.  Why  had 
h .?  preferred  to  lay  himself  at  the  foot  of  the  rock,  under  a 
kmd  of  holloAv  Avhich  formerly  made  a  stable  for  the  goats, 
and  to  sleep  there  like  a  beggar,  A\rithout  a  door  ?  God 
knows.  Without  doubt,  it  Avas  from  some  secret  superstition 
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of  his  heart  concerning  the  roof  where  he  had  grown  and 
loved,  or  out  of  horror  at  finding  himself  there  alone,  and 
feeling  it  so  empty  after  having  seen  it  so  full.  For  it  was 
not  idleness  ;  he,  every  week,  did,  for  nothing,  more  work 
than  would  have  been  required  once  more  to  raise  and  ren¬ 
der  habitable  the  substantial  cottage  of  his  mother. 

YI. 

Whatever  it  was,  his  cottage,  or  rather  his  grotto,  only 
consisted  of  a  kind  of  cave,  cut  either  by  the  waters  or  by 
the  crumbling  away  of  a  part  of  the  solid  material  of  the 
rock  itself.  As  this  cavity  did  not  extend  far  inward,  he 
had  added  to  it  two  little  granite  walls,  composed  of  rough 
stones,  most  of  them  triangular  :  these  stones  were  placed 
without  art,  one  upon  another,  in  such  a  manner,  however, 
as  that  the  protruding  angle  of  one  fitted  into  the  retiring 
angle  of  the  other,  in  the  manner  of  the  cyclopean  walls  we 
see  in  Etruria,  without  being  able  to  decide  whether  they 
were  built  by  nature  or  by  man.  These  two  walls  started 
from  the  rock,  arid  were  brought  forward  a  few  paces  over 
the  sloping  pebbles,  mixed  with  some  tufts  of  boxwood  ;  an¬ 
other  similar  wall  joined  them  together.  It  had  a  low  door 
in  it  opposite  to  the  valley,  and  a  ■window  beside  it,  half  shut 
up  by  a  bunch  of  broom,  still  in  flower.  The  door,  made  of 
three  pieces  of  worm-eaten  plank,  evidently  taken  from  the 
relics  of  planks  belonging  to  the  cottage  above,  had  no  other 
fastening  than  a  wooden  latch,  raised  by  a  string,  which 
hung  outside  in  the  day,  and  was  brought  in  at  night  through 
a  little  hole  above  the  latch,  into  the  interior  of  the  hut. 
The  part  of  the  roof  which  was  fastened  to  the  rock,  and 
•which  jutted  out  a  little  from  it,  was  covered,  instead  of 
thatch,  with  little  whisps  of  broom,  strongly  fastened  to¬ 
gether  with  thick  ropes  made  of  twisted  oat-straw,  upon 
which  the  rain  fell,  and  tufts  of  pellitory  of  the  wall  grew. 
The  rock  itself  served  as  a  natural  roof  for  the  back  of  the 
hut.  There  was  still  to  be  seen  on  the  projecting  ledge  of 
the  rock  the  remains  of  a  gallery  supported  by  an  old  beam, 
and  ornamented  with  a  ruinous  balustrade  and  one  or  two 
steps  of  the  stair-case,  which  had  formerly  been  the  rustic 
porch  of  the  house.  The  long  disheveled  branches  of  the 
ivy  of  which  I  have  spoken,  which  had  now  invaded  eveiy 
part  of  the  whole  dwelling,  grew  over  this  ruinous  gallery, 
and  reached  the  roof  of  the  new  hut.  A  crooked  quii  ee-tree, 
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some  junipers,  with  their  black  berries,  and  a  great  cluster 
of  hawthorn,  vegetable  forms  that  can  grow  in  stony  ground, 
had  taken  root  in  a  natural  cornice  of  rock.  There  they 
hung,  with  their  branches,  mistletoe,  fruits,  and  flowers,  over 
the  roof.  They  nearly  hid  it  with  their  dead  leaves,  green 
leaves,  and  the  odoriferous  snow  of  the  hawthorn.  I  was 
astonished  to  see  among  the  branches  two  or  three  nests  of 
the  small  birds  that  frequent  these  heights  ;  they  sat  on  their 
eggs,  looking  out  at  me  from  the  shadow  of  the  leaves  ;  they 
did  not  take  flight  at  my  approach,  but  seemed  to  have  by 
instinct  a  feeling  of  confidence  and  security.  The  lizards  in 
the  wall  did  not  run  away  either. 

VII. 

I  drew  the  string  of  the  'wooden  latch,  and  entered  tin 
hut,  calling  Claude  des  Huttes.  The  hut  was  empty.  1 
cast  a  rapid  glance  around  it,  in  order  to  form  an  opinion  of 
the  manners  and  habits  of  the  owner  by  the  appearance  of 
his  habitation.  A  single  look  taught  me  the  life  of  this  poor 
solitary.  The  end  of  the  hut  was  raised  some  feet  higher 
tlr an  the  floor.  This  was  a  kind  of  bed  excavated  by  the 
chisel  in  the  living  rock,  to  the  dimensions  of  a  man.  The 
vaulted  rock  was  its  ceiling.  Instead  of  a  mattress,  it  was 
covered  with  a  litter  of  oat-straw,  mixed  writh  hay  and  fine 
mountain  grass  A  bundle  of  broom  served  as  a  pillow. 
Three  or  four  black  sheep-skins  roiled  up  at  its  foot,  had 
*  served  for  blankets  in  winter.  Beside  this  niche,  there  hunn 
to  a  nail  a  woman’s  dress,  seamed  with  velvet,  and  having  a 
small  cross  of  gold  or  brass  upon  the  breast ;  it  was  the  sole 
decoration  of  the  hut — the>  lares  of  the  house,  as  it  seemed. 
A  little  further  off,  a  small  fire-place  was  seen  against  the 
rough  stone  Avail,  covered  with  a  small  quantity  of  the  white 
ashes  of  broom.  The  smoke,  which  had  blackened  the  gray 
stones  in  this  place,  evidently  escaped  through  an  opening 
between  two  blocks  of  granite,  made  by  chance,  but  put  to 
thi  A  use,  and  closed,  when  the  fire  was  out,  with  a  bundle 
of  dry  grass.  The  rest  of  the  floor  was  entirely  covered  with 
a  thick  and  clean  litter  of  fresh  heath  and  fern,  upon  which 
were  impressed  in  hollows  the  places  which  the  dogs,  goats, 
or  kids  had  weighed  down  with  their  bodies  in  the  night. 
The  whole  store  of  provisions  consisted  of  some  bundles  of 
last  year’s  golden  maize,  the  grains  of  which  the  peasants 
of  these  mountains  roast  under  the  ashes,  which  hung  from 
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a  beam  in  the  roof ;  some  peeled  chestnuts,  dried  in  the  oven 
which  they  bake  in  milk  ;  some  small  goats’-milk  cheeses, 
as  hard  as  the  stones  that  they  resemble  in  form,  and  a  large 
loaf  of  rye  bread,  already  cut,  on  which  stains  of  moldi¬ 
ness  began  to  assume  a  white,  woolly  appearance.  A  knife, 
a  stone  pot  for  boiling  potatoes,  and  a  bottle,  made  of  polish¬ 
ed  leather,  with  a  long  iron  handle  set  in  it,  to  draw  up  and 
drink  water  at  the  spring,  were  the  only  pieces  of  furniture, 
and  the  only  utensils  in  the  hut.  I  looked  through  the 
door-way,  at  my  house,  which  shone  on  the  horizon  in  the 
sun  of  the  valley,  with  its  extensive  walls,  its  roofs,  its 
towers,  its  large  rooms,  full  of  furniture,  useful  or  useless, 
of  all  the  servants,  and  all  the  appliances  of  a  civilization 
insatiable  in  its  wants  and  in  the  gratification  of  its  facti¬ 
tious  demands  ;  I  looked  again  at  the  personal  possessions 
of  Claude  des  Huttes,  and  w7ent  out,  saying  to  myself, 

“  Here,  then,  is  the  summary  of  a  man’s  wants.” 

VIII. 

I  shut  the  door  and  shouted  again  outside  ;  but  the  hollow 
of  the  rock  alone  echoed  the  name  of  its  tenant.  Then  I 
climbed  up  higher,  and  walked  here  and  there  to  find  the  man 
and  the  goats.  A  path,  imperceptible  to  every  eye  but  a 
hunter’s,  revealed  by  slight  foot-marks  in  the  turf,  and  by 
two  or  three  fern  leaves  having  been  recently  broken  by  a 
goat’s  horn,  guided  me  to  the  back  of  a  hill  surrounded  by 
gray  stones,  about  a  hundred  paces  above  the  waterfall.  An 
enormous  block  of  rock,  like  that  which  supported  the  old 
house,  issued  from  the  earth  in  the  middle  of  this  hill.  Grass, 
as  fine  as  silk  velvet,  grew  around.  I  slowly  made  the  tour 
of  this  rock,  the  summit  of  which  appeared  inaccessible  with¬ 
out  a  ladder  ;  then  I  found  a  crack  between  its  two  walls, 
and  some  irregular,  natural  steps,  which  facilitated  the  ac¬ 
cess.  I  climbed  them,  in  order  to  discover  from  a  higher 
elevation  every  thing  which  could  inhabit  these  peaks  and 
gorges,  where  earth,  rock,  and  water  seemed  to  try  to  hide 
themselves  under  the  multiplied  furrows  of  the  strata.  Hav¬ 
ing  reached  the  summit,  a  gentle  slope  led  me  on  the  south 
side  to  the  base  of  the  rock,  which  I  had  believed  to  be  in¬ 
accessible  in  every  direction.  There  was  a  level  space  or 
this  side,  with  a  little  inclosure  of  flowery  green  sward,  all 
walled  in  with  mossy  rocks  heaped  on  one  another,  like  a 
small  garden  preserved  by  chance  in  the  ruins  of  an  ancient 
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building.  As  I  set  my  foot  on  this  green  sward,  and  cast  a 
look  round  it,  I  saw  all  that  I  sought. 

IX. 

The  turf  lay  on  the  same  kind  of  slope  that  is  given  to  a 
thatched  roof,  in  order  to  allow  the  snow  and  rain  to  flow  off' 
it  in  winter  ;  the  mid-day  sun,  which  shone  full  upon  it,  re¬ 
flected  besides  by  the  sandy  prisms  of  the  granite  rocks  with 
which  it  was  walled  in  on  every  side,  spread  radiations  and 
warm  airs  over  it  unusual  at  this  height  above  the  valleys. 
You  breathed  spring  there.  A  cloud  of  insects  floated  and 
sported  in  the  rays,  which  they  made,  so  to  speak,  palpable. 
You  felt  that  other  guests  besides  man  had  discovered  this 
asylum.  Plants  also  multiplied  at  the  foot  of  the  rocks. 
Red  pinks  took  root  there,  and  waved  over  the  mosses  on 
the  wall,  like  cherries  half  opened  by  the  beaks  of  the  birds. 
Eglantines  in  profusion  formed  a  drapery  for  the  beautiful 
spot ;  their  long  and  flexible  shoots  threw  out  thousands  of 
vegetable  curves,  at  the  extremities  of  which  opened  a  star 
of  roses,  with  five  petals,  which  rained  upon  the  turf.  The 
grass,  though  wild,  seemed  to  have  been  cleaned  with  a  rake. 
The  hunter,  as  he  discovered  this  solitude  within  a  solitude, 
at  once  lovely  and  severe,  radiant  and  retired,  walled  in  and 
flowery,  was  uncertain  whether  the  portion  of  earth  which 
lay  under  his  eye  was  an  orchard,  a  garden,  or  a  sanctuary 
of  death  adorned  with  flowers  by  the  piety  of  a  deserted  vil¬ 
lage.  It  was,  in  fact,  something  which  partook  of  both  these 
characters — a  kind  of  funereal  garden,  where  life  disputed 
the  soil  with  death  ;  and  seeing  at  the  same  moment  the 
presence  of  grass,  flowers,  animals  feeding,  birds  singing,  and 
those  hillocks  of  green  turf,  which  seemed  to  be  the  folds  of 
man’s  coverings  in  his  last  bed,  I  hesitated  between  pain 
and  pleasure,  and  stood  looking  on  the  whole  in  silence  with 
out  knowing  whether  to  be  glad  or  to  be  melancholy.  Such 
was  the  first  impression  produced  on  me  by  this  charming 
asylum  of  ^-msliine,  silence,  and  repose. 

X. 

Hardly  had  I  placed  my  foot  on  this  flowery  grass  to  make 
the  to'  r  of  it,  than  a  strange  and  inexplicable  spectacle  at¬ 
tracted  my  eyes,  and  suspended  my  steps.  At  the  distance 
of  twenty  or  thirty  paces  from  where  I  stood,  three  great, 
worn  blocks  of  gray  granite,  at  the  highest  part  of  the  green 
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sward,  were  delineated  upon  the  blue  sky.  One  of  them 
sprung  from  the  earth  like  the  upright  shaft  of  a  ruined 
pilaster  ;  another  was  placed  across,  and  in  right  angles  with 
this  shaft ;  the  third,  like  the  square  trunk  of  a  pedestal, 
rose  from  the  middle  of  the  second  transversal  block,  and 
thus  formed,  whether  by  a  natural  chance,  or  by  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  the  constructor,  a  massive  and  flat-sided  cross,  the 
dimensions  and  weight  of  which  seemed  too  great  for  the 
strength  of  man  to  have  erected.  One  of  the  stone  branches 
of  this  cross  leaned  to  the  left  with  so  great  an  inclination, 
as  to  appear  to  indicate  that  this  half-Druidical  monument 
was  an  irregular  and  unskillful  sport  of  the  elements,  rather 
than  the  result  of  will.  Was  it  this  wild  cross  which  had 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  huts,  and 
caused  them  to  group  their  seven  or  eight  tombs  around  it  ? 
Was  it  these  inhabitants  who  had  brought  together  these 
hewn  blocks  in  ancient  times,  to  erect  with  them  the  sign 
of  their  death  and  their  immortality  ?  It  was  impossible  to 
say.  Little  gray  and  white  scales  of  lichen,  darkened  stains 
of  the  rain,  green  mosses  of  spring,  other  accidental  growths 
that  the  winds  sow  with  the  dust  of  the  earth  and  seeds  of 
plants  on  large  rocks,  clothed  these  three  blocks  of  granite 
with  all  kinds  of  saxillary  vegetation,  and  with  fine  and 
variously-tinted  velvets.  Tufts  of  purple  heath  hung  with 
their  flowers  downward  from  the  branches  of  the  cross  ;  a 
creeping  ivy  and  some  vigorous  brambles  interlaced  each 
other  in  all  directions  on  the  principal  shaft,  and  formed  at 
the  top  a  crown  of  tufted  leaves,  of  twisted  branches,  of 
flowers,  berries,  and  thorns,  which  called  to  mind  the  crown, 
symbolic  of  sacrifice,  upon  the  head  of  the  just  one  who  was 
crucified.  Two  kids,  as  white  as  snow,  through  the  instinct 
which  leads  these  creatures  toward  steeps,  had  lain  down 
opposite  to  each  other,  one  on  each  of  the  transversal  blocks 
of  this  cross,  their  forelegs  folded  under  their  bodies,  and 
their  bearded  heads  stretched  upon  the  blue  sky  like  an  an¬ 
tique  cornice. 

I  drew  my  dog’s  chain  close  to  me,  and  signed  to  him 
with  my  finger  to  be  silent,  that  he  might  not  disturb  the 
admirable  grouping  before  my  eyes,  which  had  been  thus 
arranged  by  chance  and  the  caprice  of  the  goats. 

XI. 

At  the  foot  of  this  group  of  stones  and  animals  slept 
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Claude  des  Huttes,  stretched  on  the  grass.  One  of  his  arms 
bent  under  his  head  served  him  for  a  pillow  ;  the  other  was 
extended,  and  rested  on  the  hack  of  a  dog  with  long  black 
silky  hair  by  his  side.  One  could  see  that  he  had  fallen 
asleep  while  caressing  it.  The  sun,  not  fierce  nor  burning, 
but  temperate  in  heat,  fell  in  his  course  toward  the  west 
full  upon  the  man  and  dog,  and  seemed  to  penetrate  them 
and  melt  them  in  his  own  fire,  as  though  grass,  stone,  and 
living  flesh  must  bless  his  rays  equally.  Beside  the  dog, 
five  or  six  sheep,  whose  winter  coat  of  wool  had  not  yet 
fallen  under  the  shears,  stood  in  a  circle  with  their  heads 
hanging  down;  and  close  together,  like  the  spokes  of  a  wheel 
upon  the  nave,  to  give  each  other  the  benefit  of  the  shade 
of  their  bodies.  A  beautiful  black  and  white  she-goat,  with 
a  full  udder,  lay  at  Claude’s  feet  in  an  attitude  of  repose, 
comfort,  and  complete  security.  She  leaned  her  pretty  head, 
ornamented  with  two  long  shining  horns,  upon  the  neck  of  a 
third  little  white  kid  without  horns,  lying  between  her  legs. 

The  hoofs  of  these  pretty  creatures,  polished  by  the  grass, 
shone  like  black  pebbles  in  the  waters  of  a  rivulet.  The 
large  eyes  of  the  mother,  vague,  absent,  and  dreamy,  like 
the  eyes  of  the  gazelle  and  the  camel,  seemed  to  think. 
They  wandered  by  turns  from  the  master  to  her  little  ones, 
from  the  dog  to  the  sheep,  from  the  rocks  to  the  grass,  as  if 
she  would  have  brought  together  voluptuously  within  her 
eye  all  the  picture  of  peace  of  which  she  formed  a  part. 
Some  rabbits  nibbled  the  wild  thyme  in  the  grass  by  the  side 
of  the  dog,  the  goats,  and  the  man,  without  being  frightened 
even  at  my  approach.  One  could  see  that  Claude  .had 
taught  his  dog,  to  regard  them  as  part  of  the  flock.  Seven 
or  eight  plum,  and  two  cherry  trees,  with  their  thin  trunks 
twisted  by  the  wind,  grew  a  few  paces  off  under  the  shelter 
of  a  row  of  blocks  of  granite  higher  than  the  rest  of  the  in¬ 
closure.  Their  blossoms,  which,  though  late,  were  begin¬ 
ning-  to  fall,  rained  down  in  flakes  at  each  insensible  breath  1 
of  air.  They  made  a  floating  shadow,  intermingled  with 
light  upon  the  grass. 

Nature  knows  how  cold  and  tempestuous  are  the  highest 
peaks  of  the  mountains.  There  she  only  grows  small  trees 
with  meager  foliage,  the  light  and  waving  shadow  of  which 
is  but  a  l  arrow  and  transparent  vail  on  the  face  of  the 
earth.  Tne  shadow  of  the  plum  and  cherry  trees  in  blos¬ 
som  did  not  reach  as  far  as  the  feet  of  the  sleeping  mason 
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Against  the  blocks  of  stone,  behind  the  trees,  seven  bee¬ 
hives,  with  a  little  pointed  straw  roof  over  them,  might  be 
seen  mounted  on  as  many  stones,  which  served  them  as  ped¬ 
estals  to  protect  them  from  damp  during  the  rains.  These 
bee-hives,  full  of  swarms,  emitted  a  low  roaring  sound,  like 
a  flame  in  a  green  wood;  the  bees,  warmed  by  the  sun, 
went  out  and  in,  in  crowds,  flying  round  the  man  and  rest¬ 
ing  even  on  his  arm  and  forehead  without  stinsrino*  him  : 

°  a  CO' 

for,  like  the  domestic  animals,  they  knew  the  hand  that  fed 
them.  An  immense  ant-hill  rose  near  the  peasant’s  head. 
His  stick  would  not  demolish  it,  for  it  might  not  destroy  a 
city  built  by  those  little  architects  of  the  good  God,  as  he 
afterward  said  to  me.  Legions  o f  little  familiar  lizards 
showed  their  pretty  sprightly  heads  between  the  clefts  of 
the  stones,  or  pursued  each  other  in  the  fine  grass,  without 
being  afraid  to  pass  over  the  feet,  hands,  and  even  the  black 
hair  of  the  man,  and  over  the  dog’s  paws.  It  was  evident 
that  a  spirit  of  gentleness  and  love  had  established  confi¬ 
dence  and  peace  among  all  the  things  and  all  the  beings  in 
this  little  mountain  colony. 

XII. 

I  remained  immovable  and  involuntarily  affected  as  I 
looked  at  all  this.  I  now  feared  disturbing  and  bringing 
trouble  into  the  midst  of  it  by  awaking  Claude,  to  question 
him.  If  I  had  been  able  to  retire  in  silence,  and  without 
having  been  seen,  I  would  have  retraced  my  steps.  But  at 
the  moment  when  I  turned  back  to  go  and  wait  at  the  door 
of  his  hut  for  the  time  when  the  stone-mason  should  awake 
and  return  home,  his  dog  smelled  mine.  He  rose  on  his 
haunches,  looking  toward  me,  and  lifting  up  his  muzzle  in 
the  air,  as  dogs  do  when  they  are  in  distress,  or  surprised  by 
any  unexpected  object;  he  uttered  a  long  howl  of  anguish 
and  fear,  to  awaken  his  master.  Claude  rose  up,  looked  to¬ 
ward  me,  knew  me,  and  made  some  steps  toward  me  with 
an  air  of  visible  embarrassment.  I  then  came  forward  my¬ 
self,  smiling,  in  order  to  reassure  him,  and  taking  his  hand  : 
“  I  see  how  it  is,  Claude,”  said  I  to  him  ;  “  you  feel  your¬ 
self  in  fault  toward  me,  and  are  afraid  that  I  may  have 
come  to  reproach  you  with  having  deserted  my  work  after 
it  was  begun.  Be  at  ease  ;  sit  down  where  you  were  there, 
in  the  midst  of  your  family  of  goats,  sheep,  lizards,  bees,  and 
dog.  All  these  are  of  the  same  family  with  ourselves — is  it 
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not  so  ?  I  understand  and  love  them  as  you  do.  Since  the 
good  God  did  not  feel  too  great  to  make  them,  we  ought  not 
to  feel  ourselves  too  great  to  keep  them  company.”  The 
dog  was  silent,  the  goat  did  not  rise  from  her  place  in  the 
grass,  the  sheep  continued  to  bleat  with  their  heads  between 
their  legs,  the  lizards  to  run,  the  bees  to  murmur.  "We  sat 
down  in  the  sun  opposite  to  one  another,  he  on  his  green  hil¬ 
lock,  I  on  mine,  our  heads  in  the  light  of  heaven,  our  feet  in 
the  grass,  in  furrow  of  a  tomb  closed  and  forgotten,  under  a 
green  winding-sheet  of  turf  embalmed  with  flowers,  and 
held  together  the  conversation  I  had  desired  with  him. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

I. 

I.  Why  have  you  left  my  work,  Claude?  Have 
been  ill  ?  or  have  you  broken  your  tools  ?  or  did  you  hud. 
the  quarry  intractable,  and  the  blocks  of  stone  brittle  and 
friable  under  the  hammer? 

He.  No,  sir,  I  have  not  been  ill,  I  have  not  broken  my 
tools,  the  quarry  is  easily  worked,  and  the  stone  is  somat ; 
yet  I  have  not  ventured  to  tell  you  why  I  went  away  dis¬ 
honestly,  like  a  thief,  without  thanking  you,  without  giving 
you  notice,  without  asking  for  my  wages — because  I  felt 
myself  to  be  faulty,  and  should  never  have  been  able  to 
find  good  reasons  for  my  conduct.  But  you  will  paidon 
me  if  I  have  given  you  trouble  :  it  was  not  done  willingly. 
On  the  contrary,  I  wished  to  serve  you  if  I  had  been  able, 
for  your  mother  was  well  loved  in  the  mountain,  and  they 
talk  of  her  still  there  when  they  meet  together  in  the  even¬ 
ing. 

I.  Well !  it  is  in  my  mother’s  name  that  I  ask  you  to  tell 
me  why  you  will  dot  work  for  me.  Come,  take  courage  : 
the  souls  of  men  are  bells  of  the  same  metal ;  they  give 
out,  whether  on  the  heights  or  at  the  base  of  the  mountain, 
the  same  sound.  What  is  just  in  your  case  will  be  just  in 
mine.  Speak  to  me  as  you  would  speak  to  God.  How 
have  you  reconciled  it  to  your  conscience  to  go  away  and 
leave  me  thus  in  embarrassment  ? 

3  2 
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He.  Well,  sir,  this  is  the  matter.  I  said  to  myself; 
“  Claude,  you  will  not  work  for  money  ;  this  is  your  pri¬ 
vate  feeling — your  fancy;  no  one  has  any  thing  to  do  with 
it,  that  is  true.  You  work  for  the  poor  when  they  have 
no  one  else  to  do  their  work.  At  this  moment  there  are 
no  poor  people  who  want  your  service ;  you  work  for  the 
gentleman  of  the  chateau  ;  you  will  only  take  your  food 
from  him — it  is  well.”  And  I  went  on  working  happily 
for  five  days;  my  stones  are  at  the  edge  of  the  quarry; 
you  can  see  them.  Nevertheless,  I  was  not  easy  in  my 
mind  while  doing  ray  work ;  something  within  me  re¬ 
proached  me  with  I  did  not  well  know  what,  when,  on 
the  sixth  day,  while  eating  my  bread  in  the  morning,  sit¬ 
ting  on  the  stone  I  was  hewing,  a  thought,  came  upon  me 
like  a  flash  of  lightning  in  my  eyes.  I  said  to  myself, 
“You  are  working  at  a  cheap  rate  for  this  rich  family;  it 
is  well  for  it  and  well  for  you,  who  have  only  your  dog  to 
feed ;  but  there  are  in  the  country,  in  the  villages  on  the 
other  side  of  the  mountain,  stone-masons  who  have  a  father 
and  mother,  wife  and  children  to  lodge,  to  keep  warm,  to 
clothe,  to  feed,  and  to  bring  up  with  their  daily  wages. 
Who  employs  them  ? — the  rich.  Now,  if  you  work  with¬ 
out  wages  for  the  rich,  who  will  employ  the  poor  work¬ 
men  of  your  class  who  are  sons  or  fathers  of  a  family  ] 
And  if  they  have  no  work,  who  will  feed  their  children  ] 
While  you  believe  that  you  are  doing  a  charitable  action 
here,  you  are  stealing  the  bread  and  the  life  of  your  com¬ 
rades.”  This  struck  me  as  if  a  stone  had  been  thrown  at 
my  head  and  ear.  I  threw  down  my  piece  of  bread,  I 
put  my  pick-ax,  large  hammer,  and  matting-hammer  in  my 
bag,  and  set  off  toward  my  house  as  if  I  had  done  some 
wicked  deed.  Was  I  wrong,  sir,  to  think  of  my  poor  mar¬ 
ried  comrades  ]  and  was  it  not  their  bread  that  I  was  eat¬ 
ing  ] 

I.  No,  Claude,  you  were  not  wrong;  you  reasoned 
rightly,  you  felt  rightly,  and  I  willingly  pardon  you.  But 
tell  me  also  who  it  is  that  has  made  your  judgment  so  clear 
and  your  conscience  so  delicate,  that  your  duties  of  justice 
and  charity  toward  your  neighbor  always  prevail  over  your 
own  interest,  and  that  you  think  of  others  before  thinking 
of  yourself] 

He.  I  do  not  know,  sir;  I  think  that  the  good  God  has 
made  me  so. 
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I.  You  have,  then,  studied  in  your  childhood,  and  learn¬ 
ed  your  religion  from  some  cure  of  the  neighborhood,  a 
relation  of  your  family,  or  in  some  seminary,  whence  these 
ideas  concerning  God,  your  neighbor,  and  Christian  per¬ 
fection  have  remained  in  the  depths  of  your  soul,  to  be  de¬ 
veloped  afterward  in  works  of  charity  ] 

He.  No,  sir,  I  have  never  studied,  either  with  a  cure  or 
in  a  seminary ;  my  father  and  mother  were  too  poor  for 
that.  Besides,  when  I  was  at  the  proper  age  for  learning, 
there  were  not  even  cures  in  the  parishes,  or  bells  in  the 
steeples.  I  have  learned  nothing  of  religion,  except  the 
three  or  four  prayers  that  my  mother  knew  by  heart,  and 
that  she  made  us  say  after  her  when  the  fire  was  put  out 
at  home.  I  do  not  even  know  how  to  read  and  write,  and 
I  reckon  my  money  with  straws  and  pebbles. 

I.  But,  then,  how  did  your  mind  become  formed  all 
alone  1 

Tic.  Are  we  alone,  sir,  when  we  have  the  good  God 
always  present  above  us  or  before  us  ?  I  have  never  felt 
alone  in  my  life. 

I.  You  are  right.  But  how  have  you  been  raised  out 
of  yourself,  and  accustomed  to  this  presence  of  the  good 
God,  which  peoples  the  desert  for  you,  and  converses  with 
you  like  an  invisible  friend  1 

He.  I  do  not  know  any  more,  sir;  I  think  it  is  his  good¬ 
ness  toward  me  that,  seeing  that  I  was  destined  to  live  so 
high  up  here,  without  wife  or  children,  father  or  mother,  he 
comes  to  visit  me  oftener  than  other  people,  to  console  me, 
and  prevent  me  from  becoming  weary  of  life. 

I.  You  do  not  become  very  weary  of  life,  then,  in  this 
hermitage,  in  the  midst  of  snows  and  tempests,  silence  and 
solitude  'l 

He.  Oh,  no,  sir!  I  am  never  weary.  Can  one  feel 
weary  in  the  society  of  him  who  knows  every  thing,  who 
says  every  thing,  who  hears  all  that  we  have  to  say  to  him, 
and  who  is  never  tired*  of  hearing  us  and  answering  us  in 
our  hearts  ] 

I.  No  ;  but  it  requires  great  concentration  of  mind,  and 
great  elevatipn  of  the  spirit,  not  to  be  distracted  from  this 
inward  conversation  witi  the  good  God,  not  to  be  deafened 
by  the  noise  of  the  world,  and  dragged  into  the  current  of 
trifling  thoughts.  In  a  word,  it  requires  that  we  should  be 
endowed  with  a  peculiar  sense — a  sense  which  is  common 
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to  all  men,  but  which  is  not  developed  in  all  in  the  same 
degree — a  sense  more  intellectual  and  more  divine  than 
all  others — the  sense  of  the  infinite,  the  sense  of  God.  In 
other  words,  my  poor  Claude,  it  seems  that  you  have  in  a 
superior  degree  this  sense  of  God,  the  gift  of  gifts,  the 
sovereign  intelligence  in  the  learned  or  the  ignorant,  the 
sovereign  wealth  among  the  rich  or  among  the  poor,  the 
sovereign  felicity  with  the  happy  and  the  unhappy.  I 
believed  I  discovered  it  in  you  when  I  saw  and  spoke 
with  you  the  other  day.  I  come  out  from  among  people 
more  educated  and  of  higher  rank  than  you  ;  but  I  respect 
you,  I  envy  and  admire  you,  and  it  was  to  hear  this  supe¬ 
rior  sense  speak  from  the  lips  of  a  simple  artisan  that  I 
said  to  myself:  Let  me  go  up  there;  God  reveals  himself 
sometimes  in  burning  bushes;  more  peace,  light  and  seren¬ 
ity  is  always  found  in  proportion  as  we  leave  the  valleys 
where  men  swarm,  and  rise  toward  the  heights  where  their 
din  ceases. 

He.  All,  sir,  you  have  deceived  yourself;  I  have  not 
even  a  single  word  upon  my  tongue.  I  remain  sometimes, 
on  the  contrary,  a  whole  week  without  speaking.  The 
good  God  would  have  done  well  to  make  me  dumb  ;  for, 
except  to  call  my  goats,  my  sheep,  and  my  dog,  by  their 
names,  I  have  never  felt  the  need  of  speaking. 

I.  There  are  souls  so  full  of  thoughts  and  feelings  that 
they  can  not  pour  them  out.  Perhaps  it  is  thus  with  yours. 

He.  Oh,  I  do  not  believe  it,  sir;  I  say  nothing,  because 
I  have  nothing  to  say.  It  is  even  partly  on  this  account 
that  I  do  not  go  down  and  live  among  other  people.  I  say 
to  myself — What  would  you  do  down  there  I  You  do  not 
even  know  how  to  answer  when  the  children  look  at  you  . 

at  work,  and  ask  you  the  name  of  your  tools. 

I.  But  then  something  speaks  within  you  when  you  are 
silent]  For,  indeed,  God  has  given  to  every  soul  the 
necessity  of  sympathy,  the  need  of  hearing  and  of  answer¬ 
ing,  ,s  he  has  given  to  air,  water,  and  flame  the  necessity 
of  motion,  of  supply  from  the  source,  and  of  spreading  up¬ 
ward,  unless  they  would  be  exhausted  or  extinguished. 

He.  That  is  true,  sir;  there  is  some  one  who  breathes, 
who  moves,  who  flows,  who  burns,  who  converses  unknown 
to  me,  constantly  with  me.  I  feel  him  well,  I  hear  him  well ; 
sometimes,  even,  I  answer  him  in  my  heart.  But  it  is  a 
speech  without  words,  which  we  understand  without  hav* 
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ing  been  at  school,  and  read  without  ha\ing  learned  to  read 
in  books.  It  is  low  and  indistinct,  like  the  sound  of  deep 
water  in  the  pools  of  the  abyss,  and,  nevertheless,  it  keeps 
me  company,  and  consoles  me  like  a  woman,  or  like  a  friend 
by  the  chimney-corner  at  night.  Without  this  conversation, 
should  I  not  have  been  dead  many  years  since  I 

He  stopped  and  sighed  as  he  involuntarily  cast  a  look 
toward  one  of  those  green  hillocks,  which  had  struck  me 
as  I  entered  the  inclosure.  1  saw  that  there  was  in  him  an 
association  with  that  which  lay  under  the  grass,  and  that  he 
feared  to  touch  upon  it  before  me.  I  would  not  do  violence 
to  his  mystery  on  my  first  day  of  intercourse  with  him.  I 
did  not  show  that  I  had  observed  his  interruption  and  sur¬ 
prised  his  sigh. 

I.  And  concerning  what  does  this  inward  murmur,  which 
thus  conyerses  with  you,  usually  speak  to  you  1 

He.  We  speak  of  all  that  I  see  on  the  earth,  sir,  and 
above,  he  added,  pointing  to  the  field  of  the  stars  over  our 
heads.  Above  all,  we  speak  of  Him. 

I.  Of  him  !  whom  I 

He.  The.  good  God,  sir. 

1.  But  if  you  have  never  been  at  school,  nor  learned  the 
catechism,  which  was  not  taught  in  your  childhood,  nor 
have  read  books  where  God  is  spoken  of,  how  do  you  know 
even  that  a  God  exists  I 

He.  Ah  !  sir,  first  our  mother  told  us  so,  and  then  after¬ 
ward,  when  1  grew  up,  I  knew  many  good  souls  who  took 
me  to  houses  of  prayer  where  people  assemble  to  adore 
him  and  serve  him  together,  and  to  listen  to  the  words 
thr  t  he  has  commissioned  his  saints  to  reveal  to  men  in  his 
nr  me.  But,  even  though  my  mother  had  not  spoken  of 
him  to  me,  and  even  though  I  had  never  heard  the  cate¬ 
chism  tnught  in  the  parishes  when  I  made  my  tour  of 
France,  is  there  not  a  catechism  in  every  thing  that  sur¬ 
rounds  us,  which  instructs  the  eyes  and  the  soul  of  the 
most  ignorant  I  Are  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  required 
to  enable  us  to  read  his  name  1  Does  not  the  idea  of  him 
enter  our  eyes  with  the  first  ray  of  light,  into  our  spirit  with 
our  first  reflection,  into  our  heart  with  our  first  emotion  I 
I  do  not  know  how  other  men  are  made,  sir;  but,  as  to  me, 
I  could  not  see,  I  do  not  say  a  star,  but  even  an  insect,  the 
leaf  of  a  tree,  a  grain  of  sand,  without  saying  to  it,  “Who 
was  it  that  made  thee  V' 
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I.  And  you  answer  to  yourself:  It  was  God. 

He.  You  say  well,  sir;  it  could  not  make  itself;  for  be¬ 
fore  making  any  thing,  it  must  be  :  is  it  not  so  h  And  be¬ 
fore  being,  it  was  not ;  it  could  not,  therefore,  make  itself. 
Nothing  is  more  true  than  that.  At  least,  this  is  how  I  put 
the  case ;  but  you  must  know  how  to  put  it  in  many  ways 
more  learned  than  this. 

I.  No;  all  ways  of  putting  it  terminate  in  yours.  It 
may  be  said  in  more  words,  but  not  with  more  truth. 
Effects  without  a  cause;  an  immense  chain  which  should 
ascend  and  descend  even  to  the  infinitude  of  the  heights 
end  depths  of  space,  which  should  bear  worlds  and  worlds 
suspended  in  every  direction  to  its  innumerable  rings,  and 
which  should  have  no  first  link  !  Behold  the  world  with¬ 
out  God,  my  poor  Claude.  A  confusion  that  you  would 
not  speak  of  before  your  dog  for  fear  of  revolting  the  in¬ 
stinct  of  an  animal ;  is  it  not  so  I  Those  who  do  not  see 
God  have  never  appeared  to  me  to  be  men.  They  are  in 
my  eyes  beings  of  a  separate  species,  born  to  contradict 
the  creation,  to  say  no,  where  all  nature  says  yes;  intel¬ 
lectual  shadows  whom  God  has  created,  to  make  the  splen¬ 
dor  of  the  evidence  of  himself  shine  the  brighter  by  the 
absurdity  of  their  blindness.  They  do  not  shock  me,  they 
make  me  sorrowful;  I  do  not  hate  them,  I  pity  them;  they 
are  the  blind  of  soul :  God  will  give  them  eyes. 

He.  Are  there  men  like  this  I 

I.  They  say  so ;  I  have  never  believed  it.  Have  you 
not,  however,  heard  of  living  men  whose  skin  is  dead,  who 
neither  feel  heat  nor  cold,  water  nor  fire,  nor  the  thousand 
impressions  which  the  air  communicates  to  our  skins,  both 
pleasurable  and  painful  I 

He.  Yes;  those  unfortunate  people  whom,  in  our  mount¬ 
ains,  they  call  lepers. 

I.  Well,  since  there  are  men  who  have  not  received  the 
sense  of  touch  in  their  outward  form,  it  may  be  believed 
that  there  are  some  who  have  not  received  the  power  of 
judgment  and  feeling  in  their  inward  being.  Those  who 
do  not  see  God,  if  they  exist,  would  be  the  lepers  of  the 
spirit. 

He.  God  is  too  good  to  leave  them  in  this  darkness. 

I.  How  do  you  know  that  God  is  good  % 

He.  Because  we  love  that  which  is  good,  and  if  God 
were  not  good  we  could  not  prevent  ourselves  from  hating 
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him  Now  I  ask  yon,  sir,  who  appear  to  understand  this 
much  better  than  1,  what  would  a  creation  be  in  which  the 
creature  could  not  help  hating  his  creator  ?  It  would  be  a 
contradiction.  The  creature  would  love  good  by  nature, 
and  the  creator,  who  made  him  to  raise  him  to  himself  and  • 
to  love  him,  would  be  evil !  you  see  that  this  is  the  world 
turned  upside  down,  and  our  ideas  all  embroiled  and  per¬ 
plexed.  We  do  not  rest  in  such  a  thought,  except  for  a 
moment  when  we  were  suffering  very  much,  and  forget 
his  justice  and  our  hope  in  him.  But  it  is  a  cry  which 
escapes  the  lips,  and  after  which  the  soul  hurries  to  catch 
it  before  God  has  heard  it. 

And  then,  sir,  that  which  is  above  all  great  and  won¬ 
derful,  is  it  not  the  vast  amount  of  justice  and  goodness 
throughout  nature  I  And  since  he  has  put  into  us,  who 
proceed  from  him,  and  who  are  only  his  distant  and  dark 
image,  justice  and  goodness  as  things  that  we  love  whether 
we  will  or  no,  is  not  this  a  proof  that  he  possesses  them 
himself  beyond  measure  I  Must  it  not  be  a  necessity  that 
he  is  infinitely  good,  since  he  wills  to  be  infinitely  loved 
by  all  that  proceeds  from  his  hands'?  This,  at  least,  is 
what  I  say  to  myself  sometimes  when  life  is  difficult,  and 
I  am  full  of  sorrow.  But  I  seldom  have  occasion  to  reason 
in  this  way ;  I  see  him  too  well,  I  feel  him  too  well,  I 
touch  him,  if  I  may  dare  to  say  so,  too  nearly,  heart  to 
heart,  to  commit  toward  him  the  outrage  and  ingratitude 
of  believing  him  wicked. 

But  think  for  a  moment  how  this  could  be,  sir ;  I,  a  poor 
worm  or  the  earth,  that  I  could  be  good,  and  God  could  be 
evil?  The  reflection  be  fire,  and  the  sun  ice?  Truly,  I 
am  ashamed  of  my  comrades  who  have  sometimes  spoken 
these  follies  to  me. 

1.  You  feel,  then,  within  you,  a  vast  and  grateful  love 
of  the  good  God  ? 

lie.  Alas  !  sir,  not  so  much  as  I  would,  nor  as  I  ought. 

I  have  not  knowledge  enough  to  understand  the  perfec¬ 
tions  of  this  invisible  father,  and  to  bathe  my  spirit  in  the 
depths  of  his  goodness.  I  see  him  exactly  as  might  one 
of  these  rough  and  black  stones  which  are  warmed  by  the 
sun  as  long  as  he  shines  upon  them.  If  I  were  like  one 
of  those  mirrors  that  I  have  seen  shining  at  the  end  of  the 
rooms  in  your  chateau,  I  should  be  much  more  thoroughly 
warmed,  that  is  to  say,  I  should  love  him  much  more. 
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Love  must  be  great  in  proportion  as  mind  is  great.  I  am 
a  poor  man,  I  can  not  possess  such  power  of  admiration  as 
a  learned  man. 

I.  And  how  is  that  ] 

He.  He  created  me. 

I.  But  it  cost  Him  nothing. 

He.  It  cost  him  a  thought — a  thought  of  God,  sir ! 
Have  we  ever  thought  enough  of  that]  As  to  me,  I  often 
reflect  upon  it,  and  I  become  as  proud  as  a  god  in  my 
humility,  as  great  as  the  world  in  my  littleness!  A  thought 
of  God  !  But  that  is  worth  as  much  to  me  as  if  he  had 
given  me  the  whole  universe.  For,  indeed,  sir,  though  I 
am  but  a  small  thing,  yet  in  order  to  create  me,  it  must  be 
that  he  thought  of  me — of  me  who  did  not  yet  exist,  that 
he  saw  me  from  afar,  that  lie  gave  me  life  beforehand, 
that  he  reserved  my  little  space  for  me,  my  little  moment, 
my  little  weight,  my  little  work,  my  birth,  my  death,  and 
— I  feel  it,  sir — my  immortality.  What!  is  that  nothing, 
sir  1  nothing  to  have  filled  one  thought  of  God,  and  to  have 
filled  it  so  that  He  should  have  deigned  to  create  you  ] 
Ah  !  I  repeat  it  to  you,  when  I  think  of  this,  nothing  but 
this,  sir,  nothing  but  this,  when  I  think  of  it,  it  builds  up 
the  love  cf  God  within  me. 

He  stopped,  as  if  breathless  with  emotion,  and  bent 
down  his  head  upon  his  two  large  hands,  as  if  to  reflect. 
His  eyes  were  wet  when  he  opened  them.  I  had  been 
astonished,  as  I  listened  to  him,  to  ^perceive  how  an  idea  so 
powerful  and  just,  though  so  simple,  had  lent  expressions 
\o  this  man  of  silence,  such  as  I,  a  man  practiced  in  elo¬ 
quence,  could  scarcely  have  equaled  for  aptness  and  im¬ 
pressiveness. 

I.  But  what  idea  have  you  of  this  good  God,  whom  you 
love  so  much,  my  poor  Claude  I 

He.  Ah  !  sir,  I  have  thought,  I  have  thought,  I  have 
thought  of  this  ever  since  I  came  into  the  world,  and  I 
have  not  been  able  yet  to  satisfy  myself  with  the  smallest 
shadow  of  an  idea.  My  weak  spirit  has  in  vain  swelled 
within  my  head,  as  though  it  would  break  the  walls  of  my 
forehead,  to  rush  out  of  its  prison,  and  extend  to  the  di¬ 
mensions  of  all  the  worlds  ;  it  is  always  like  nothing  in  the 
presence  of  every  thing.  It  is  not  equal  to  a  grain  of  dust 
of  his  greatness,  a  minute  of  his  duration,  a  drop  of  water 
in  the  sea  of  his  perfections;  these  weigh  like  a  hundred 
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thousand  mountains  of  this  granite  on  the  wing  of  one  of 
these  little  flies;  they  overwhelm  the  soul  of  a  poor  man, 
they  would  overwhelm  the  united  souls  of  all  the  creat¬ 
ures  who  have  ever  lived,  who  live  now,  or  will  live  to 
eternity. 

We  must  not  think  to  make  to  ourselves  an  idea  of 
Him,  sir;  an  idea  of  God!  To  have  this,  one  must  be 
(rod  one’s  self.  An  image  I  do  not  say  one  can  not  have. 
I  sometimes  make  thousands  of  images ;  sometimes  one, 
sometimes  another,  which  satisfy  me  for  a  moment,  and 
comfort  my  spirit  like  a  plank  which  comforts  a  drowning 
man  for  an  instant ;  but  it  does  not  long  give  support ;  it 
sinks  under  you,  and  your  spirit  is  drowned  eternally  in 
this  contemplation. 

I.  And  what  images  come  to  you  most  frequently, 
Claude  1 

lie.  Oh,  sir,  it  would  be  easier  to  count  the  grains  of 
dust  that  fly  oft*  from  the  stone  under  my  hammer  during 
a  summer’s  day,  and  that  the  wind  blows  into  my  eyes. 
Sometimes  I  see  him  like  a  sky  without  end,  sown  with 
eyes  in  every  direction,  which  envelops  the  world,  and 
enlarges  in  proportion  as  more  are  thrown  into  it,  seeming 
always  empty  though  always  full !  Sometimes  1  see  him 
like  an  ocean  without  shores,  out  of  which  proceed  innu¬ 
merable  islands  and  continents.  Sometimes  I  see  him  like 
a  giant  who  is  loaded  forever  with  mountains,  seas,  suns, 
and  worlds  heaped  one  on  the  other,  and  who  does  not 
even  feel  their  weight.  Sometimes  I  see  him  like  a  dial 
drawn  on  the  sky  in  ciphers  of  suns,  the  hand  of  which 
lengthens,  lengthens,  lengthens  without  end,  toward  the 
edge  of  the  dial,  without  ever  reaching  it.  Sometimes  I 
see  him  like  an  infinite  eye,  wider  open  than  the  sky  over 
his  works,  on  which  he  looks,  increasing  as  he  creates 
them,  in  order  to  embrace  them  all.  Sometimes  like  an 
immeasurable  hand,  which  bears  us  all,  and  brings  us 
nearer  to  his  face  to  enlighten  us,  and  to  his  breath  to 
warm  us.  Sometimes  like  a  heart,  which  beats  in  all  his 
works,  from  the  greatest  to  the  least !  In  short,  what  can 
I  say  to  you,  sir!  Though  I  were  to  recount  to  you  these 
foolish  thoughts,  arising  out  of  the  ignorance  of  a  poor  man, 
till  the  breath  of  each  of  us  was  exhausted,  they  would  still 
be  always  and  forever  nothing  but  follies,  shadows  of  a 
bird’s  wing  on  the  skin,  the  light  of  a  glow-worm  beside 
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the  gtars  !  It  is  all  nothingness.  I  feel  it  as  much  as  you 
do.  And  I  never  rest  in  it  a  minute.  There  is  only  one 
thins:  that  a  little  satisfies  me,  and  it  is  so  foolish  I  scarcely 
dare  tell  it  you. 

I.  Tell  it  me  also,  Claude.  One  of  us  lias  not  more  in¬ 
telligence  than  another  in  the  presence  of  the  impossible  to 
conceive  and  the  impossible  to  express. 

He.  Well,  sir,  it  is  this.  I  lie  down  in  summer,  in  the 
middle  of  the  day,  in  the  grass  or  the  sand,  on  my  l^ack, 
with  my  eyes  half  closed  and  turned  toward  the  rays  which 
fall  from  the  sky  on  my  face ;  in  this  manner  there  rains 
into  my  eyes  and  into  my  soul  a  dazzling  flood  of  rays  as 
rosy  as  the  flowers  of  the  eglantine.  This  flows,  illumines, 
warms  me  to  the  depths  of  my  heart,  as  if  one  were  plunged 
into  a  lake  of  light,  which  entered  into  one’s  limbs  and 
veins,  and  even  into  one’s  spirit.  Then,  sir,  I  figure  to  my¬ 
self  that  these  rays,  this  dazzling  light,  this  warmth,  is  the 
ocean  of  God  in  which  I  swim,  and  that  I  am  carried 
deliciously  across  space,  light  and  transparent  as  the  air,  to 
I  know  not  where — it  is  a  grief  to  me  when  I  open  my 
eyes  and  only  see  the  sun.  I  thought  that  it  was  He,  and  I 
am  ready  to  weep  at  having  lost  the  feeling  of  his  presence. 
But  I  make  you  laugh,  sir  !  What  would  you  have  !  We 
are  all  children  when  we  are  seeking  our  father !  He  has 
hidden  himself  too  high  for  our  hands  and  our  eyes.  We 
all  stammer  as  we  call  him  and  seek  him  ;  we  only  embrace 
his  shadow  !  No  matter,  he  continued,  casting  a  look  to¬ 
ward  the  green  hillock  on  which  I  was  seated,  to  be  de¬ 
ceived  is  still  to  love;  is  it  not? 

I.  Yes,  Claude,  we  can  only  reach  to  the  extent  our 
hands  can  stretch ;  we  can  only  comprehend  to  the  height 
of  our  spirits.  God  wills  that  you  and  I  should  feel  the 
distance  that  nothing  can  measure  between  him  and  us. 
Whenever  we  try  to  fill  it  up  with  our  dreams  or  our 
images,  we  fill  it  with  our  follies,  our  audacities,  or  our 
idols !  Let  it  suffice  us  to  feel  him,  to  hope  in  him,  to  love 
him ;  as  to  understanding  him,  the  sun  itself,  if  the  sun  is 
the  intelligence  of  heaven,  would  be  extinguished  there  ! 

He.  Well  said,  sir !  the  sun  would  be  extinguished  there ; 
what  would  become  of  us  ?  Let  us  be  satisfied  to  do  his 
will  during  this  little  moment  on  the  earth. 

J.  But  how  are  you  sure,  Claude,  that  you  do  the  will 
of  the  good  God  ? 
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He.  Ah!  as  to  that,  sir,  it  is  different;  I  know  nothing 
of  it,  but  I  am  sure. 

1.  But,  once  more,  how  are  you  sure  of  it"? 

He.  How,  sir]  Because  I  have  here,  in  my  heart,  and 
not  in  my  head — the  head  has  vertigoes,  the  head  deceives, 
as  we  say  ;  but  the  heart  never  goes  round,  and  the  con¬ 
science  does  not  deceive ;  because  I  have  here  (striking 
his  breast)  a  heart  and  a  conscience,  which  have  two 
voices,  low  but  clear,  and  which  say  to  me,  this  is  good, 
this  is  bad,  this  is  just,  this  is  unjust,  this  is  right,  this  is 
wrong  ;  and  that  which  is  good,  just,  and  right — that  is  the 
will  of  God. 

I.  And  how  do  you  know  this,  once  more  I 

He.  I  repeat  to  you,  sir,  that  I  have  no  need  to  know  it, 
because  I  feel  it.  When  I  hurt  myself  with  my  hammer, 
and  my  flesh  suffers  and  bleeds,  I  have  no  need  to  prove 
that  I  have  hurt  myself :  is  it  not  so  ]  I  simply  feel  it. 
Well !  in  the  same  way,  when  I  have  hurt  my  soul  by  not 
following  the  will  of  God,  I  do  not  need  to  prove  it  to  my¬ 
self;  I  feel  it  strongly  enough,  and  my  soul  cries  and  bleeds 
within  me,  like  my  flesh  under  my  hammer.  That  which 
is  felt,  sir,  is  much  more  sure  than  that  which  is  known. 
Man  makes  his  own  reasoning,  but  it  is  God  who  makes 
our  feelings.  A  feeling,  sir,  is  a  reasoning  ready-made. 
A  gentleman  like  you  said  this  clearly  to  me  one  day.  It 
is  man  who  thinks,  said  he  to  me,  but  it  is  nature  which 
feels.  Distrust  your  thoughts,  but  believe  firmly  in  your 
feelings ;  for  nature  knows  more  than  you  or  me.  She 
has  heard  God  before  us,  and  nearer  than  we  have  :  do 
you  understand  I 

I.  This  gentleman  was  right ;  but  have  you  much  diffi¬ 
culty,  Claude,  in  thus  doing,  as  much  as  you  can,  the  will 
of  God  ] 

He.  On  the  contrary,  sir,  it  is  my  heaven  upon  earth. 

I.  And  in  what  does  this  will  consist  in  your  case  ] 

He.  In  loving  all  that  he  has  made,  sir,  in  order  to  love 
him  himself  in  his  works ;  and  in  serving  all,  in  order  to 
serve  him  himself  in  all  the  world. 

I.  But  to  love  all,  and  to  serve  all,  with  a  view  to  love 
and  to  serve  the  author  of  all,  this  is  sometimes  hard  to  do; 
for,  indeed,  there  are  people  and  things  that  it  is  difficult 
to  love,  and  we  are  often  much  tempted  to  serve  ourselves 
instead  of  serving  others. 
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He.  Well,  sir,  they  have  often  said  that  to  me  in  tlm 
towns  down  below,  and  the  villages  here ;  it  must  be  true, 
and  yet  I  do  not  say  so  to  boast,  be  sure  of  that,  but  I  have 
never  understood  it. 

I.  What,  Claude,  it  has  never  been  difficult  to  you  to 
love  every  body,  and  to  sacrifice  yourself  like  another 
Christ  for  all  the  world]  You  are,  then,  ari  abyss  of  love 
and  renunciation. 

He.  I,  sir !  Oh  !  I  am  the  last  of  the  last  among  others. 
1  feel  it  well,  look  you,  and  I  hide  myself  as  well  as  I  can 
here  with  my  poor  animals,  not  to  cause  too  much  shame 
to  my  equals  in  the  country  by  my  poverty  of  spirit ;  but 
as  to  having  any  difficulty  in  loving,  I  should  lie  if  I  said  I 
had.  It  appears  that  the  good  God,  who  has  refused  me 
mind,  and  many  other  things  (he  added  with  a  sigh,  but  ill 
concealed),  has  given  me  grace  to  possess  in  this  direction, 
what  he  has  taken  from  me  in  all  others.  I  have  never 
felt  hatred  within  me  against  my  neighbors  of  every  kind. 

I.  What  do  you  mean  by  your  neighbors  of  every  kind] 

He.  I  understand,  sir  :  I  mean  to  say,  men,  animals,  and 
even  trees  and  plants,  every  thing  that  is  related  to  us  in 
body  or  soul,  in  short,  sir,  here  below ;  every  thing  which 
is  near  to  us ;  every  thing  which  inhabits,  or  which  com¬ 
poses  this  world  where  God  has  placed  us,  as  I  have  placed 
these  animals  in  this  inclosure,  to  live  in  peace  and  unity 
around  me. 

I.  You  love  all  that  ] 

He.  Ah  !  I  should  love  much  besides,  if  I  knew  more. 
I  do  not  know  how  the  good  God  has  made  my  heart,  sir, 
but  it  is  always  full,  and  yet  always  empty. 

I.  You  would  say,  it  is  infinite. 

He.  Perhaps,  sir,  I  mean  what  you  call  by  that  name. 
Whatever  it  is,  nothing  can  altogether  fill  it.  The  good 
God  might  throw  worlds  into  it  to  make  me  love  them,  but 
I  think  there  might  still  be  room  in  it  to  hold  and  to  love 


others.  Ah!  of  all  the  favors  that  He  shows  toward  us, 
above  all,  toward  us  poor  men  who  are  alone,  the  greatest 
is  this  inclination  to  love  every  thing;  It  is  like  a  warm 
spring,  which  flows  continually  from  the  heart,  sir,  and 
which,  after  having  watered  this  place,  goes  to  water  that, 
and  which  never  ceases  to  flow.  It  is  this  gift  from  the 
good  God  that  good  souls  call  pity,  sir !  Pity  for  the 
amicted,  for  the  guilty,  for  the  poor,  for  the  rich,  for  the  old- 
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for  widows,  for  children,  for  men,  for  animals,  for  plants, 
for  the  earth  even,  and  for  the  stars  of  heaven,  if  these 
elements  themselves  possess  sensibility,  whether  dull  or 
lively,  and  if  all  feel,  cry,  and  suffer  in  their  way  as  we  do. 
Alas  !  sir,  I  believe  this  is  what  the  good  God  commands 
and  inspires  the  most  in  us  men.  For  without  this  pity  for 
one  another,  what  would  become  of  us  all  in  a  world  so 
kneaded  with  affections  ? 

I.  God  preserve  me  from  contradicting  you,  Claude  ! 
You  see  that  in  all  religions  the  most  holy  and  most  divine 
victims  are  they  who  have  felt  most  of  this  pity,  which  is 
only  a  movement  of  love  for  our  fellow-creatures,  and  have 
sacrificed  themselves  to  purchase  a  truth  or  a  virtue  for  the 
human  race.  That  which  is  most  generous  in  the  heart  of 
man  is  pity,  Claude  !  To  weep  for  the  sufferings  of  others, 
is  to  make  our  hearts  bleed  for  the  evils  whence  we  might 
have  turned  away  our  eyes.  After  his  blood,  that  which  a 
man  can  next  give  out  of  himself,  is  a  tear.  Is  it  not  a 
drop  out  of  his  own  heart,  which  he  lets  fall  on  the  heart 
of  another,  in  order  to  heal  it  I  The  pity  of  which  you 
speak,  is  the  most  beautiful  form  of  love;  for  this  is  a  love 
which  seeks  after  you  in  order  to  live  with  you — this  is  the 
love  of  the  senses  ;  but  there  is  a  love  which  pursues  you 
to  suffer  with  you  and  to  share  your  troubles ;  it  is  a  beau¬ 
tiful  affection,  that  love,  but  it  makes  those  suffer  much 
who  are  gifted  with  it. 

He.  That  is  true,  sir;  but  it  makes  them  enjoy  much  also. 
As  to  me,  the  love  that  I  have  always  felt  for  those  who  are 
in  sorrow  has  often  made  me  go  late  to  rest,  and  wake  again 
before  day.  T  said  to  myself,  you  are  quiet  and  warm  in 
your  house,  with  your  dog  and  your  goats.  There  is  bread 
for  you  upon  the  shelf,  there  is  grass  on  the  mountain  or  in 
the  rack  for  them  ;  your  roof,  though  it  is  of  broom,  is  well 
repaired,  and  can  resist  the  snow  and  the  rain  ;  you  have  no 
care  concerning  your  wife  or  your  children;  but  there  is 
such  a  one  whose  tiles  have  been  crushed  by  his  floor  hav¬ 
ing  given  way,  and  his  bed  and  the  cradles  of  his  little  ones 
are  exposed  to  every  wind  ;  there  is  that  poor  widow,  whose 
house  was  burned  last  week,  and  who  has  not  a  single  far¬ 
thing  to  pay  for  the  stones,  the  mason,  and  the  tiler,  to 
build  her  another  place  of  shelter;  there  is  that  old  man 
who  m  longer  has  his  son  to  dig  up  his  piece  of  land  with 
Lhe  pickax;  there  are(  those  three  orphans,  who  have  no 
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father  nor  mother  to  mow  their  rye,  or  thrash  their  chest¬ 
nut-tree  ;  there  is  such  a  one’s  chimney  fallen  down  ;  there 
is  the  doorway,  or  a  beam,  or  a  staircase,  or  a  window, 
belonging  to  this  person  or  that,  has  given  way  or  been 
broken,  and  so  they  are  obliged  to  run  after  the  mason  in 
vain,  with  no  money  from  this  year  to  next  to  pay  him 
his  day’s  work.  What  will  they  do  in  the  hard  weather 
that  is  coming  on  1  Who  will  go  to  their  assistance  for  the 
love  of  God  ]  Come,  I  will  go !  Let  me  take  some  trouble, 
to  save  them  a  little.  I  will  hew  some  f  tones  for  one,  cut 
a  doorway  for  another,  put  the  steps  of  the  staircase  to 
rights  for  another,  replace  the  rafters  and  tiles  for  another, 
dig  the  earth  with  a  pickax  round  my  sick  neighbor’s  vine, 
cut  barley  for  that  blind  old  woman,  milk  my  goat  for  that 
poor  nurse  whose  cow  has  fallen  down  into  the  ravine,  and 
who  has  no  milk  for  her  nurslings.  The  little  that  I  can 
do  for  them  will  ease  their  hearts ;  they  will  have  less  sor¬ 
row  in  the  house;  they  will  sleep  to-night;  they  will  eat 
this  evening;  they  will  lie  down  in  safety  under  shelter 
before  winter. 

And  I  go  to  them,  sir;  and  even  to  see  me  set  to  work, 
often  without  saying  a  word  to  them,  consoles  them  and 
rejoices  them  ;  they  come  to  look  at  me  working;  they  sit 
down  at  the  edge  of  the  quarry  or  the  tool-board  ;  the 
children  play  with  my  tools,  or  with  my  dog  when  he  has 
followed  me.  They  think,  Providence  has  not  abandoned 
us;  Claude  has  heard  of  our  misfortune;  poor  fellow,  he 
can  not  do  much,  but  he  does  the  little  he  can.  It  makes 
their  heart  lighter,  that  a  neighbor  shares  their  trouble  with 
them  ;  and  as  to  me,  sir,  the  idea  that  it  comforts  them 
makes  the  hammer  lighter  in  my  hand  ;  and  in  the  evening, 
when  I  come  up  here  again,  as  night  closes  in,  I  say  to 
myself,  Claude,  what  have  you  earned  to-day  ?  and  I 
answer,  I  have  earned  a  good  day’s  wages — for  the  poor 
people  pay  me  in  love,  my  heart  pays  me  in  contentment, 
and  the  good  God  will  pay  me  in  mercy  !  Is  it  not  true, 
sir,  that  this  is  well  worth  the  half  crown  that  would  have 
been  a  trouble  to  them  to  give,  and  to  me  to  receive  ?  I 
say  to  myself,  as  I  go  to  sleep,  there  will  be  a  gri/A  \XVcaS 
in  the  village  to-night.  _  >  ' 

I.  And  it  makes  you  happy  to  fe*£[  that  you  have  de¬ 
served  well  of  him  who  commands  (us  to  help  one  another. 

H .  Oil,  sir,  I  have  deserved  notlting  at  fill  for  that,  be- 
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cause  it  is  a  pleasure  I  have  done  to  myself.  I  have  told 
you  I  can  not  feel  that  any  one  or  any  thing  is  suffering, 
without  its  gnawing  my  heart,  and  increasing  my  longing 
to  make  whatever  is  around  me  happy.  It  seems  to  me 
that  I  am  one  with  all  men,  sir  ;  that  they  are  a  part  of  my 
own  flesh,  and  that  I  am  a  part  of  theirs.  I  think  that 
this  is  what,  they  call  love,  is  it  not  I 

/,  Yes,  certainly;  and  in  the  most  pure  and  divine  sense 
of  that  word. 

He.  Oh,  if  it  is  so,  sir,  I  do  not  know  whether  I  ought  to 
boast  or  be  humiliated  for  it ;  but  I  have  enough  of  it  foi 
two. 

I.  And  for  a  hundred,  my  poor  Claude.  You  might 
give  some  of  it  to  those  who  are  cold  at  heart. 

He.  But  perhaps  I  have  too  much  of  it,  sir;  and  perhaps 
it  is  not  right  to  love  so  much  all  that  I  love,  almost  as 
much  as  I  do  my  neighbor. 

I.  And  whom  do  you  love  so  much,  then,  besides  God 
and  men,  whom  we  can  not  love  too  much  1 

He.  I  shall  never  dare  to  tell  you,  and  nevertheless  it  is 
so. 

I.  Tell  me  boldly.  To  love  too  much  is  seldom  a  crime 
before  God.  A  vase  can  never  be  full  without  some  drops 
falling  on  the  ground. 

He.  Very  well!  Yes,  sir;  when  I  have  loved  well  and 
served  well,  according  to  my  power,  the  good  God  and 
men — shall  I  venture  to  confess  it  to  you  I  I  feel  a  foolish 
tenderness,  but  a  tenderness  that  I  can  not  conquer,  for  all 
the  rest  of  the  creation,  especially  for  all  those  living  creat¬ 
ures  of  another  species,  who  live  beside  us  on  the  earth, 
who  see  the  same  sun,  who  breathe  the  same  air,  who  drink 
the  same  water,  who  are  formed  of  the  same  flesh  undei 
other  forms,  and  who  appear  truly  less  perfect  members, 
less  well-endowed  by  our  common  father,  but  still  members 
of  the  great  family  of  God.  I  mean  these  animals,  these 
dogs,  who  are  such  good  and  faithful  servants,  that  for 
wages  a  thousand  times  higher,  they  would  never  leave  the 
poor  master  to  whom  they  have  devoted  themselves;  of 
these  goats,  kids,  and  sheep,  that  climb  up  in  the  evening, 
even  to  the  very  top  of  this  crag,  to  see  me  coming  from  a 
distance  to  the  hut ;  that  call  me  as  if  they  knew  that  their 
bleating  would  hasten  my  return  to  them  ;  and  rush  down 
to  make  me  welcome  as  soon  as  I  have  crossed  the  cultiva- 
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ted  fields,  and  begin  to  enter  the  wild  heaths,  where  1  le* 
them  feed  and  bound  about  at  liberty;  of  these  birds  that 
have  seen  me,  when  they  were  quite  little  and  without 
feathers,  respect  their  nests  and  crumble  my  bread  for  their 
sitting  parents  to  carry  to  them  in  their  beaks;  of  these 
bees  whose  winter  store  of  food  I  leave  to  them,  and  only 
take  a  little  honey,  enough  for  the  sick  ;  of  these  lizards 
that  the  noise  of  the  stone  sounding  under  the  hammer 
attracts  like  a  bell  round  me  all  day  long,  and  that  I  never 
crush  under  my  feet;  and  all  the  least  insects,  the  dwellers 
in  leaves,  stones,  and  grasses,  whom  I  never  injure,  because 
I  see  in  them  the  work  of  the  good  God,  which  it  is  not  per¬ 
mitted  to  us  to  destroy  wantonly. 

It  will  make  you  laugh,  sir,  to  hear  me  say  it,  but  if  you 
were  to  see  how  we  talk  to  one  another  when  we  are  alone, 
and  understand  each  other’s  words  and  looks  !  How  the 
goats,  lying  under  my  feet,  fix  their  deep  and  pensive  eyes 
on  mine  !  How  the  dog,  when  he  watches  them  during 
my  absence,  is  at  once  gentle  and  strict  with  them,  and 
barks  at  them  without  doing  them  any  harm,  to  prevent 
them  from  leaping  over  the  wall  of  the  inclosure  ;  how  the 
bees  caress  my  face  and  hands  with  their  velvet  feet, 
without  ever  stinging  me,  when  I  am  managing  their 
swarms,  or  when  I  lie  down  on  Sunday  on  this  grass,  which 
is  their  table,  where  their  repast  is  spread  out;  how  the 
rabbits  follow  the  dog  in  the  evening  when  he  brings  thorn 
back  to  the  hut;  how  prettily  the  lizards  frisk  and  leap 
about  even  over  my  arms  and  my  neck,  and  raise  their  little 
heads  to  see,  by  my  eyes,  if  I  am  angry  with  them  when 
they  eat  my  bread  !  If  you  could  hear  our  evening  con¬ 
versations  in  the  hut,  when  the  dog,  the  kids,  and  sheep, 
play  so  amicably  among  themselves  and  with  me,  as  if  to 
drive  away  all  dullness.  If  you  could  see  those  trustful 
heads  resting  side  by  side  upon  my  knees,  and  those  eyes 
which  exchange  so  many  thoughts  with  mine,  not  spoken 
in  words,  but  understood  by  me  !  Ah  !  I  assure  you,  sir, 
that  you  could  not  help  wishing  to  love  these  poor  animals 
too,  for  love  deserves  love,  sir,  whether  it  comes  from  high 
or  low  !  Does  not  God  permit  us  to  love  him  !  Is  there 
most  difference  between  my  goats  and  me,  or  between  me 
and  God  1 

And  then,  though  you  should  tell  /me  that  it  is  foolish  to 
love  the  good  God’s  animals,  and  to  make  them  happy  in 
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their  poor  conditions,  I  can  not  help  it;  I  have  no  power 
not  fo  do  it.  The  heart  is  like  water.  It  flows  where  it 
wills. 

But  do  not  think  that  this  is  the  whole  of  my  simplicity ; 
I  have  much  besides.  Would  you  believe  that,  not  content 
with  feeling  this  tenderness  and  compassion  for  animals 
that  can  move  about,  that  feel  and  that  have  intelligence 
suited  to  their  condition,  I  feel  it  also  for  trees,  flowers,  and 
mosses,  that  do  not  move  from  their  place,  and  do  not  ap¬ 
pear  to  think,  but  live  and  die  there  round  me  on  the  earth, 
and  especially  for  those  that  I  have  known,  like  the  ferns 
and  heaths  on  the  edges  of  these  rocks  in  this  inclosure, 
when  I  was  young,  and  above  all  (added  he  more  tenderly), 
for  these  trefoils,  with  their  blue  flowers  and  leaves  full  of 
dew  in  the  morning,  as  if  they  had  wept  with  us  during  the 
night,  and  that  grow  over  the  graves  of  those  of  former 
days  ? 

There  was  a  slight  tremulousness  in  his  voice  as  he  spoke 
the  last  words.  I  did  not  appear  to  perceive  it.  He  con¬ 
tinued,  in  a  tone  of  rustic  but  true  inspiration  : 

Yes,  sir,  there  is  not  one  of  those  stars  above  in  the  sky, 
which  begin  to  rise  in  the  twilight  above  the  rocks ;  not 
one  of  those  mountain  tops,  not  one  of  those  hills  reflecting 
the  setting  sun,  not  one  of  the  ravines  hidden  in  the  depths 
of  those  gorges,  with  their  waters  that  sleep  or  boil  in  their 
gloom,  not  one  of  those  clods  of  earth,  turned  up  again  and 
again  by  my  pickax  since  my  infancy,  for  which  I  do  not 
feel  a  fund  of  attachment  in  my  heart,  which  often  makes 
me  nearly  shed  tears  when  I  look  at  them  on  my  return 
to  Les  Huttes.  Is  this  surprising  I  Have  we  not,  as  1 
sometimes  say  to  myself,  a  true  relationship  with  this  earth 
whence  we  spring,  whither  we  shall  return,  which  bears 
us,  which  gives  us  drink  and  food,  like  our  nurse  ?  Is  not 
our  flesh  of  its  substance  1  Is  not  our  blood  the  water  of 
its  veins'?  Is  there  not  between  her  and  us  a  true  relation¬ 
ship  of  body,  so  that  when  we  take  up  a  handful  of  sand, 
or  a  clod  of  earth  from  the  hillocks  which  have  borne  our 
weight,  we  can  say  to  this  grain  of  sand,  “  Thou  art  my 
brother and  to  that  clod  of  earth,  “  Thou  art  my  mothei 
or  my  sister'?”  And  does  not  the  earth  seem  to  love  us 
also,  and  to  say  to  us,  “Yes,  I  know  you  ;  you  are  of  me  ; 
each  of  your  limbs  and  your  bones,  it  was  I  who  gave  them 
to  you  !  I  am  proud  ofjyou,  as  a  mother  is  of  her  children. 
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as  I  am  proud  of  this  beech,  pine,  or  chestnut-tree,  which 
they  come  to  admire  on  my  slopes  !  You  would  be  un¬ 
grateful  if  you  did  not  love  me,  if  my  memory  and  my 
image  did  not  pursue  you,  when  you  are  far  from  me,  in 
other  lands,  and  did  not  recall  to  you  in  your  dreams  of  the 
night,  the  hill  which  bore  you  V*  Is  not  this  true,  sir]  Is 
it  not  a  little  of  this,  which,  in  the  language  of  cities,  they 
call  patriotism  ]  Is  it  not  for  this  reason,  also,  that  men 
make  pilgrimages  into  distant  places,  to  visit  the  land  where 
men  greater  than  themselves,  men,  whose  names  are  more 
famous  or  more  holy  than  others,  have  formerly  lived, 
and  to  kiss  the  dust  of  their  feet  upon  the  soil  of  the  mount¬ 
ains  which  they  trod  ?  Excuse  me,  sir,  I  speak  like  an 
ignorant  man,  but  you  ask  me  what  I  think,  and  I  must 
tell  you. 

Very  well,  there  are  moments,  on  Sundays  in  the  fine 
weather,  when,  lying  in  the  sun,  on  this  earth  that  feels,  and 
seems  to  return  the  beating  of  my  heart,  pressing  handsful 
of  grass  in  my  hands,  my  face  buried  in  the  mallows  and 
trefoils  of  this  little  inclosure,  with  the  murmuring  of  these 
thousands  of  insects  in  my  ears,  with  the  breath  of  this  crowd 
of  small,  almost  invisible  flowers  of  the  spring  among  the 
mosses,  on  my  cheeks,  1  feel  shudderings  of  life  and  death 
over  my  whole  body,  as  if  God  had  really  touched  me  with 
the  end  of  one  of  his  sun’s  rays ;  as  if  my  father,  mother, 
sisters,  all  those  I  loved,  came  to  life  again,  and  gasped 
under  the  grass,  in  the  earth,  and  recognized  me,  and  drew 
me  toward  them.  Oh !  who  would  not  love  a  piece  of 
ground  where  he  had  deposited  his  treasure,  and  which 
keeps  it  for  him  for  the  resurrection  ] 

A  large  tear  rolled  down  his  cheek,  without  his  perceiv¬ 
ing  it.  I  saw  that  there  wras  a  love  within  this  love  ;  some 
especial  worship  and  hope  in  this  universal  and  pious  wor¬ 
ship  of  the  creation. 

I.  But,  loving  as  you  are,  Claude,  does  not  this  solitude 
—  without  wife,  children,  or  neighbors — on  these  heights, 
where  the  wind  only  rises  with  you,  does  it  not  make  you 
melancholy  ] 

He.  No,  sir,  quite  the  contrary,  I  am  melancholy  when 
1  am  below;  I  become  gay  and  happy  when  I  come  up 
again.  Men  make  too  much  noise  for  my  weak  spirit, 
which  only  understands  itself  in  silence;  their  noise  drives 
away  God  from  me;  it  6eems  to  me  that  1  am  less  in  his 
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company  when  I  am  iti  the  villages.  1  verily  believe  that 
the  good  God  loves  the  mountains  best. 

I.  However,  he  also  made  the  plains  and  the  valleys. 

He.  True  ;  but  the  mountains  are  nearer  heaven. 

1.  But  is  there  not,  Claude,  another  reason  that  you  do 
not  tell  me,  and  which  makes  you  live  alone  here  with  your 
goats  and  sheep,  and  makes  you  travel  two  leagues  in  going 
down  and  two  leagues  in  returning  every  day  to  come  back 
to  your  ancient  habitation. 

He  [rising  and  looking  at  the  grassy  graves ).  It  is  true,  sir ; 
but  do  not  let  us  speak  of  that,  it  would  give  you  pain,  and 
me  also.  The  sun  has  quite  gone  down  behind  the  mountain 
that  is  darkened  by  your  woods.  You  will  only  have  time 
to  reach  them  before  the  black  night  comes  over  the  valley. 

I.  I  forgot  it  as  I  talked  to  you.  Claude,  when  we  have 
discovered  a  good  spring  in  the  shade,  as  we  walk  through 
these  solitudes,  we  sometimes  forget  more  than  time  would 
h&ve  had  us  forget.  I  have  done  so  to-day.  I  forgive  you 
for  having  left  my  work  ;  forgive  me  in  your  turn  for  having 
disturbed  your  Sunday’s  rest.  I  will  come  again,  from 
time  to  time,  if  my  coming  does  not  trouble  you,  to  talk 
with  you  of  God,  and  even  to  pray  to  him  with  you,  in 
your  language,  Claude.  For  I  am  very  far  from  living  in 
perpetual  communion  with  him,  like  you;  still  further  from 
keeping  a  sanctuary  for  him  in  my  soul  so  pure  and  clear 
of  earthly  vanities  as  that  which  he  has  prepared  for  him¬ 
self  in  your  solitude  and  repose.  My  soul  rushes  forward 
upon  the  waves  of  an  agitated  and  noisy  life;  all  that 
rushes  foams  :  but  under  the  foam  on  the  surface  of  my 
life,  I  have,  like  the  hollows  in  the  rocks  at  the  bottom  of 
your  ravine,  kept  some  drops  of  clear  water  in  my  soul,  in 
which  I  love  to  be  able  to  preserve  the  reflection  of  one 
corner  of  the  sky,  and  to  contemplate,  like  you,  the  floating 
clouds  of  God.  I  do  not  serve  him  with  all  my  strength 
like  you  ;  still  I  love  him,  and  pray  to  him  with  all  my 
heart  and  all  my  mind.  Sometimes  I  even  sing  hymns  to 
him.  But  my  song  is  not  of  equal  value  with  yours,  Claude  ; 
my  hymns  are  words  that  fill  the  ear ;  yours  are  deeds  that 
serve  men.  I  am  only  worthy  to  converse  with  you  be¬ 
cause  I  have  always  felt  an  appreciation  of  souls  which 
are  the  habitation  of  a  divine  simplicity  and  virtue.  Fare¬ 
well,  then,  but  only  till  we  meet  again,  when  chance  or  the 
chase  may  bring  me  back  to  Les  Huttes. 
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I  went  out  of  the  inclosure,  he  accompanying  me  to  the 
end  of  the  ruined  village.  His  dog,  his  sheep,  his  goats, 
and  the  rabbits  even,  followed  him  as  if  he  had  called  them. 
These  tame  animals  appeared  to  make  a  group  around 
him,  and  to  understand  his  love  for  them.  1  should  not 
have  been  surprised  to  see  him  followed  by  the  bees  and 
insects.  This  man  would  have  trained  the  rocks  and  trees. 
He,  and  all  nature,  animate  and  inanimate,  seemed  to  un¬ 
derstand,  to  live  with,  and  to  love  one  another,  in  pious 
and  mysterious  intelligence,  at  the  feet  of  their  God, 


CHAPTER  V. 

I. 

I  descended  the  mountain  in  a  state  of  peaceful  thought, 
like  that  which  I  used  to  carry  away  with  me  in  my  youth 
when  I  left  my  mother  in  the  garden,  after  hearing  her 
utter  her  pious  meditations  on  God,  aloud,  with  her  little 
children.  I  still  heard  in  my  soul  the  words,  so  simple, 
yet  so  full  of  divine  meaning,  of  that  poor  disciple  of  soli¬ 
tude.  Even  the  sound  of  his  voice  rang  in  my  ears  like 
the  sound  of  the  bells  in  the  elevated  villages  of  the  Alps, 
which  vibrate  above  the  mists  of  the  vallev,  and  the  sole 
function  of  which  is  to  awaken  thoughts  of  God  in  the 
souls  of  the  inhabitants,  the  sursum  cor  da  of  the  woodcut¬ 
ters,  mowers,  and  shepherds  of  the  mountains.  I  felt  bet¬ 
ter,  warmer  at  heart,  and  more  inclined  toward  goodness, 
simply  by  having  been  for  a  few  moments  near  that  shep¬ 
herd’s  hearth,  hidden  behind  the  rocks  and  bushes.  Every 
man  has  an  atmosphere  that  surrounds  him,  and  spreads 
around  him  good  or  evil  influences,  genial  warmth  or  ice, 
according  as  his  soul  is  more  or  less  inclined  heavenward, 
and  reflects  more  or  less  of  the  divinity  within  him.  Re¬ 
pulsion  and  attraction  result  solely  from  the  power  of  this 
atmosphere  of  men  upon  us.  Some  attract  us  like  the 
magnet,  others  repel  us  like  the  serpent,  without  our 
knowing  why.  But  nature,  she  knows  it;  we  ought  to 
listen  to  these  repulsions  and  attractions,  as  sensations  and 
warnings  of  the  instinct  of  the  soul.  Attraction  almost 
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always  reveals  hidden  virtue;  repulsion,  some  vice  con¬ 
cealed  within  the  beings  who  inspire  it  in  us.  Souls  have 
their  physiognomies  as  well  as  faces.  We  do  not  analyze 
them,  we  feel  them.  Who  has  not  said,  while  drawing 
near  certain  men,  “  I  feel  myself  better  near  him'?” 

II. 

I  restrained  my  impatience  to  see  Claude  again,  and  to 
converse  with  him  once  more,  during  the  whole  week,  in 
the  fear  of  disturbing  him  in  his  work  on  any  of  the  days 
of  labor,  and  so  hindering  the  good  deeds  toward  his 
neighbor,  with  which  he  filled  up  his  days.  But  when 
Sunday  came,  I  went  up  again  to  Les  Huttes,  so  to  speak, 
instinctively,  and  found  Claude  in  the  same  place  where  I 
had  left  him.  Only,  this  time,  he  was  not  asleep  in  the 
sun,  in  the  midst  of  his  flowery  grass.  He  had  mowed 
the  thin  crop  on  the  green  sward  during  the  week,  and 
was  raking  the  dry  and  scented  hay  together  into  small 
cocks,  which  he  meant  to  carry  under  the  shelter  of  his 
hut,  at  his  leisure,  to  feed  his  animals  in  the  winter.  As 
there  had  been  a  heavy  dew  in  the  morning,  he  feared 
some  violent  rains  might  fall  toward  evening  or  next  day, 
and  therefore  had  heaped  up  his  harvest  of  hay,  that  i; 
might  not  be  washed  away.  He  seemed  to  see  me  again 
with  pleasure.  I  deposited  my  shooting-coat  on  a  stone, 
and  helped  him  to  finish  his  work,  as  if  I  had  been  a  hay¬ 
maker  by  trade.  He  made  no  attempts  to  prevent  me1. 
Before  noon  all  the  hay  was  in  cock  here  and  there  on 
the  shaven  slope  of  the  little  meadow.  He  offered  me  a 
piece  of  his  rye  bread  and  one  of  his  little  goats’-milk 
cheeses,  the  relishing  food  of  the  peasant  throughout  our 
mountains.  I  shared  this  bread  of  my  infancy  with  him 
with  a  sensation  of  pleasure.  Our  meal,  moistened  with 
ice-cold  water  from  the  spring,  drawn  up  in  a  gourd,  and 
the  juice  of  some  precocious  cherries  that  had  been  blight¬ 
ed,  and  had  fallen  from  the  tree  before  their  time,  gave 
rise  to  a  feeling  of  familiarity  between  us.  When  people 
have  eaten  and  drank  together,  they  are  associated  in  fel¬ 
lowship,  according  to  the  language  and  manners  of  the 
country.  We  sat  down  under  one  of  the  haycocks,  the 
top  of  which  gave  a  little  shade  to  our  heads,  and  resumed 
the  conversation  of  the  previous  Sunday. 
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III. 

I.  You  have  not  told  me.  Claude,  why  this  hamlet  of 
Les  Huttes,  of  which  you  are  now  the  sole  inhabitant,  was 
thus  abandoned  to  briars  and  ivy  ;  and  why  all  the  men, 
women,  and  children  disappeared,  as  water  rushes  out  of 
a  sluice  when  a  storm  carries  away  the  dam,  leaving  the 
fish  dead  in  the  dry  sand  at  the  bottom.  Neither  have 
you  told  me  who  anciently  rolled  these  great  rough  stones 
round  this  little  retired  spot  of  earth,  built  this  cross,  com¬ 
posed  of  three  blocks,  and  raised  the  five  or  six  turfy 
mounds  that  you  do  not  mow  like  the  rest,  and  that  so 
closely  resemble  the  tombs  in  the  cemetery  of  Saint  Point, 
that  I  see  grow  green  under  my  window? 

He.  What  would  you  have  me  tell  you,  sir?  The  earth 
speaks  plainly  herself.  Where  the  ridge  of  a  furrow  is 
seen,  it  is  easy  to  know  that  there  have  been  an  ear  of 
corn  and  a  red  poppy,  is  it  not  ?  Where  sepulchers  are 
to  be  seen,  it  is  easy  to  know  that  there  have  been  men 
and  women.  This  inclosure  was  formerly  the  cemetery  of 
Les  Huttes.  It  had  been  selected,  because  it  is  the  only 
spot  in  the  mountain  where  the  soil  is  deep  enough  to 
cover  a  colfin.  It  was  seldom  that  a  grave  was  dug  in  it, 
for  there  were  only  three  houses  in  the  hamlet,  which  con¬ 
tained  only  one  united  family.  Every  ten  or  fifteen  years, 
perhaps,  they  laid  an  old  man  or  a  child  here.  They  cul¬ 
tivated  the  ground  all  around,  respecting  only  the  spot  of 
earth  where  the  last  was  buried,  as  the  cradle  stands  by 
the  bed  in  our  cottages.  1  have  often  heard  my  grand¬ 
father  tell  how  he  saw  the  great  cross  built  in  his  child¬ 
hood,  with  those  three  stones,  which  thirty  men  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  day  could  not  place  one  on  the  other.  They  found  the 
first  standing  as  it  does  now  in  the  earth,  like  the  trunk  of 
a  chesnut-tree  of  a  thousand  years,  without  a  head,  that 
had  been  rent  asunder  by  the  wind  at  the  spot  where  the 
branches  grew.  It  is  not  known  whether  it  is  one  of  the 
bones  of  the  earth  that  has  pierced  the  skin,  or  if  it  is  a 
fragment  that  fell  from  that  summit,  and  buried  its  base  in 
a  deep  hole  made  by  its  own  weight.  It  suggested  the 
idea  of  placing  another  across  it,  and  then  a  shorter  one 
above,  to  make  a  cross,  which  might  be  seen  from  afar 
above  the  snow  by  shepherds  and  hunters.  They  heaped 
ur>  earth  in  the  form  of  a  road  from  the  rocks  you  see 
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there,  to  the  top  of  the  trunk  of  the  cross.  Then  they 
brought  the  second  stone  to  it,  by  making  it  slide  along 
this  artificial  road,  and  the  same  with  the  third.  Then 
they  knocked  down  the  mound  that  had  served  them  for  a 
scaffolding,  and  no  one  could  understand  afterward  how 
these  three  locks,  towering  above  the  earth,  had  been 
raised,  fixed,  and  held  upright,  like  a  cross  standing  alone. 
The  dwellers  in  the  valleys,  my  grandfather  used  to  say, 
despise  us  while  we  live,  but  our  dead  will  always  have 
more  shade  than  they.  That  is  how  it  was  done,  sir  ;  and 
since  that  time,  two  generations  of  the  family  have  been 
laid  to  sleep  beneath  the  tree  of  stone  which  they  planted. 

1.  But  you,  Claude,  if  you  continue  to  live  here  alone, 
who  will  bury  you  in  your  turn]  There  will  be  no  hands 
left  after  you  to  dig  your  last  bed. 

He.  There  are  good  hearts  in  the  villages  where  I  w’ork, 
look  you !  and  when  1  have  worked  for  a  family,  I  say  to 
them,  I  hold  you  acquitted  toward  me  while  I  live  ;  but 
when  I  am  dead,  I  reckon  that  you  owe  me  your  prayers. 
I  have  built  a  house  for  you  for  your  life,  you  may  well 
dig  my  house  against  my  eternity,  may  you  not]  And  we 
laugh,  and  they  promise  me,  sir.  1  am  not  afraid :  1  shall 
be  laid  in  the  place  wrhich  I  have  so  often  marked  with 
my  eyes. 

/.  And  where  is  your  place,  Claude] 

He  ( showing  me  the  nearest  grave,  where  the  grass  teas 
'pressed  down  by  the  marks  of  tico  knees).  There,  sir. 

I.  And  why  there  more  than  elsewhere,  my  poor  Claude] 
Will  not  God  be  able  to  find  us  every  where  ] 

He.  Truly,  sir;  but  I  wish  that  he  should  find  me  so 
near  another  that  he  can  not  separate  us. 

I.  You  have  a  deep  thought,  then,  buried  before  you 
under  that  turf] 

He.  Yes,  sir,  a  thought  and  my  heart,  too. 

I.  This,  doubtless,  colors  all  your  other  thoughts,  and 
every  root  of  your  heart.  If  I  did  not  fear  to  make  it  bleed 
by  touching  it,  I  would  ask  you  to  explain  this  mystery  to 
me  by  telling  me  something  of  the  history  of  your  life. 

He.  What  would  you  have  me  tell  you,  sir]  We  have 
no  history,  we  poor  people  ;  we  have  only  our  trade  and 
our  bread  to  earn.  One  blow  of  the  hammer  sounds  like 
another,  and  one  piece  of  bread  tastes  like  another.  What 
is  there  in  this  to  interest  you  ] 
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1.  It  is  true  that  your  bread  is  always  kneaded  with  the 
same  dough;  you  have  no  adventures  ;  but  you  have  hearts 
and  souls.  It  is  of  the  history  of  your  heart  and  soul  that  I 
wish  to  know  something,  do  you  understand,  in  order  to  be 
able  to  comprehend  how  time  has  made  you  so  tender  and 
compassionate  to  the  afflicted, ‘and  in  order  to  glorify  God 
in  the  simplicity  of  a  humble  soul,  as  I  should  in  the  sub¬ 
limity  of  a  great  genius. 

He.  Very  well,  sir;  since  it  is  in  order  to  praise  God,  I 
can  refuse  you  nothing  that  you  ask  in  his  name;  I  will 
tell  you  all ;  it  will  not  take  longer  than  the  time  in  which 
we  see  the  sun  pass  over  the  valley,  and  travel  from  the 
steeple  of  Saint  Point  to  the  pines  you  have  planted  in  the 
high  part  of  your  wood. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

I. 

Claude  appeared  for  a  moment  to  search  his  memory, 
with  his  eyes  raised  toward  the  sky  above  the  black  cross, 
and  he  then  related  his  history  to  me  almost  literally  as 
follows  : 


II. 

Our  hut  was  the  one  above  that  which  I  now  inhabit, 
which  formerly  was  the  cow-shed  of  it.  You  will  say  to 
me,  “  Why  have  you  not  built  up  the  house  again  ]  and 
why  do  you  sleep  in  the  out-house,  which  is  as  damp  and 
dark  as  a  cave'?”  I  will  confess  it  to  you,  sir;  it  is  that, 
in  order  to  build  up  the  room  on  the  rock,  to  raise  the 
walls  again,  to  repair  the  floor  and  the  roof,  I  should  be 
obliged  to  cut  down  and  tear  up  the  ivy,  which  has  become 
mixed,  since  the  misfortune  of  our  family,  with  the  stones, 
rafters,  and  beams,  and  which  has  fixed  itself  where  it  has 
found  nourishment.  This  beautiful  ivy  appeared  to  me, 
when  I  saw  it  so  on  my  return,  like  a  mantle,  that  the  kind¬ 
ness  of  the  mountain  had  thrown  over  the  ruin  of  our  hap¬ 
piness.  I  said,  “I  will  not  touch  it;  there  is  room  enough 
for  us  both  now  on  this  rock.  Keep  the  upper  part,  I  will 
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take  the  lower,  and  the  blackbirds  will  build  and  whistle 
in  peace  among  your  berries.”  That  is  the  reason,  sir;  I 
have  told  it  to  you  simply  as  I  thought  it.  A  poor  lonely 
man,  look  you,  attaches  himself  to  every  thing,  and  loves 
every  thing:  that  1  fives  him. 

v  O 

III. 

My  father  was  called  Benoit  la  Hutte ;  I  never  knew 
my  mother’s  surname — she  was  called  the  mother.  They 
were  cousins,  brother  and  sister,  brother-in-law  and  sister- 
iu-law,  uncle  and  aunt,  nephew  and  niece  to  all  the  inhab¬ 
itants  of  the  other  two  huts,  the  ruins  of  which  you  have 
seen  in  heaps,  with  their  little  orchards  surrounded  by 
broom  and  untilled  land,  as  you  came  up  this  way.  The 
hollow  of  the  gorge,  the  mountain  slope,  the  heath,  the 
broom,  and  the  inclosure  where  we  are  sitting,  always 
remained  undivided  and  in  common  among  the  three 
houses  of  near  relations.  Each  took  one  field  or  other, 
and  cultivated  it  to  grow  rye  or  potatoes  for  the  year. 
The  animals  fed  where  they  liked,  all  together.  When 
the  season  came  for  thrashing  the  chestnuts,  the  men  and 
boys  climbed  the  trees,  the  women  and  girls  stood  under¬ 
neath  to  pick  them  up.  They  made  three  sacks  of  the 
produce  more  or  less  full,  according  to  the  number  of  chil¬ 
dren  in  each  house,  and  each  took  his  own.  That  was 
how  we  lived,  sir.  One  of  the  three  cousins,  fathers  of 
families,  was  an  egg-merchant,  who  went  to  buy  and  sell 
eggs,  chestnuts,  and  plums  through  the  villages  and  in  the 
fairs.  Another  was  a  knife-grinder;  he  set  out  after  har¬ 
vest  with  his  grindstone  made  of  sandstone,  mounted  on 
four  strong  legs  made  of  fir-wood,  with  its  iron  handle 
over  his  back.  He  went  to  sharpen  bills,  scythes,  and 
knives  before  people’s  houses  during  autumn  and  winter. 
His  customers  gave  him  his  soup  and  a  place  in  their  hay- 
sheds,  and  he  came  back  with  some  sous  in  his  purse  at 
the  melting  of  the  snow.  As  to  my  father,  in  order  to  help 
our  mother  to  live  and  to  clothe  us,  he  went,  like  me,  to 
hew  out  or  cut  stone  in  the  quarries  of  the  villages  of  Saint 
Point.  He  came  back  every  evening  to  sup  with  the 
mother  and  us  children,  for  he  loved  his  wife  and  his 
house  so  much  that  he  used  to  say,  “  I  could  never  be  an 
egg-merchant  like  Baptiste, or  a  knife-grinder  like  Francois; 
for  when  I  can  not  see  .the  smoke  rising  from  the  roof  of 
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the  cottage  when  my  wife  puts  the  fagot  on  the  fire  from 
the  quarry  where  I  am  at  work,  time  seems  very  long  to 
me,  and  the  world  too  large.”  Ah  !  he  was  an  excellent 
man,  and  so  gentle,  so  very  gentle,  that  in  the  evening, 
when  he  seated  all  of  us  little  ones  on* his  leather  apron, 
my  brother,  my  sister,  and  me,  we  loved  that  apron  almost 
as  much  as  our  mother’s. 

IV. 

A  misfortune  happened  in  the  house  entirely  through 
my  father’s  too  great  indulgence.  One  day  my  brother, 
who  was  a  year  older  than  I,  had  gone  down  to  the  quarry. 
It  was  autumn,  and  was  cold.  The  prior  child  had  lighted 
a  fire  of  dry  fern,  to  warm  his  little  hands  at  the  flame. 
My  father  said  to  him,  “  Take  care,  Gratien,  not  to  touch 
a  black  powder  that  is  there  in  a  paper  near  my  tools,  it 
flies  into  the  eyes  when  it  is  put  near  the  fire.”  But  the 
poor  child,  who  had  never  been  scalded,  wished  to  see  how 
this  black  dust  flew  into  the  eyes.  He  went  and  took  a 
handful  of  it  while  my  father,  occupied  with  his  work,  was 
paying  no  attention  to  his  little  boy.  He  threw  it  on  the 
fire  ;  the  powder  darted  out  a  great  flame,  and  blinded 
him.  From  that  time  Gratien  never  had  his  sight  again. 
His  eyes  continued  as  clear  and  beautiful  as  ever.  The 
powder  had  only  burnt  out  the  sight.  You  would  never 
have  thought  he  was  blind,  but  he  could  see  nothing  except 
the  light  of  the  sun  out  of  doors,  and  of  the  fire  in  the 
house.  It  was  a  great  misfortune  in  Les  Huttes.  Every 
body  came  to  weep  with  my  mother.  The  child  was  seven 
years  old.  He  could  no  longer  walk  alone.  He  was  al¬ 
ways  hanging  by  my  mother’s  apron,  with  his  hand  in  the 
father’s  or  mine.  Our  poor  father  was  so  unhappy  at  hav¬ 
ing  been  the  cause  of  the  misfortune,  that  he  died  the  win¬ 
ter  after  of  a  broken  heart,  as  they  call  it  in  the  country. 

V. 

It  was  very  difficult  for  my  mother  to  bring  us  up,  though 
she  was  still  young,  and  very  industrious,  and  did  as  much 
work  with  the  pickax,  bill,  and  rake  as  a  man.  But  my 
blind  brother  and  I,  a  little  sister  at  the  breast,  and  a  woman 
of  thirty,  though  temperate  and  abstemious,  made  many 
mouths  to  one  loaf.  It  was  a  grief  to  me  to  see  the  poor 
woman  cut  fagots,  carry  them  on  her  back  to  the  house. 
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weed  the  rye,  mow  the  meadow,  bind  the  sheaves,  thrash 
them  with  the  flail  in  front  of  the  court,  knead  the  bread, 
light  the  fire,  cook  the  soup,  lead  Gratien  by  the  hand, 
and  nurse  the  baby.  Added  to  all,  at  this  moment,  to 
complete  the  misery,  the  fever  came  into  Les  Huttes,  and 
carried  off  the  knife-grinder,  his  wife,  and  children.  There 
only  remained  in  his  house  one  of  his  daughters,  about  the 
same  age  with  myself,  who  was  called  Denise.  The  egg- 
merchant,  frightened  by  the  sickness  that  had  ravaged  Les 
Huttes,  pulled  down  his  house  to  carry  away  the  planks 
and  tiles,  and  went  away  and  built  a  room  with  a  shop 
near  the  church,  on  the  roadside  in  the  village,  where  trade 
was  better.  A  child  of  eleven  or  twelve  could  not  be  left 
all  alone  near  the  hearth  of  her  dead  parents.  My  mother 
went  to  seek  her,  and  brought  her  to  us  to  live  with  us. 
The  knife-grinder’s  empty  house  became  the  dwelling  of 
swallows  and  lizards.  It  crumbled  away,  one  winter  after 
another,  as  you  have  seen.  Denise  only  went  there  some¬ 
times  on  Sundays  in  summer,  to  sit  down  under  the  quince- 
tree,  or  pick  the  red  berries  of  the  holly,  which  she  called 
her  mother’s  necklace,  and  to  cry  on  the  step  of  the  door, 
where  no  one  either  went  in  or  out.  Gratien  always  fol- 
lowed  her;  for  my  mother  had  said  to  Denise,  “I  give 
you  the  charge  of  the  little  blind  boy  while  I  am  in  the 
fields.  You  will  take  care  he  does  not  fall  down  the  preci¬ 
pice.”  And  these  two  children  never  left  each  other. 

VI. 

It  gave  me  shame  and  trouble  to  see  so  much  work,  such 
poverty,  and  so  many  mouths  to  feed  in  our  home.  I 
already  felt  enterprising  and  strong.  I  said  to  my  mother: 
“  The  crop  of  rye  is  poor,  the  chestnut-trees  show  no  fruit 
this  year ;  give  me  my  father’s  tools.”  She  gave  them  to 
me,  shedding  tears  as  she  looked  at  them  once  more.  I 
went  down  into  the  villages  below,  and  said,  “  Who  wants 
me  to  hew  some  stone  for  him  ]  I  will  work  without 
wages  if  I  only  have  my  bread.”  Some  of  them  said  to 
me,  “  Go  into  the  quarry,  we  will  see  if  you  are  worth  your 
bread.”  I  beo:an  to  work  for  one  or  the  other.  In  order 
to  lengthen  my  time,  I  slept  under  some  planks  that  they 
had  lent  me  to  make  scaffoldings  with  against  the  rock,  or 
else  in  the  ox-stall,  in  the  manger.  I  only  went  up  to  Les 
Huttes  on  Saturday  evenings,  and  I  look  uo  the  few  far- 
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things  I  had  earned  and  the  little  bread  I  had  saved  to  my 
mother.  My  mother  kissed  me,  and  said,  What  a  pity  it 
is  that  you  have  not  your  father’s  hands,  for  you  have  his 
heart.  I  went  into  the  fields  with  Denise  and  Gratien, 
while  she  rocked  our  little  sister’s  cradle,  or  made  small 
buckwheat  cakes  for  our  Sunday’s  supper.  Things  went 
on  in  this  way  for  three  or  four  years.  I  became  strong; 
the  stones  were  as  pliant  in  my  hands  as  a  truss  of  hay. 
I  was  not  satisfied  with  only  preparing  them  in  the  quarries 
for  walls,  I  began  to  hew  them  with  square  edges,  accord¬ 
ing  to  my  fancy,  for  doors  and  windows,  with  the  matting 
hammer,  and  I  even  ornamented  them,  sometimes,  in  bas- 
relief,  with  a  rose  or  tulip,  with  their  stalks,  and  their  wide 
open  leaves,  a  hen,  a  cock,  a  cat,  or  dog,  according  as  the 
stone  was  intended,  for  a  garden,  a  stable,  a  poultry-yard, 
the  court,  or  the  room  of  a  house.  Hunger  is  a  good 
master,  sir,  especially  the  hunger  of  one’s  mother,  or  broth¬ 
ers  and  sisters.  I  have  never  had  any  other  master,  and 
yet  go  and  look  about  in  different  places  in  the  country, 
and  ask,  “  Who  hewed  the  stone  round  that  barn  door,  or 
the  dormer  window  of  that  pigeon-house  V’ — and  they  will 
still  tell  you,  “Little  Claude  did  it  with  his  chisel  and 
mallet.”  I  also  made  stone  benches  for  the  old  women 
and  children  to  sit  down  on,  by  the  side  of  the  doors  in  the 
villages,  and  cut  the  name  of  the  father  of  the  family  on 
them  ;  and  I  made  troughs  of  sandstone  for  the  cattle  to 
drink  out  of  near  the  fountains,  and  I  made  a  design  of  an 
ox’s  head  on  them,  with  his  great  eyes  and  horns  which 
seemed  to  be  turning  away  from  the  trough  after  having 
drunk. 

All  this  had  procured  me  a  little  fame  in  the  mountains, 
sir,  and  though  T  was  only  seventeen  years  old,  I  could 
easily  have  earned  my  living  by  nothing  but  masonry.  But 
at  sowing  times,  haymaking,  or  barley-thrashing,  I  went  up 
and  did  all  the  hard  work  with  my  mother  and  Denise. 

VII. 

These  were  my  fete  days.  I  loved  my  mother  and  my 
poor  blind  brother  so  very  much,  and  I  loved  Denise  also 
so  much  !  And  who  would  not  have  loved  her,  sir  1  She 
was  like  the  third  child  of  the  house,  like  an  obedient 
daughter  to  my  mother.  She  gave  all  the  service  that  a 
good  servant  and  strong  workwoman  could  have  given  in 
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the  house  for  wages.  But  it  was  of  much  use  to  talk  of 
wages  to  her !  When  my  mother  spoke  of  them  some¬ 
times,  “  Is  not  your  love  good  wages'?”  the  young  orphan 
would  reply  :  “  who  was  it  who  gave  me  a  home,  a  mother, 
and  two  brothers  in  the  mountain  ?  Is  it  not  wages  to  have 
a  place  by  your  fire,  and  a  porringer  at  your  table  ?  not  to 
speak  of  the  care  you  took  of  me  before  I  was  old  enough 
to  be  serviceable  in  your  house  ?”  And  if  my  mother 
insisted,  she  went  away  to  cry  behind  the  bush  in  the 
garden,  with  her  apron  over  her  head.  Then  my  mother 
and  Gratien  would  go  to  comfort  her  and  would  say, 
“  Well,  then  do  as  your  heart  bids  you,  Denise !  and  since 
you  will  throw  away  your  youth,  and  stay  with  poor  peo¬ 
ple  like  us,  very  well  !  stay.”  And  th^y  said  no  more 
about  it  at  that  time. 


VIII. 

What  made  them  think  of  it  the  more  was,  that  during 

7  O 

the  last  three  or  four  years,  she  had  become  the  most 
beautiful  girl  in  all  the  mountain  ;  and  when  my  mother 
took  her  two  or  three  times  a  year,  on  holidays,  to  see  her 
cousins,  the  daughters  of  the  egg-merchant  in  the  village, 
all  the  girls  and  young  men  that  saw  her  pass  said  to  one 
another,  “  It  is  a  pity,  though,  that  she  is  growing  up  in  the 
shade  and  never  sees  the  sun,  just  like  the  blue  eyes  (the 
periwinkles  they  meant)  under  the  bushes.”  But  as  to  her 
she  did  not  even  hear  these  compliments  that  they  addressed 
to  her  in  a  low  voice  ;  she  had  no  vanity  like  young  girls 
belonging  to  rich  houses;  she  did  not  even  know  whether 
she  was  pretty  or  ugly.  She  walked  with  her  head  bent 
and  her  arms  hanging  down,  with  her  eyes  fixed  on  my 
mother's  steps,  and  when  anyone  spoke  a  word  to  her,  she 
blushed  like  a  cherry,  without  knowing  why,  and  a  shiver 
went  over  her  skin  like  still  water  when  a  light  wind  passes 
across  it.  Except  with  our  mother  and  Gratien,  whom  she 
was  not  afraid  of,  she  was  as  wild  and  timid  as  the  young 
roebucks  when  they  are  sporting  beside  our  wild  flowers 
in  the  morning,  and  rush  back  into  the  wood  at  the  sound 
of  the  falling  dew  among  the  leaves.  Even  with  me,  sir, 
she  was  not  as  much  at  her  ease  as  with  them,  because  she 
did  not  see  me  every  day  as  she  saw  them.  However,  we 
were  very  much  like  brother  and  sister  to  one  another,  but 
still  there  was  a  little  difference  in  her  tone  of  voice  when 
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she  spoke  to  me,  and  in  the  expression  of  her  eye  when 
she  saw  me  ;  her  voice  trembled  rather  more,  and  her  looks 
fell  more  on  her  naked  feet.  One  might  say  that  with  the 
others  she  felt  herself  a  child,  but  before  me  she  felt  that 
she  was  beautiful. 

IX. 

Oh,  how  very  beautiful  she  was  !  and  every  month  she 
became  more  and  more  so,  though  the  well  where  she  went 
to  draw  water  was  the  only  mirror  in  which  she  could  ever 
see  it.  You  should  have  seen  her  on  Sunday  mornings, 
when  my  mother,  sitting  on  the  door-step  at  sunrise,  made 
her  sit  at  her  feet  that  she  might  comb  her  long  hair,  which 
was  as  smooth  and  shining  as  the  rind  of  the  chestnuts 
when  they  are  taken  fresh  out  of  their  thorny  shells.  She 
would  throw  her  arms  upon  my  mother’s  knees,  and  then 
lean  her  face  down  on  her  bare  arms,  with  their  short 
sleeves  of  coarse  linen.  Her  face  was  hidden  in  her  hair, 
that  was  spread  out  like  the  long  soft  threads  of  the  maize 
on  the  ripe  ear.  It  looked  like  a  tangled  skein,  or  the 
fleece  of  a  brown  lamb  that  has  just  been  washed  in  the 
fountain ;  you  could  not  tell  where  her  mouth  was,  or 
where  her  forehead  was.  And  then,  if  a  gust  of  wind  hap¬ 
pened  to  blow  on  this  fine  vail,  first  her  rosy  mouth  was 
seen,  then  her  cheeks,  looking  rather  pale,  then  her  large 
blue  eyes,  dazzled  by  the  sun,  looking  into  the  mother’s 
face  with  such  a  clear  gentle  look,  that  if  she  had  been  her 
own  daughter  she  could  not  have  looked  differently.  This 
made  us  laugh,  my  mother  and  me,  and,  within  ourselves, 
we  pitied  poor  Gratien,  because  he  could  not  laugh  at 
what  amused  us,  and  see  what  we  saw  at  these  moments. 
He  would  say  to  me :  What  does  she  look  like  ]  and  what 
are  the  mother  and  Denise  doing  that  makes  you  laugh] 
and  I  would  say  to  him  :  She  is  sitting  down,  she  is  leaning 
quite  down;  her  head  is  on  her  apron,  her  face  is  hid  in 
her  hands,  her  eyes  are  blinded  by  her  hair,  the  wind  is 
blowing  it  about  like  a  handful  of  dead  leaves.  The  hollv 
has  dropped  one  of  its  red  berries  upon  her  mouth.  And 
that  amused  him,  the  poor  child  !  and  when  Denise  was 
dressed,  and  had  put  on  her  black  woolen  frock,  we  all 
three  went  to  walk  in  the  barley-field,  to  pick  poppies,  or 
to  sit  under  the  chestnut-trees,  with  our  legs  hanging  over 
the  edge  of  the  ravine  where  the  water  murmurs ;  for  it 
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pleased  the  blind  boy  at  least  to  hear  the  water,  and  to 
hear  the  chestnuts  that  had  been  forgotten  on  the  trees, 
fall  as  the  warm  wind  of  the  spring  shook  the  branches, 
or  the  blackbirds  fly  up  so  near  us  as  almost  to  fan  his 
cheeks  with  the  motion  of  their  wings. 

X. 

But  I  thought  her  almost  as  charming  on  days  when  she 
was  at  work,  and  had  on  neither  her  Sunday  dress,  nor  her 
summer  shoes,  nor  her  winter  sabots ;  when  her  hair  was 
not  smoothed  down,  and  fastened  behind  her  neck  with 
her  red  velvet  ribbon  ;  but  when  she  wore  her  loose  frock 
of  black  sheep’s  wool,  woven  with  the  shuttle  by  herself  in 
winter,  fastened  at  the  waist  by  a  horn-buckle,  and  falling 
in  great  folds  to  her  ankles;  her  chemise  of  hempen  linen, 
with  short  sleeves  turned  up  to  the  shoulders,  full  over  her 
chest,  and  fastened  under  her  chin  by  two  strings  tied  in 
a  knot  on  her  breast;  her  hair  hanging  down,  sometimes 
on  one  shoulder,  sometimes  on  the  other;  her  naked  feet, 
often  red  with  the  cold,  often  powdered  with  sand,  and 
always  washed  with  the  dew  of  the  grass;  her  cast-down 
eyes  throwing  the  shadow  of  the  long  lashes  on  her  skin; 
her  serious  face;  but  yet  her  lips  always  ready  to  open, 
to  let  her  beautiful  teeth  shine  out,  small,  white,  and  regu¬ 
lar,  as  they  were,  like  the  first  teeth  of  the  kids.  Some¬ 
times  the  handle  of  a  pickax  would  be  seen  over  her 
shoulder,  sometimes  a  stone  jar  on  her  head,  bringing  in 
the  goats’  milk;  sometimes  both  her  arms  stretched  up, 
and  raised  over  head,  to  support  a  great  bundle  of  grass 
and  wild  flowers,  larger  than  herself,  that  she  had  just 
weeded  out  from  among  the  corn  or  the  vines ;  the  flowers 
yellow,  red,  or  blue,  and  the  long  blades  of  grass  escaping 
from  the  bands,  and  falling  over  her  forehead  so  as  to  hide 
it  down  to  her  eyes ;  sometimes  kneeling  on  one  knee, 
milking  the  ewes  with  one  hand,  while,  with  the  other,  she 
made  them  lick  salt  to  amuse  them  ;  in  short,  whatever  she 
did,  one  could  not  take  one’s  eyes  off  her.  But  the  time 
when  I  most  admired  her,  sir,  was  when  we  went  among 
the  broom  in  the  mountains  to  cut  fagots  for  winter,  and 
m  v  mother  put  one  on  her  back  as  long  as  the  trunk  of  a 
cherry-tree,  with  all  its  leaves  and  flowers  on  it,  to  let  it 
sweep  the  ground  and  comb  them  off*  as  it  was  carried 
down  to  the  house.  You  would  have  said,  when  you  saw 
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that  young  girl’s  face  bent  under  the  weight  of  those  long 
stems,  which  swept  the  earth  ten  feet  behind  her,  rustling 
and  sowing  its  seeds  and  flowers  in  her  path  as  she  went 
on,  that  a  fairy  had  suddenly  risen  from  the  earth  to  carry  ' 
away  the  covering  of  the  field  where  she  had  slept  the 
night  before.  Or  you  might  have  believed  you  saw  one 
of  those  beautiful  peacocks  that  you  have  in  your  garden, 
with  a  woman’s  face,  trailing  and  unrolling  in  the  sun  a 
long  green  tail,  with  its  blue  and  yellow  eyes,  which  he 
had  sown  in  the  grass  behind  him. 

XI. 

But  she  was  very  pretty,  too,  in  winter,  when  she  lighted 
the  fagots  in  the  evening  on  the  hearth,  kneeling  before 
the  great  brass  dogs  for  the  fire,  when  the  flame  of  the 
broom,  suddenly  coloring  her  pale  face,  her  cheeks  became 
quite  rosy  and  transparent,  and  you  saw  the  flame  through 
them,  and  felt  the  light  in  your  eyes  as  you  would  at  a  fire 
of  charcoal. 

And  what  pleased  most  in  her,  sir,  was  not  so  much  the 
lovely  grace  in  her  face  and  figure,  as  her  gentleness,  her 
obedience,  her  kindness  toward  every  body,  and  her  timid¬ 
ity,  which  made  her  the  voluntary  slave  of  all  those  who 
had  a  service  to  ask  of  her  in  the  house  or  the  fields.  We 
all  loved  her,  but  the  animals  loved  her  at  least  as  much 
as  we  did. 

You  should  have  seen  when  she  opened  the  door  in  the 
morning  to  go  to  the  spring,  how  the  fowls  and  pigeons, 
even  the  sparrows  and  swallows,  would  rejoice,  ruffle  their 
feathers,  hurry  toward  her,  some  from  the  roof,  others  from 
the  branches  of  the  trees,  others  from  the  perch,  or  the 
pigeon-house,  to  fly  around  her,  as  if  they  only  knew  it  was 
morning  when  they  saw  her.  Above  all,  you  should  have 
seen  the  sheep  and  goats,  lambs  and  kids,  come  out  of  the 
shed  when  she  raised  the  latch,  thrust  their  heads  and 
horns  into  her  apron,  raise  themselves  upright  with  their 
feet  on  her  arms  or  shoulders,  dispute  with  one  another  a 
stroke  from  her  hand,  a  word  from  her  mouth,  a  tress  of  her 
hair  to  smell  or  bite  at,  before  even  thinking  of  spreading 
themselves  over  the  heath.  When  they  were  far  off,  very 
far,  alone  on  the  heights  with  the  dog,  we  called  them  in 
vain,  they  would  not  come ;  but  if  they  heard  her  voice, 
you  would  see  them  all  leave  the  branches  of  bramble,  bi 
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the  wild  thyme,  or  clover,  and  come  bounding  down  from 
the  top  of  the  mountain  like  snowballs  rolling  to  her  verv 
feet,' 

XII. 

lie,  however,  who  Joved  her  best  at  that  time,  and  whom 
she  appeared  to  love  the  most  because  of  his  misfortune, 
was  my  brother  Gratien.  Ever  since  my  mother  received 
Denise  into  the  house,  the  poor  boy  had  never  left  her 
side,  as  if  the  good  God  had  given  him  light  in  her.  De¬ 
nise,  on  her  part,  through  the  tenderness  of  heart  that  she 
possessed,  had  devoted  herself  to  him,  because  he  so  con¬ 
stantly  required  her  services  and  her  company.  Though 
a  child  herself,  she  was  like  those  mothers  of  many  chil¬ 
dren  whose  eyes  and  heart  seem  to  be  given  entirely  to 
that  one  who  is  the  weakest  and  most  infirm  among-  them 
all.  This  is  one  of  the  proofs  of  the  goodness  of  God,  who 
often  bestows  something  very  good  as  a  counterpoise  where 
he  has  inflicted  a  weight  of  suffering.  My  mother  had  said 
to  Denise  when  she  took  her  into  the  house,  “  Xou  will 
take  care  of  your  blind  cousin,  you  will  prevent  his  feeling- 
weary  in  the  house,  you  will  take  him  into  the  fields,  you 
will  teach  him  the  names  of  the  animals,  you  will  lead  him 
back  into  his  path  when  he  is  going  to  run  against  the 
wall,  you  will  turn  him  toward  his  own  furrow  when  he 
wants  to  help  us  to  dig  up  the  inclosure  with  his-  pickax 
or  to  sow  it,  you  will  go  and  get  a  handful  of  hemp  for  him 
in  the  barn  when  he  has  finished  weaving  his  own.”  De¬ 
nise  had  done  all  she  told  her  at  first,  when  she  was  a  little 
child,  from  a  feeling  of  obedience,  and  afterward,  when  she 
grew  older,  from  the  impulse  of  her  good  heart.  They 
looked,  he  and  she,  like  twins  who  had  never  quitted  each 
other  since  they  were  born. 

XIII. 

Gratien  could  no  more  do  without  her  than  she  without 
him.  When  she  went  out  in  the  morning,  half-dressed,  to 
milk  the  sheep  and  goats,  he  wTent  out  after  her  and  sat 
down  opposite  to  the  rising  sun  on  the  stone-bench  that  I 
had  made  for  my  amusement  on  Sundays,  in  the  gray  rock 
beside  the  door.  He  said  to  her,  “  Denise,  what  is  to  be 
seen  in  the  sky  and  in  the  valley  'l  Is  there  a  mist  over 
the  meadows  of  Bourg-Vilain  1  Are  the  windows  on  the 
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great  balcony  at  the  chateau  of  Saint  Point  shut  ]  Or,  do 
you  see  the  gentleman  walking  up  and  down  the  broad 
walks  with  a  book  in  his  hand,  as  he  used  formerly  when 
I  could  see  ?  Are  there  sleek,  white  cows  in  the  orchards 
on  the  slope  behind  the  gardens  I  Are  the  clouds  round 
the  sun  rosy  or  gray  ?  Are  there  many  wreaths  of  blue 
smoke  rising  from  the  roofs  of  the  houses  and  dispersing 
over  the  grass-fields  like  flights  of  pigeons  beat  down  by 
the  wind  ?  Are  the  mallows  and  white  mulleins  in  flower] 
Are  the  cherries  set  on  the  black  cherry-trees  ?  Have  the 
white  blossoms  of  the  thorns  made  the  ground  look  white 
like  snow  under  the  bushes'?  Have  the  walnut-trees  got 
their  smooth  husks  like  the  backs  of  green  caterpillars'? 
H  as  the  lilac  opened  its  buds,  hanging  on  its  branches  like 
bunches  of  grapes  made  of  flowers  ?  Have  the  lambs  got 
their  teeth,  and  do  they  begin  to  leave  their  mothers  and 
to  browse  on  the  tender  moss  ?  Tell  me  if  the  last  kid  has 
black  spots  by  its  eyes  as  his  mother  had  in  my  time,  and 
if  he  has  begun  to  peel  the  bark  off  the  young  willows  with 
his  horns  that  are  beginning  to  grow  V’ 

XIV. 

And  Denise  was  never  tired  of  answering  yes  or  no,  if 
or  but,  to  all  this,  and  always  with  good-will  in  her  voice 
and  in  the  tone  of  her  words,  and  of  adding  all  manner  of 
details  about  the  forms  of  objects,  the  light  in  the  sky,  the 
colors  on  the  mountain,  and  the  character  of  the  animals, 
that  she  thought  might  interest  the  child.  And  then  she 
pretended  always  to  want  him  to  help  with  every  thing, 
and  to  employ  him  continually  on  this  and  that  in  her 
work.  Sometimes  she  made  him  hold  the  goats  by 
the  horns  while  she  milked  them ;  sometimes  the  sheep 
lying  on  the  ground  while  she  sheared  them  ;  some¬ 
times  the  baskets  under  the  chestnut-trees,  while  she 
picked  up  the  chestnuts,  knocked  down  either  by  the 
long  pole  or  the  wind;  sometimes  her  pickax,  hoe,  or 
rake,  while  she  climbed  up  the  fields  before  him,  spinning 
with  her  distaff  and  guiding  him  with  her  voice  or  her 
hand,  that  he  might  not  miss  the  plank  that  served  for  a 
bridge  or  the  ford  of  the  stream.  She  then  gave  him  the 
end  of  her  apron  to  hold,  as  a  real  mother  does  to  her  little 
children  before  they  walk  alone.  When  the  earth  was 
dug  before  sowing  the  crop,  she  gave  him  a  pickax,  r 
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placed  him  at  the  end  of  the  field  beside  her,  that  he  might 
believe  he  also  did  his  little  work  with  the  rest,  and  when 
he  went  too  much  to  right  or  left  in  his  track,  she  took  him 
gently  by  the  shoulder  and  put  him  into  line  with  us.  And 
if  this  part  of  the  field  was  badly  turned  up,  if  he  unavoid¬ 
ably  left  clods  of  earth  or  stones  on  it,  she  did  not  say  a 
word  to  him  for  fear  of  distressing  him,  but  next  day  she 
-ierself  went  over  my  brother’s  work  again.  Quite  the  re¬ 
verse  of  telling  him  that  his  work  was  of  no  use,  she  en¬ 
couraged  him  as  if  he  had  been  a  good  workman  ;  she  said 
to  him,  “there  is  no  difference  between  your  work  and 
mine,  Gratien.”  And  she  uttered  no  fa-lsehood,  sir,  for  it 
was  she  who  worked  for  both. 

XV. 

She  always  took  care,  whether  in  the  fields  or  in  the 
house,  to  keep  near  him,  that  she  might  help  him  in  every 
thing — cut  his  bread,  hold  his  cup  to  him,  fill  his  glass,  keep 
a  place  for  him  on  the  bench.  When  she  was  alone  with 
him,  one  might  have  said  that  she  thought  aloud  to  give 
him  a  share  in  her  life.  There  was  not  a  lizard  in  its  hole, 
a  swallow  on  its  nest,  a  vine-leaf  on  the  wall,  a  spark  in  the 
fire  that  she  did  not  tell  him  of,  in  order  that  the  time  might 
not  seem  long  to  the  poor  afflicted  one,  and  that  he  might 
believe  he  really  saw  inwardly  with  his  own  eyes  what  she 
enabled  him  to  see  without  them  by  her  voice.  He  really 
did  not  know’  that  he  was  blind  wdien  she  was  there,  and 
she  was  there  all  day  long;  his  sight  wras  not  lost,  sir,  it 
was  transposed  from  him  into  her.  She  was  eyes  to  him 
and  senses  to  him  ;  eyes  and  senses  that  saw  and  lived  in 
another  being,  and  were  as  valuable  to  him — perhaps  even 
more  valuable — than  if  they  had  been  in  himself.  I  verily- 
believe  that  if  any  one  had  said  to  him,  “  Which  would  you 
rather,  Gratien,  that  your  eyes  should  be  restored  to  you, 
04’  Denise  taken  away  from  you]”  he  would  have  answered, 
“  Keep  my  eyes  away  from  me,  I  like  better  to  see  through 
her  than  myself.  I  see  as  well,  and  I  have  her  voice  and 
company  besides.” 

XVI. 

Also  you  should  have  seen  how  the  voice  of  Denise  made 
him  come  and  go,  turn,  rise,  stoop,  sit  down,  walk,  follow, 
or  stop,  as  if  by  an  inward  spring  which  had  been  put  in 
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motion  by  the  same  hand  in  each.  And  in  truth,  sir,  the 
habit  of  speaking  lovingly,  gently,  with  compassion,  to  this 
afflicted  one,  had  given  to  the  voice  of  Denise,  ever  since 
her  childhood,  a  tone  of  love  and  tenderness,  a  sweet  tremu¬ 
lousness  that  spoke  to  the  heart  as  I  have  never  heard  an¬ 
other  voice  of  any  girl  or  woman  do  during  my  life.  It  was 
like  the  tinkling  of  the  bell  of  Saint  Point,  at  once  gay  and 
sad,  when  it  has  finished  pealing  at  the  baptism  of  some 
child,  and  the  sound  dies  away  as  it  rises  from  the  valley 
and  makes  the  leaves  of  the  ash-trees  tremble  slightly  even 
here.  But  the  church  bell  has  not  a  heart  at  the  bottom* 
of  its  music,  and  every  word  that  came  from  Denise  had  in 
it  the  audible  beating  of  her  heart,  which  lived,  felt,  and 
sung  in  her  voice.  I  believe  that  the  guardian  angels  they 
tell  of  in  the  village  have  a  voice  nearly  like  it  when  they 
speak  to  little  children  asleep  in  their  cradles,  or  to  poor 
dying  men  in  their  last  dreams  at  the  gates  of  paradise. 

XVII. 

Once  it  happened  that  Gratien,  after  she  had  described 
to  him  every  thing  around  them  both,  and  he  had  appeared 
to  sit  reflecting  on  all  that  she  had  described,  said  to  Denise, 
“  But  tell  me  now,  Denise,  what  you  are  like  yourself.  1 
saw  you  when  I  had  my  eyes,  and  when  you  used  to  come 
holding  by  your  mother’s  apron  to  bring  soup  to  your  father 
as  he  was  sharpening  the  axes,  scythes,  and  bills  before  the 
houses.  But  I  do  not  know  what  you  have  grown  like 
since  then  ;  and,  except  by  your  voice,  and  your  soft  hand, 
I  know  nothing  of  your  face  now  :  I  should  like,  however, 
to  be  able  to  imagine  it  to  myself.  It  troubles  my  mind 
not  to  be  able  to  see  you  as  well  as  to  hear  you  ;  for,  as  to 
every  thing  else,  it  is  the  same  to  me  as  if  I  did  see ;  I  see 
well  enough  through  your  eyes.” 

And  then,  sir,  to  joke  and  to  provoke  him  for  a  moment, 
Denise  said  to  him  in  fun,  “  I  have  hair  as  red  as  the 
squirrel’s  that  we  found  in  its  nest  in  the  young  fir-tree 
when  I  was  little.  My  eyes  are  not  larger  than  the  small 
flowers  that  peep  out  under  the  bushes  ;  they  are  gray,  and 
as  dull  as  the  water  in  the  ravine  when  it  is  in  the  shade, 
and  the  dead  leaves  begin  to  fall  into  it.  The  skin  of  my 
face  is  all  marked  with  red  stains,  and  very  much  sun-burnt. 
I  have  this  and  that” — and  so  on,  until  she  had  dressed  up 
a  very  ugly  image  of  herself  for  the  poor  boy,  and  put  her 
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hands  o;i  her  lips  that  he  might  not  hear  her  laugh.  But 
he  said  to  her,  “  You  are  a  little  cheat;  your  voice  and  the 
skin  of  your  hands  do  not  belong  to  such  a  face  as  that. 
You  want  to  deceive  me  or  to  amuse  yourself,  Denise ; 
that  is  not  right  of  you  ;  you  know  that  we  ought  not  to  trifle 
with  the  blind,  because  they  can  not  see  whether  we  speak 
the  truth  or  no.”  Then  turning  to  me  when  he  heard  her 
laugh,  “Tell  me,  Claude,  what  is  she  like]”  And  then  I 
said,  “  Her  hair  is  like  the  dead  leaves  in  October,  when 
the  wind,  coming  after  the  frosts,  makes  them  the  color 
of  a  bay-horc>e ;  she  has  eyes  as  brilliant  as  the  panes  of 
glass  in  the  chateau  when  the  morning  sun  shines  through 
them  to  enter  rooms  full  of  things  that  reflect  it  back,  so  that 
one  can  not  look  at  them  without  being  blinded ;  she  has  a 
fine  skin,  that  changes  color,  and  is  rosy  like  the  apples  that 
our  uncle  the  egg-merchant  used  to  sell  in  the  villages  in 
summer,  and  that  we  used  to  pick  up  at  the  door  to  play 
with  when  he  threw  us  one  out  of  his  panniers.  She  is  as 
tall  as  the  door  of  the  house,  and  is  obliged  to  stoop  her 
head  a  little  when  she  goes  out  or  comes  in.  Her  feet  and 
hands  are  as  white  and  polished  as  the  pebbles  in  our  spring; 
she  walks  barefoot  as  proudly  and  gracefully  as  a  lady 
moving  along  a  church,  that  every  one  is  looking  at  as  she 
passes  in  her  beautiful  shoes.  Her  neck  is  long,  round,  and 
flexible,  like  the  pigeons’  when  they  are  cleaning  their  wings 
with  their  beaks  on  the  roof.  She  has  lips  like  the  red 
leaves  of  a  pink,  and  teeth  like  apple-pips  before  they  are 
ripe.  Her  look  is  gentle  like  her  mother’s,  and  faithful  as 
our  dog  when  he  looks  at  us.” 

Then  she  blushed  with  shyness  or  with  pleasure,  sir, 
without  knowing  why;  for  as  to  vanity,  she  had  no  more 
of  it  than  a  bird  that  trims  his  feathers  in  the  sun  to  make 
them  shine ;  and  she  hid  her  face  in  her  hands  to  laugh. 
And  Gratien  said  to  her,  “  Why  did  you  want  to  deceive 
me,  naughty  girl  ]  However,  that  is  not  what  I  am  most 
troubled  about ;  I  should  like  you  so  much  to  be  very  ugly, 
because  then  the  young  men  of  Saint  Point  would  not  look 
at  you  when  you  go  there  for  a  holiday,  and  you  would  n<  t 
leave  Les  Huttes  to  marry  some  day  down  there.”  And  he 
became  serious,  and  we  all  three  talked  of  something  else. 

'  '  -\  - 
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CHAPTER  VIT. 

I. 

It  was  thus  we  all  three  approached  the  age  when  the 
children  of  the  egg-merchant,  the  knife-grinder,  and  our¬ 
selves  would  reach  our  majority,  and  a  division  would  be 
made  of  our  common  domain  on  the  mountain,  which,  as  I 
have  said,  had  never  till  that  time  been  divided.  This 
made  our  poor  mother  very  anxious.  She  said  to  us,  as 
we  thrashed  the  chestnuts,  “  Who  knows  if  this  will  be 
ours  two  years  hence  1  It,  was,  nevertheless,  my  great¬ 
grandfather  that  planted  it,  and  it  gives  more  than  a  mule’s 
load  of  chestnuts  every  two  years.”  When  we  were  sow¬ 
ing  the  inclosure  with  maize  or  apples,  she  said,  “  Who 
knows  if  we  shall  gather  in  the  crop  ]  This  soil  has,  nev¬ 
ertheless,  drunk  in  the  sweat  of  your  poor  father’s  brow 
and  mine  since  the  year  of  our  marriage  ;  and  if  each  was 
to  take  back  what  belongs  to  him  in  the  land  which  he  has 
cultivated  for  forty  summers  and  forty  autumns,  many  of 
these  clods  of  earth  would  come  back  to  those  who  have 
turned  and  turned  them  again  like  their  own  bed.”  As 
she  sat  on  Sunday  near  the  spring  that  you  see  there 
among  the  water-cresses  under  the  arched  stone,  she  said 
to  us,  “  Who  knows  if  in  the  season  that  is  coming  it  will 
flow  by  our  meadow,  or  by  a  meadow  belonging  to  others  I 
Nevertheless,  it  was  your  father  who  found  it  one  day  as 
he  was  digging  a  hole  in  the  earth  to  plant  an  ash-tree,  and 
who  made  this  basin  to  collect  and  to  hold  it,  so  that  the 
cattle  might  go  and  drink  there  when  they  came  in  from 
feeding  among  the  broom,  and  who  made  those  little 
trenches  in  which  it  runs,  as  if  in  a  flat  spoon,  to  spread 
over  all  the  slope  of  the  orchard,  and  lose  itself  down  be¬ 
low  in  the  hollow  among  the  osiers  and  rushes.” 

And  we  saw  that  this  idea  tormented  her  more  and  more 
in  proportion  as  the  year  of  the  division  grew  nearer,  as 
the  shadow  of  that  rock  advances  without  our  being  able 
to  see  it  move  toward  our  feet. 
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II. 

i 

Gratien  appeared  to  think  of  it  even  more  than  she  did  j 
but  it  was  not  because  of  the  chestnut-trees,  the  field  of 
barley,  or  the  spring;  he  only  knew  all  that  by  name.  A 
ray  of  sun  on  his  body,  and  the  step  of  Denise  near  him, 
this  was  all  his  domain,  poor  fellow  !  what  was  all  the  rest 
of  the  world  to  him  ]  He  loved  my  mother  and  me  also; 
there  was  nothing  more  for  him.  What  a  pity  that  misfor¬ 
tune  happened  to  him  at  eight  years  of  age  !  He  would 
have  been  a  strong  workman,  a  good  laborer  now  ;  or  else 
he  wmfld  have  followed  a  trade  like  me;  he  would  have 
heated  and  hammered  iron  on  the  anvil  to  make  nails,  tires 
for  cart-wheels,  teeth  for  harrows,  and  polished  plowshares 
for  the  plows  in  the  villages  down  below.  Or,  still  more 
likely,  he  would  have  become  a  weaver,  for  he  had  many 
girlish  tastes  in  his  character.  He  would  have  sent  the 
shuttle  backward  and  forward  in  the  cellar  below  the  house, 
and  on  Sunday  he  would  have  gone  down  with  his  yard- 
measure  in  his  hand,  and  his  roll  of  gray  cloth  on  his  shoul¬ 
der,  to  carry  back  to  the  housewives  the  weight  of  the 
thread  which  they  had  spun.  To  look  at  him,  sir,  you 
would  never  have  thought  that  the  fire  had  destroyed  any 
thing  in  his  eyes.  They  were  blue,  like  those  of  Denise, 
only  you  could  not  read  his  deep  thoughts  there  ;  you  could 
only  see  them  at  the  corners  of  his  mouth,  which  varied  in 
expression  with  his  feelings,  and  were  a  little  sad,  though 
habitually  smiling.  His  features  were  small,  his  skin  was 
fair,  his  hands  small  and  delicate  ;  he  was  tall  and  thin,  and 
he  stooped  forward  a  little,  like  a  child  who  has  tied  a 
bandage  over  his  eyes  in  play,  and  who  holds  out  his  hands 
before  him  to  grope  along  and  feel  his  way.  Except  for 
that,  sir,  he  was  more  pleasing  and  handsome  than  many 
of  the  young  men  of  the  mountain ;  and  then  he  had  so 
sweet  and  tremulous  a  voice,  that  you  would  have  said  he 
was  always  praying  or  returning  thanks.  He  was  not  at 
all  exacting,  sir;  he  sat  on  the  stone  of  the  well,  on  the 
bench  by  the  door,  on  the  root  of  the  chestnut-tree  there, 
wherever  he  was  told  to  wait,  and  he  waited  without  evei 
being  impatient.  Many  women  might  have  loved  him,  be¬ 
lieve  me,  for  they  love  those  who  can  not  do  without  them. 
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III. 

As  to  me,  sir,  I  had  neither  the  same  hair,  nor  the  same 
eyes,  nor  the  same  character.  It  seemed  as  if  my  mother’s 
thoughts  had  wandered  in  two  different  woods  while  she 
bore  us ;  with  him  she  dreamed  of  willow-trees,  with  me 
of  pines.  He  was  pliant  like  the  one,  I  upright  and  som¬ 
ber  like  the  other.  I  had  hair  as  black  as  my  eyes,  a 
long  face,  pale  complexion,  my  cheeks  covered  with  a 
downy  beard,  lips  oftener  closed  than  open,  arms  well  set 
for  work,  and  an  expression  that  was  often  thoughtful,  as 
if  I  had  lost  something  that  the  stars  were  keeping' for  me, 
as  Denise  used  to  say  when  she  rallied  me  gently.  In 
short,  sir,  I  was  pensive  though  I.  was  young.  I  did  not 
like  company  as  much  as  my  brother.  I  was  never  happy 
except  when  I  was  alone  in  my  quarry,  or  with  my  moth¬ 
er,  my  brother,  or  my  little  sister,  or  Denise.  When  I  saw 
any  one  else  pass  near  my  work-place,  I  used  to  begin  to 
whistle,  that  they  might  not  speak  to  me ;  and  when  any 
of  the  mountain  girls  took  a  path  toward  me  to  meet  me,  I 
took  another.  I  was  as  wild  as  Denise.  They  used  to 
call  us  in  the  villages  the  roebuck  and  the  roe.  The  name 
clung  to  us  for  a  long  time  ;  nevertheless,  we  never  said  a 
word  to  each  other  either  in  confidence  or  openly.  1  al¬ 
ways  left  her  with  my  brother  out  of  pity  for  his  misfortune. 
When  I  went  into  the  fields,  or  woods,  or  broom,  or  to  wash 
the  sheep  with  them,  it  was  always  to  him  that  she  talked, 
never  to  me.  She  would  have  been  grieved  if  he  had  felt 
jealous  of  one  of  her  attentions  or  her  words  to  another 
person.  She  looked  very  happy  and  blushed  whenever  I 
came  home  on  Saturdays,  and  said  to  her,  “  Good  day,  De¬ 
nise.”  But  except  for  that,  she  went  in  and  out  in  the 
house  and  court  with  my  brother.  She  had  not  a  word  or 
tone  for  me  more  than  for  any  one  else  ;  on  the  contrary, 
her  voice  trembled  a  little  when  she  answered  me,  as  if  she 
did  not  feel  as  much  love  and  familiarity  for  me  as  for  the 
rest  of  the  family.  She  avoided  being  alone  with  me,  as 
if  naturally.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  it  was  easy  to  see 
that  this  embarrassment  in  a  beautiful  young  girl  did  not 
proceed  from  ill  humor.  Gratien  said  that  she  was  in  much 
better  spirits  and  more  obliging  on  Sundays  than  other 
days,  and  that  he  knew  by  her  voice  when  it  was  the  day 
for  me  to  come  up. 
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This  was  the  way  we  passed  the  time,  sir.  Since  mid¬ 
summer  I  had  made  a  discovery,  as  they  say,  between  the 
highest  villages  and  Les  Huttes,  below  the  path  to  the 
heath.  It  was  an  ancient  quarry  of  fine  sandstone,  fit  for 
grindstones,  that  had  been  abandoned,  as  soft  as  butter,  as 
free  as  gold,  sounding  like  a  bell  under  the  pick.  When 
I  was  not  in  full  work  at  building  in  the  villages  I  came 
back  to  my  quarry  ;  I  dug  there  deeper  and  deeper  to  find 
better  veins  of  stone.  I  rolled  the  rubbish  into  the  ravine 
below,  so  that  after  a  couple  of  years  I  had  cleared  the  an¬ 
cient  quarry  of  all  the  fragments  which  they  say  had  been 
heaped  up  there  since  the  time  of  a  people  called  the  Ro¬ 
mans.  I  also  mined  below  them  with  the  lever  and  with 
powder,  and  came  to  what  you  would  have  called  a  work 
of  the  giants.  There  were  seats  like  stairs  for  legs  of  two 
toises  long,  vaulted  places,  grottoes,  where  I  penetrated  as 
miners  do  into  their  seam  of  coal,  seeking  for  still  finer- 
grained  stone,  and  walls  made  of  rock,  heaped  up  and  left 
to  go  to  ruin,  as  high  as  the  ramparts  of  a  city.  The  end 
of  the  quarry  where  I  rolled  my  stones  and  hew^ed  them 
was  so  deep  when  seen  from  the  top  where  the  heath  grew 
and  hung  over  the  edge,  that  if  the  shepherds  threw  a  stone 
into  it,  a  moment  passed  before  the  sound  was  heard.  My 
brother,  my  little  sister,  my  mother,  and  Denise  came  some¬ 
times  to  me  there  when  I  was  at  work.  They  always  lift- 
*  ed  up  their  hands  in  astonishment  at  seeing  what  ravage 
one  solitary  man  with  his  patience  and  his  lever  had  made 
in  the  ribs  of  the  mountain.  Sometimes  also,  when  the 
path  was  too  slippery  for  my  brother’s  steps,  Denise  cam-e 
alone  to  bring  my  bread  and  milk  in  a  basket  for  my  day’s 
food.  But  then  she  did  not  stop,  sir.  She  put  the  basket 
down  on  a  large  stone  at  the  foot  of  the  rope-ladder,  where 
I  was  always  suspended,  as  it  were,  against  the  sides  of 
my  rock  ;  she  called  me  from  below  with  a  voice  that  shook 
with  fear,  then  she  ran  away  with  her  hand  before  her  eyes, 
as  if  she  was  frightened  to  see  me  come  down  from  such  a 
height. 

V. 

It  was  there  I  best  liked  to  be,  sir,  because  nobody,  ex¬ 
cept  Denise,  came  to  disturb  me  at  my  work  by  looking  at 
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me  and  asking  me  questions,  as  they  did  in  the  villages. 
My  father’s  trade  pleased  me  better  than  a  richer  and  more 
skillful  one  would  have  done.  I  said  to  myself,  you  are 
doing  what  your  father  did,  and  perhaps  in  time  you  will 
do  it  as  well  as  he  himself.  He  would  be  pleased  if  he 
came  back  to  see  you  at  his  work.  Besides,  this  trade  does 
not  exact  so  much  time  as  others.  You  may  leave  it,  and 
take  it  up  again  when  you  like.  It  does  not  prevent  you 
from  going  up  to  the  hut  to  see  your  mother,  Denise,  and 
the  animals,  on  Saturday;  nor  from  making  the  hay,  nor 
weeding  the  corn,  nor  turning  up  the  ground  on  the  mount¬ 
ain  with  the  pick-ax,  nor  thrashing  the  trees  with  them 
and  then,  though  you  do  not  charge  much  for  your  grind¬ 
stones  to  the  grinders,  smiths,  and  mowers  of  the  country, 
still  you  honestly  earn  your  own  bread,  and  the  bread  of 
your  brother  and  little  sister,  who  can  not  work  for  the 
family.  These  thoughts  gave  me  courage  ;  there  were  no 
beds  of  stone  hard  enough  to  resist  me  any  longer. 

VI. 

Besides,  I  must  tell  you  every  thing,  I  loved  the  trade, 

I  loved  the  hollow  of  the  quarries,  the  heart  of  the  mount¬ 
ain,  the  secret  recesses  of  the  earth,  as  the  sailors  I  knew 
at  Marseilles  love  the  hollow  of  the  waves,  the  bottom  of 
the  sea,  the  foam  on  the  rocks ;  as  shepherds  love  the  tops 
of  the  mountains  ;  as  wood-cutters  love  to  plunge  their 
hatchet  dripping  with  sap  in  the  cloven  trunk  of  old  oaks 
and  chestnut-trees.  God  has  given  to  every  one  his  taste,  * 
that  every  state  may  be  filled  with  content.  That  which 
has  always  kept  me  in  mine  is,  that  it  can  be  worked  at 
alone.  You  can,  without  disturbing  yourself,  whistle,  sing, 
think,  dream,  pray  to  God.  The  work  goes  on  always  un¬ 
der  your  hand,  while  the  heart  and  mind,  on  their  side,  go 
wherever  they  like.  That  is  the  pleasure  of  the  trade  of 
a  stone-mason. 

VII. 

Then  it  is  a  pleasant  trade  for  the  ear,  sir.  When  I  am 
on  my  knees  before  my  stone,  well  squared  and  supported 
on  two  deal  rollers,  which  help  me  to  move  it  at  my  will ; 
when,  in  a  corner  of  the  quarry,  in  the  winter’s  sun  as  well 
as  the  summer’s  shade,  I  take  off  my  jacket  and  turn  up 
my  shirt  sleeves;  take  the  chisel  in  my  left  hand,  and  the 
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mallet  in  my  right ;  begin  to  hollow  my  groove  or  round 
my  molding  with  light,  equal  strokes,  like  water  that  falls 
drop  by  drop  from  the  height  of  the  spring  into  the  basin, 
sounding  as  it  falls,  there  issues  from  my  stone,  if  it  is  free 
and  good,  a  perpetual  music,  which  soothes  the  heart  and 
head  as  sweetly  as  the  distant  peal  of  the  village  bells. 
My  mallet  may  be  called  the  clapper,  and  my  stone  the 
metal  side  of  a  bell.  You  can  not  believe  how  the  sound 
encourages  the  work.  Soldiers  are  obliged  to  beat  the 
drum  to  give  themselves  courage  in  the  march  ;  sailors  are  * 
obliged  to  sing  to  get  strength  to  haul  in  their  anchors  and 
ropes.  We,  sir,  we  have  no  need  of  that ;  our  work  sings 
for  us  with  the  regular  strokes  of  the  hammer.  Ah  !  it  is 
a  beautiful  sound,  let  me  tell  you,  the  ring  of  a  thin  block 
of  marble,  granite,  or  sandstone,  or  a  trough  made  of  free¬ 
stone,  hollowed  out  to  hold  water,  and  polished  with  the 
matting-hammer.  You  seem  to  hear  beforehand  the  re¬ 
sounding  steps  of  holy  men  walking  onward,  prolonged  by 
the  echoing  arches  of  a  church,  or  the  surging  of  the  run¬ 
ning  waters  which  will  fill  the  trough  for  the  cattle. 

VIII. 

Then  you  will  say  it  is  vanity,  and,  truly,  I  do  not  say 
it  is  not,  for,  be  it  long  or  short,  time  is  only  time.  When 
it  has  passed,  it  is  as  though  it  had  never  been;  but  still, 
call  it  vanity  if  you  will,  still  in  an  employment  we  always 
feel  it  a  certain  pleasure  to  say  to  ourselves,  that  which  I 
make  at  this  moment  will  still  last  after  I  am  gone.  Those 
who  write  books  think  that  they  will  be  studied  by  eyes 
which  will  not  perhaps  see  the  light  before  a  thousand  times 
a  thousand  years  from  this  time,  according  to  what  people 
say.  Carpenters  who  make  presses  and  cabinets  please 
themselves  by  thinking — if  this  is  well  waxed,  well  put  to¬ 
gether,  thoroughly  dry,  it  will  last  and  preserve  the  impress 
of  my  hand  from  generation  to  generation  in  the  houses 
where  the  newly-married  pair  settle  themselves.  Those 
who  plant  a  chestnut-tree  or  an  oak  say  :  the  little  pip  or  lit¬ 
tle  kernel  that  I  sow,  contains  here  between  my  fingers  more 
life  and  more  time  hidden  within  its  thin  covering,  than 
the  life  and  time  hidden  within  all  the  men  who  are  born, 
or  are  to  be  born  in  this  vast  country  during  five  or  six  cen¬ 
turies.  They  will  thrust  forth  their  roots  deep  into  the 
earth,  they  will  pierce  the  rock  to  draw  up  their  nourish- 
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ment,  they  will  spread  their  leaves  and  their  shadow  over 
the  place  that  I  choose  for  them,  after  the  shadow  of  my 
own  body,  and  the  shadows  of  twenty  or  thirty  generations 
of  men  proceeding  from  me,  have  been  swept  from  the  face 
of  the  earth  as  these  leaves  at  their  feet  are  swept  by  the 
November  wind.  But  what  is  that  in  comparison  with  the 
duration  that  the  stone-mason  gives  to  his  idea,  as  he  raises 
and  lowers  his  mallet  on  his  chisel  1  He  says  to  himself, 
.this  stroke  of  my  matting-hammer  will  remain  engraved  on 
4  this  granite  till  the  mountain  itself  is  melted  in  the  fires  of 
the  earth’s  last  day ;  this  molding  that  I  have  hollowed  or 
raised  in  relief  with  my  chisel ;  this  form  that  I  give  ac¬ 
cording  to  my  fancy  to  the  stone,  will  not  be  worn  out,  nor 
effaced,  nor  unfolded,  as  long  as  the  world  lasts;  the  im¬ 
pression  of  my  will  and  my  hand  is  eternity  !  Those  who 
are  not  born  for  a  thousand  years,  when  they  see  this  cor¬ 
nice,  this  molding,  this  panel,  this  socle,  this  column,  this 
reservoir  under  the  fountain,  where  the  water  bubbles 
eternally,  will  say  to  themselves,  “  Who  made  that1?”  God 
himself,  when  he  calls  back  his  earth  to  himself,  and  turns 
it  round  in  his  hands  at  the  end  of  time,  to  examine  it,  will 
say,  as  he  looks  at  these  rents  that  the  quarry  has  made  in 
his  mountains,  and  the  marks  of  tools  on  these  broken  stones, 
“  An  insect  has  gnawed  my  earth  ;  a  man  has  touched,  has 
modified  my  element.”  Think  of  that,  sir!  and  is  not  that 
something  to  make  the  stone-mason  proud  of  his  trade  %  for 
indeed  it  is  a  calling  that  has  to  do  with  things  that  last  for¬ 
ever.  Rust  wears  away  the  blacksmith’s  iron  ;  but  granite 
or  red  porphyry,  of  which  you  see  some  small  pieces  among 
the  pebbles  in  the  stream  there,  nothing  wears  them  away. 
They  say  that  in  a  country  called  Egypt  there  are  heaps 
of  hewn  stone  as  high  as  mountains,  neither  the  use  of 
which,  nor  why,  nor  by  whom  they  were  raised  in  platforms 
one  above  another  is  known,  nor  in  what  infinite  distance 
of  time  it  took  place.  People,  kings,  priests,  mysteries, 
history,  the  bones  of  the  dead,  all  have  crumbled  away,  and 
been  lost  to  the  memory  of  men,  all  have  flowed  down  with 
the  waters  of  a  river  they  call  the  Nile,  all  have  disappeared 
with  the  sand  they  call  the  desert ;  very  well !  a  soldier 
who  came  back  from  Egypt  and  described  these  pyramids 
to  me,  told  me  of  quarries  as  large  as  the  beds  of  seas, 
from  which  these  hewn  stones  have  been  taken  ;  told  me 
that  they  still  see  some  in  the  work-shops,  that  are  only  half 


X 


divided  by  the  saw  of  the  Egyptians,  or  the  giants  of  those 
times,  and  that  he  has  even  seen,  on  a  brick  inclosed  within 
those  stones,  the  impression  of  the  foot  and  hand  of  one  of 
the  workmen  who  built  and  fashioned  those  monuments. 
Does  that  belong  to  time?  and  are  there  many  kings  or 
queens  who  have  left  a  trace  of  themselves  in  the  world  as 
completely  their  own,  and  as  durable,  as  that  poor  work¬ 
man  ? 

Very  well,  I  say  to  myself  sometimes,  you  will  leave  a 
trace  also  on  your  stone  !  That  consoles  a  man  for  his 
fragile  existence,  does  it  not  ?  It  makes  him  also  think 
how  small  a  thing  he  is  by  the  side  of  the  block  of  stone 
that  he  shapes  under  his  hammer,  and  that  will  last  so  many 
ages  after  his  dust  has  returned  to  earth  ;  but  it  makes  him 
think,  too,  that  the  spirit  of  man,  which  is  greater  than  all 
that,  which  comprehends  all  that,  which  looks  beyond  all 
that,  is  quite  another  kind  of  work  of  the  good  God  !  And 
that  leads  him  to  thank  his  Creator,  to  glorify  and  bless 
him  in  time  and  eternity,  in  littleness  and  grandeur.  1 
thought  of  all  these  things  while  making  my  grindstones. 
Besides,  solitude  makes  us  inquiring.  Man,  when  alone, 
seeks  the  company  of  God.  When  I  was  there  buried  in 
the  recesses  of  the  mountain,  after  mid-day,  resting  for  a 
moment  in  the  sun,  with  no  company  but  my  little  dog 
asleep  on  my  jacket,  my  heart  rose  on  high,  as  if  it  had 
wings;  I  looked  at  the  blue  sky  above  the  pines,  where 
the  eagles  soared,  and  said  within  myself  to  God,  “  Dosr 
thou  hear  the  prayer  of  man  which  rises  to  thee  from  the 
hollow  of  the  hill ;  thou,  Lord,  who  dost  hear  the  sound  of 
the  fly’s  wings,  and  regardest  the  life  of  the  small  gnats 
bathed  in  a  ray  of  thy  sun  Vy 

And  then  I  thought  of  my  home,  my  mother,  my  broth¬ 
er,  Denise,  every  thing  in  short.  I  was  happy,  and  yet 
sometimes  I  was  melancholy,  and  my  mother  used  to  say 
to  me  when  I  went  in,  “  What  ails  you  ?”  I  answered, 
“I  do  not  know.”  And  in  truth  I  did  not  know  then. 
There  was  a  shadow  on  my  heart  that  prevented  it  from 
flowering  in  its  youth. 

IX. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  Denise  had  some  feeling  of  dislike 
toward  me.  When  I  entered  the  house,  she  went  out  to 
go  to  the  well  or  to  the  shed.  When  I  spoke  to  her  cor- 
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dially,  she  only  answered  with  a  yes  or  no,  as  if  she  were 
impatient  to  get  rid  of  my  conversation.  When  I  joked  on 
Sunday  with  her  and  my  brother,  she  did  not  laugh  heart¬ 
ily,  or  rather  she  laughed  with  her  lips,  but  did  not  laugh 
with  her  eyes.  It  was  as  though  she  had  some  hidden 
thought  beneath  them ;  she  would  wander  away  to  a  little 
distance  to  gather  nuts,  or  pick  periwinkles  in  the  ravine. 
On  the  contrary,  when  she  was  alone  with  my  brother  and 
sister,  I  heard  them  all  joking  and  laughing  as  they  used 
to  do.  One  day  that  I  asked  her  why  she  was  so  serious 
and  silent  with  me,  and  if  I  had  vexed  her  in  any  way 
without  knowing  it,  she  said  no,  that  she  loved  me  as  much 
as  the  others,  that  these  were  only  fancies  that  I  conjured 
up,  and  then  she  turned  her  back  on  me,  without  bad  hu¬ 
mor,  however.  She  left  us,  my  brother  and  me,  and  went 
up  into  the  hayloft  by  the  ladder,  as  if  to  get  grass  to  throw 
to  the  young  kids  ;  she  remained  there  all  the  evening,  and 
when  she  came  down  again,  her  eyes  were  a  little  red,  and 
she  secretly  gave  her  bread  to  the  fowls  under  the  table,  in¬ 
stead  of  eating  it  pleasantly  with  us  as  she  did  on  other  days. 

X. 

I  said  to  my  mother  next  day :  “  Denise  feels  unkindly 
toward  me  ;  I  must  go  from  home  to  make  my  tour  of 
France.”  My  mother  began  to  laugh,  and  said  to  me  : 
“  Claude,  you  are  very  simple  for  nineteen.  The  poor  girl 
does  not  know  herself  what  is  the  matter  with  her;  but,  as 
to  me,  I  saw  it  coming  on  long  since ;  she  only  seems  to 
feel  unkindly  toward  you,  because  she  feels  too  kindly ; 
when  girls  of  her  age  laugh  with  young  men,  it  is  a  bad 
sign  for  marriage,  look  you  ;  but  when  they  run  away  from 
them,  it  is  a  sign  they  wish  to  be  sought,  for  good  and  all.” 
“Oh  no,”  answered  I,  “  Denise  makes  none  of  those  pre¬ 
tenses.”  “  Very  well,”  said  she,  “  do  you  on  your  part 
make  a  pretense  to-morrow  that  you  are  going  to  make 
your  tour  of  France,  and  you  will  see  if  she  is  pleased  or 
sorry.”  “Very  well,  I  shall  not  make  any  pretense,  I 
shall  go  in  reality,”  I  replied,  and  I  went  away  quite  sor¬ 
rowful,  and  sat  on  the  margin  of  the  well. 

XI. 

In  the  evening,  after  supper,  I  said  to  my  mother,  brother, 
and  little  sister,  before  Denise  :  “  I  am  going  to  bid  you 
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all  good-by.  I  want  to  make  myself  a  good  companion 
workman.  To-morrow,  before  daybreak,  I  start  for  my 
tour  of  France.”  My  brother  and  sister  were  very  sorry. 
My  mother  gave  me,  in  their  presence,  my  father’s  staff, 
with  its  handle  covered  with  leather  and  studded  with 
brass-headed  nails,  his  fine  apron  and  tools.  When  Denise 
saw  that  I  was  putting  oil  on  the  leather  of  my  shoes,  she 
went  into  the  room  above  the  cow-shed  and  came  back  no 
more.  Every  one  was  sorrowful,  except  my  mother,  who 
doubted  much  if  I  should  go  so  far. 

XII. 

Notwithstanding,  I  set  out  in  the  morning  as  I  had  said, 
and  as  I  passed  under  Denise’s  shutter  in  the  court,  I  called 
to  her,  “  Good-by,  Denise,”  but  there  was  no  answer.  I 
said  to  myself,  “  I  must  have  offended  her  very  much,  since 
she  lets  me  go  in  this  manner  without  even  wishing  me  a 
good  journey.”  My  feet  seemed  glued  to  the  earth  under 
her  window,  as  if  the  nails  of  my  shoes  had  been  sunk  in 
the  rock.  At  last  I  went  down  by  the  path,  but  slowly, 
though,  without  looking  back,  lest  I  should  be  tempted  to 
return,  my  legs  tottering  under  me  like  a  man  who  has 
been  drinking.  I  had  not,  however,  drank  any  thing,  ex¬ 
cept  my  tears,  all  night.  I  had  a  mist  over  my  eyes ;  I 
groped  along  as  I  walked  ;  the  earth  seemed  to  sink  from 
under  me  ;  it  was'  as  dark  as  night.  Notwithstanding,  the 
last  little  stars  which  fly  before  the  day  into  the  depths  of 
heaven,  as  girls  when  they  are  bathing  take  refuge  in  the 
water  for  fear  of  being  seen,  had  sunk  below  the  pine-trees 
of  the  mountain,  and  the  sun  which  we  could  not  yet  see 
already  saw  us  from  behind  Mont  Blanc. 

Yet  how  strange  a  being  is  man,  sir ;  though  I  trembled, 
and  though  a  cold  perspiration  covered  my  body,  I  began 
to  whistle  the  tune  of  a  dance,  to  put  myself  in  heart,  and 
as  if  I  said  to  myself,  you  are  stronger  than  your  sorrow, 
and  you  can  laugh  at  every  thing.  Any  one  who  had  met 
me  would  have  said  :  “  There  is  a  young  man  who  is  in 
excellent  spirits  and  is  going  to  a  wedding  but  the  good 
God  would  have  seen  something  very  different  if  he  had 
opened  my  poor  heart. 
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XIII. 

But  a  sound  that  I  heard  some  steps  from  my  path, 
among  the  dead  leaves,  soon  cut  short  my  whistling.  Be¬ 
hold,  just  at  the  place  you  have  crossed  this  morning,  where 
all  the  paths  of  the  mountain  join  together,  like  rivulets  in 
a  lake,  to  leave  the  region  of  Les  Huttes,  and  cross  the 
great  ravine  in  which  they  terminate,  there  where  there 
lies  the  large  trunk  of  a  decayed  chestnut-tree  stretching 
from  one  edge  of  the  ravine  to  the  other,  so  as  to  serve  as 
a  bridge,  I  saw  something  that  raised  itself  from  the  foot 
of  a  tree,  and  appeared  as  if  it  would  prevent  my  passing 
the  bridge.  Well,  thought  I  to  myself,  here  is  some  one 
who  has  risen  early  to  bring  out  his  goats  in  the  dew,  or 
else  it  is  a  beggar  who  has  found  all  the  barn  doors  shut, 
and  has  slept  under  the  trees.  But  what  did  I  feel,  sir, 
when,  on  drawing  near,  I  saw  it  was  neither  one  nor  other, 
but  that  it  was  Denise,  who  was  keeping  her  kids  here  be¬ 
fore  it  was  light  enough  for  the  little  creatures  to  distin- 
guish  a  bramble  from  a  wild  vine,  or  a  clover  leaf  from  a 
hemlock.  I  was  very  happy  to  see  her  once  more,  hard  of 
heart  as  I  believed  her  to  be  toward  me  ;  yet,  sir,  you  may 
think  what  you  will  of  me,  but  I  would  have  given  I  know 
not  what  rather  than  meet  her  in  this  way  alone,  and  face 
to  face.  My  limbs  trembled  so,  that  I  could  neither  ad¬ 
vance  nor  retreat.  If  there  had  been  another  way  to  right 
or  left  to  cross  the  ravine,  I  should  certainly  have  taken  it 
that  I  might  not  touch  her  dress,  nor  hear  her  voice  again  ; 
but  there  was  no  other.  I  was  obliged  to  take  courage  and 
walk  on  toward  the  end  of  the  bridge,  as  if  I  had  neithei 
heard  nor  seen  any  thing. 

XIV. 

When  I  got  quite  near,  and  raised  my  eyes,  which  had 
been  before  cast  down  on  the  ground,  I  saw  that  Denise 
had  placed  herself  right  before  me  at  the  end  of  the  bridge, 
and  barred  the  way  with  her  body.  I  stopped  six  paces 
from  her,  not  knowing  what  this  could  mean,  for  she  was 
not  accustomed  to  lead  her  animals  so  far  off,  nor  at  so 
early  an  hour.  My  heart  swelled  and  murmured  at  her 
within  me  like  the  stream  under  the  rock  when  the  snow 
melts. 

But  I  had  no  sooner  raised  my  eyes  as  I  felt  her  breath 
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on  my  face,  and  saw  the  shadow  of  her  body  cast  on  my 
feet  by  the  rising  sun,  than  the  current  of  my  feelings  was 
instantly  changed,  and  my  anger  softened  into  compassion. 

XV. 

I  could  scarcely  recognize  her  that  morning  for  the  same 
1  had  seen  the  evening  before,  so  much  was  she  changed 
by  this  night  passed  in  the  cold  air  of  the  mountain.  Her 
feet  were  wet  and  trembling  in  the  grass,  which  cracked 
under  them,  covered  with  hoar  frost.  Her  black  woolen 
dress  was  rumpled  and  glued  to  her  figure  by  the  dew. 
Her  hair  was  flattened  on  one  side,  as  if  she  had  lain  with 
her  head  on  her  arm,  and  it  had  escaped  out  of  her  black 
lace  cap  on  the  other,  and  was  all  strewn  with  dead  leaves 
and  pieces  of  yellow  moss,  like  the  fleece  of  a  lamb  which 
lias  torn  its  way  through  briers.  She  had  black  and  blue 
l  ings  round  her  eyes  ;  one  might  have  fancied  she  had  been 
struck  by  her  kids’  horns.  Her  eyelids  were  cast  down  ; 
a  tear-drop  hung  to  each.  Oh  God  !  said  I  to  myself,  is 
that  Denise  1  My  heart  was  rent.  I  tried  to  open  my  lips 
to  say  good-day  and  good-by  to  her,  at  least  without  an¬ 
ger,  but  I  could  not ;  1  gasped  for  breath.  I  stood,  without 
power  to  move,  like  a  phantom  which  had  issued  from  the 
wood. 


XVI. 

But  Denise  raised  her  hands  to  her  neck  to  take  off  her 
black  velvet  ribbon  necklace  that  she  generally  wore  on 
Sundays,  and  to  which  hung  on  her  stomacher  a  little  cru¬ 
cifix  of  gilt-brass,  which  had  been  her  mother’s.  She  took 
the  crucifix  between  both  her  hands,  and  holding  it  toward 
me,  still  without,  raising  her  head  ;  “  Since  you  are  going 
away  from  Les  Huttes,  Claude,”  said  she  to  me,  in  a  voice 
which  trembled  on  her  pale  lips,  “  do  me  the  kindness  to 
take  with  you,  for  love  of  me,  this  little  present  which  I 
make  to  you,  and  to  think  of  me  sometimes  when  you  find 
it  in  the  bottom  of  your  bag  as  you  pack  or  unpack  it.  You 
do  not  love  nje  as  the  rest  of  the  family  do.  I  have  known 
it  for  a  long  time  ;  but  it  is  no  matter.  Claude,  I  bear  you 
no  ill  will  for  all  that,  be  sure  of  it,  and  I  should  wish  to 
bring  good  fortune  to  you,  if  I  could,  with  this  the  most 
precious  thing  that  I  have.  1  I  have,  besides,  some  farthings 
in  ray  father’s  leather  purse;,  with  his  silver  cup  for  tasting 
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the  wine  in  the  wine  presses.  Here,”  said  she,  letting  the 
purse  and  the  necklace  with  the  crucifix  drop  from  her 
hands  into  the  pocket  of  my  jacket,  “  I  pray  of  you,  Claude, 
take  that  also  for  the  love  of  God.” 

I  was  so  astonished  to  hear  her  address  me  in  so  distant 
a  manner  for  the  first  time  in  our  lives,  and  at  the  same 
time  so  surprised  that  she  showed  so  much  affection  for  me 
at  the  last  moment,  after  having  behaved  so  coldly  to  me 
for  three  months,  that  I  neither  knew  what  I  did  nor  what 
I  felt.  I  put  my  hand  in  my  pocket  to  refuse  the  purse, 
and  give  every  thing  back  to  her.  My  fingers  touched  hers. 
This  made  my  whole  frame  turn  cold,  and  my  face  turn 
hot,  so  that  I  could  no  longer  see  ;  I  shook  with  a  sudden 
tremor,  and  while  trying  to  separate  her  fingers  from  mine, 
and  to  force  her  to  take  back  the  present  which  she  tried 
to  force  me  to  keep,  the  crucifix,  necklace,  and  leather 
purse  fell  into  the  high  grass  between  us. 

'  XVII. 

By  a  similar  movement  and  without  reflection,  we  both 
wrent  down  on  our  knees,  one  opposite  to  the  other,  to  seek 
and  pick  them  up,  and  our  two  faces  met  without  our  in¬ 
tending  it.  A  tear  from  her  eyes,  warm  as  a  drop  of  sum¬ 
mer  rain,  fell  on  the  back  of  my  hand  in  the  grass.  I  felt, 
well,  that  it  was  not  the  dew.  “  Can  it  be,”  said  I  within 
myself,  “  that  such  a  warm  tear  can  fall  for  one  who  is  seen 
to  go  away  from  the  house  with  pleasure  V’  This  made 
me  lift  my  eyes  to  hers  as  we  rose  again.  She  still  held 
the  purse  and  crucifix  in  her  fingers  to  offer  them  to  me, 
and  she  also  raised  her  eyes  toward  me  to  beg  me,  with  all 
her  heart,  to  take  them  back.  You  would  have  declared 
those  eyes  were  two  large  blue  flowers  of  the  periwinkle 
by  the  fountain,  on  which,  as  she  raised  her  brimming  pitch-  ' 
er,  she  had  let  some  water  run  down.  She  looked  at  me 
with  so  much  humility  through  this  rain  of  her  eyes  ;  there 
was  so  much  prayer  in  her  upward  look,  raised  toward 
heaven  or  toward  me,  that  I  began  to  shed  tears  too  with¬ 
out  knowing  why,  and  we  remained  there  for  a  time  oppo¬ 
site  to  each  other,  our  hands  joined  around  the  purse  and 
crucifix,  no  more  able  to  speak  than  if  we  had  been  two 
tree  trunks. 
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XVIII. 

I 

At  last  I  took  courage,  and  said,  “Denise,  you  do  not 
feel  unkindly  toward  me  then,  since  you  give  me  all  you 
have,  and  since  you  weep  because  I  am  going  to  make  my 
tour  of  France  ]”  “Oh!  that  is  quite  sure,”  said  she,  earn 
estly,  “  but  I  thought  it  was  you,  Claude,  who  felt  unkindly 
toward  me,  because  you  did  not  speak  to  me  pleasantly,  as 
you  used  to  do,  and  seemed  to  think  me  in  the  way  in  the 
family.  If  I  avoided  you,  it  was  because  I  thought  my 
presence  was  disagreeable  to  you.”  “  And  I,  I  was  going 
away  because  I  thought  you  had  a  dislike  to  me  ;  but  I  see, 
now,  that  it  was  a  fancy,  because  my  first  step  to  leave  the 
country  has  made  you  get  up  so  early,  and  brought  so  many 
tears  into  your  eyes.  Let  us  say  no  more  about  it,  Denise,” 
.'aid  I,  fastening  the  necklace  round  her  throat  with  my 
trembling  hands  ;  “  I  will  go  home  again,  and  hang  up  my 
bag  on  the  nail  by  the  chimney.” 

She  jumped  in  the  air  with  both  feet,  clapping  her  hands, 
and  smiling  brightly,  though  tears  still  ran  from  her  eyes 
How  happy  we  were  that  we  had  had  this  explanation  ! 
We  began  to  return  to  the  hut,  talking  of  all  sorts  of  things. 
My  mother,  who  had  guessed  how  it  would  all  be,  came 
out  from  behind  the  bushes  where  she  had  hid  herself  with 
the  little  girl.  “Your  tour  of  France  is  finished  then, 
Claude,  my  poor  child,”  said  she  to  me.  “So  much  the 
better.  Nonsense  !  what  could  you  find  better  if  you  went' 
to  the  other  end  of  the  country  1  Since  you  love  one  an¬ 
other,  would  it  not  have  been  better  to  say  so  at  once  1 
We  would  have  had  the  betrothal  before  hay-harvest.”  At 
these  words  Denise  and  I  became  quite  red.  “  We  loved 
one  another,  then  !”  We  said  this  without  words  to  each 
other  on  our  astonished  faces.  “  Oh,  yes  !  my  children,” 
said  our  mother,  as  if  she  had  heard  what  we  had  not  said, 
“  you  have  loved  each  other  since  the  apple-tree  was  in 
blossom ;  I  knew  it  when  I  saw  how  you  went  away  from 
one  another,  she  to  go  and  sit  by  the  well,  you  to  walk 
among  the  sage  all  alone,  like  two  young  creatures  that 
liave  lost  their  way.  When  the  heart  is  light,  we  do  not 
carry  it  away  into  solitude  so.  I  knew  that  you  would  end 
by  meeting  at  last,  without  seeking  one  another,  and  that 
all  paths  lead  to  the  high  road.  But  I  would  say  nothing, 
lest  I  should  shake  the  fruit  down  before  the  right  season. 
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or  say  the  word  before  the  heart  was  ready.  Now  you 
must  be  betrothed,  and  I  am  very  glad  of  it,  for  it  will  put 
an  end  to  all  these  affairs  among  our  relations,  and  the  di¬ 
vision  among  the  three  huts  which  the  egg-merchant’s  chil¬ 
dren  want.  Two  of  the  properties  will  now  make  only  one, 
as  the  two  families  are  to  be  united,  and  you  two  will  have 
but  one  house.  Is  it  not  so,  Claude  1  Is  it  not  so,  Denise  V’ 
We  said  not  a  word,  and  did  not  dare  even  to  raise  our 
eyes  to  each  other ;  but  we  continued  to  walk  one  behind 
the  other  toward  the  hut.  Our  mother  had  Said  truly;  we 
loved  each  other  without  knowing  it. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

Io 

“Now,”  added  my  mother,  “you  may  speak  to  each 
other.”  To  speak,  means,  in  our  language,  loyally  to  pay 
court  to  each  other  before  the  betrothal. 

I  hung  up  my  bag  on  the  nail.  I  took  up  my  tools  and 
went  joyously  down  the  mountain  to  do  my  day’s  work  at 
the  quarry  ;  but  I  spoiled  many  stones  that  day.  The  ham¬ 
mer  went  as  the  head  dreamed.  I  saw  the  face  of  Denise 
like  a  rainbow  in  the  dust  that  flew  from  my  chisel.  I  con¬ 
tinually  looked  to  see  if  the  sun  was  not  going  down,  so 
that  I  might  have  the  right  to  leave  off  work  and  go  up  to 
see  her  again  at  Les  Huttes.  It  seemed  to  me  that  it  must 
have  been  nailed  in  the  middle  of  the  sky,  and  that  it  would 
never  go  down  toward  the  chateau. 

II. 

When  I  came  back  to  the  hut  in  the  evening,  my  mother 
had  told  my  brother  Gratien  and  my  little  sister  Annette 
that  she  meant  to  have  Denise  and  me  betrothed  in  five 
weeks,  that  we  might  unite  the  two  ends  of  the  field  where 
the  broom  grew,  of  the  inclosure  within  the  stones,  and  the 
large  chestnut-trees,  of  which  half  the  fruits  belonged  to  the 
egg-merchant  and  half  to  us,  according  as  the  bough  hung 
on  his  side  of  the  land  or  ours,  which  occasioned  words  be¬ 
tween  the  two  branches  of  the  family.  “  And  then,  my 
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poor  child,”  our  mother  had  added,  “  it  is  also  for  you,  do 
you  see,  that  I  desire  this  betrothal ;  for  when  Denise  is 
once  married  into  the  family,  she  will  run  no  further  risk 
of  being  asked,  as  she  already  has  been,  by  the  young  men 
of  the  valley,  and  of  leaving  Les  Huttes.  If  I  were  dead 
and  Denise  gone  forever,  what  would  become  of  you  1 
Who  would  hold  you  by  the  hand  in  the  paths  This 
news  had  greatly  rejoiced  my  brother  and  my  little  sister. 
My  brother  said,  “  What  a  happiness  that  Denise  will  not 
leave  the  family.  I  am  sure,  then,  always  to  have  my  sun 
in  my  eyes.”  We  talked  of  the  betrothal  joyously  all  the 
evening  while  eating  our  soup.  All  was  contentment  in 
Les  Huttes.  Denise  put  her  heart  in  every  thing  she  did  ; 
she  went,  she  came,  she  had  never  been  so  attentive  in  cut¬ 
ting  my  poor  brother’s  bread  and  in  amusing  Annette.  She 
called  to  her  chickens  in  the  court  and  her  pigeons  on  the 
roof  in  a  voice  that  I  had  never  heard  from  her  before.  It 
was  declared  that  we  should  be  betrothed  the  day  after 
Pentecost.  My  mother  went  down  into  the  valley  to  invite 
the  relations,  to  speak  to  the  notary,  and  to  engage  the 
bell-ringer  to  be  ready  on  that  morning. 

III. 

From  that  moment  Denise  and  I  began  to  speak  to  one 
another.  That  is  to  say,  sir,  that  when  she  milked  I  went 
with  her  to  the  shed  and  held  the  goat  by  the  horns,  while 
she  knelt  on  the  dry  leaves  of  which  the  litter  was  com¬ 
posed,  and  sometimes  raised  her  face  toward  me  with  a 
smile,  in  play;  and  that  I  carried  her  armful  of  hay  or 
broom  on  my  shoulder  when  she  came  back  in  the  evening 
or-  at  noon  from  the  field  or  the  fallows,  while  she  let  her 
arms  hang  by  her  side,  and  amused  herself  by  eating  the 
wild  plums  that  the  birds  had  left  in  the  winter,  or  in  gath¬ 
ering  white  mu  liens  and  poppies. 

On  Sundays  and  fete-days  she  put  on,  more  frequently, 
her  dress  trimmed  with  velvet  lacing  and  her  shoes,  and 
we  two  went  down  alone  together  to  the  shop  near  the 
church,  where  we  bought  sometimes  a  plate,  sometimes  a 
llat-iron,  sometimes  a  knife,  or,  perhaps,  a  hundred  pins,  or 
a  yard  of  black  lace,  against  the  time  when  we  should  be 
married.  On  the  way,  we  amused  ourselves  with  trying 
who  could  run  quickest  down  the  slippery  grass  slopes  of 
the  mountain  ;  who  could  leap  best  over  the  trenches  that 
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were  made  to  water  the  meadows  ;  who  could  first  discover 
the  brightest  stone  under  the  running  water,  the  loveliest 
flower  under  the  moss,  the  prettiest  nest  under  the  bushes. 
Sometimes  we  held  each  other’s  hands  by  the  end  of  the 
fingers,  and  walked  on  without  saying  a  word,  like  two 
children  going  home  from  school.  This  is  what  we  call 
among  us  speaking  with  one  another,  as  I  have  told  you. 

IV. 

Most  frequently  we  sat  down  apart  from  the  others  upon 
the  rocks,  where  the  warm  moss  grew  yellow  under  the 
sun,  there,  on  the  edge  of  the  deep  ravine,  whence  we 
heard  the  water  murmuring  over  the  stones  at  the  bottom, 
alas!  as  it  murmurs  now,  sir.  This  made  us  dream,  so 
Denise  told  my  mother.  The  sun  high  in  the  heavens 
overhead,  the  darkness  below  in  the  depth  under  our  feet 
in  the  ravine  ;  the  brink  of  the  abyss,  over  which  hung 
those  great  branches  that  seemed  to  look  down  into  it  as 
if  their  leaves  had  eyes  ;  the  blackbirds,  that  rose  from 
their  nests  with  noise  enough  to  frighten  little  girls ;  the 
chaffinches  chirping  on  the  cherry-tree,  or  the  larks  sing¬ 
ing  in  the  blue  air;  the  lizards  on  the  rocks  looking  at  us ; 
the  sound  of  our  own  breath,  which  we  could  hear  softly 
when  the  birds  were  silent,  and  which  made  us  feel  we 
were  two  ;  it  was  among  these  things,  sir,  that  we  passed, 
during  the  greater  part  of  our  time,  the  hours — ah  !  the 
beautiful  hours  of  summer,  while  the  weeks  lasted,  that  we 
were  speaking  to  one  another.  We  had  not  walked,  sir, 
we  had  rested  the  whole  evening,  and  yet  it  seemed  as  if 
we  could  not  rise  from  the  rocks,  and  we  dragged  our  feet 
along  the  ground  as  slowly  and  with  as  much  feeling  of  fa 
tigue  as  if  we  had  labored  or  weeded  a  whole  day  in  the  sun. 

V. 

I  must  tell  every  thing ;  I  was  not  the  same  workman  as 
before  among  my  tools,  nor  she  the  same  workwoman  in 
the  house.  I  went  down  late,  I  came  up  early,  I  worked 
at  my  trade  without  energy,  I  grew  weary  now  of  being 
alone,  I  who  had  formerly  liked  so  much  to  see  nothing 
near  me  but  my  own  shadow.  Denise,  on  her  part,  was 
not  altogether  the  same  as  she  had  been  in  the  fields,  the 
shed,  or  about  the  hearth.  She  combed  her  hair  more  care¬ 
fully  before  the  glass  that  I  had  bought  for  her.  She  wash- 
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ed  her  feet,  hands,  and  face  oftener  in  the  basin  of  the 
fountain,  when  the  dust  from  the  hay,  or  the  barley  that 
had  been  thrashed  in  the  barn,  had  powdered  it  ever  so  lit¬ 
tle.  Her  coarse  hempen  chemises  were  better  plaited  in 
front  since  I  had  given  her  the  flat-iron.  Sometimes  she 
would  even  kindly  let  me  put  the  white  flowers  of  the  brier 
roses  in  her  hair.  “  Oh  !  if  you  could  see  how  beautiful 
she  looks  with  her  flowers  off' the  bushes  !”  said  Annette  to 
the  poor  blind  Gratien  ;  and  she  described  to  him  the  beau¬ 
ty  of  his  cousin,  and  how  the  white  flowers  shone  like  stars 
in  Denise’s  hair,  and  how  the  leaves  hanging  down  threw 
little  shadows  on  her  cheeks. 

VI. 

It  appeared  that  Denise  also  found  the  days  long  at  home 
as  I  found  them  long  in  the  quarry.  For  now,  before  she 
heard  twelve  strike  on  the  clock  of  Saint  Point,  she  took 
up  her  basket  of  woven  willow  wands,  at  the  bottom  of 
which  she  put  a  linen  napkin,  and  quite  alone,  she  brought 
me  my  bread,  milk,  butter,  and  salt  to  the  quarry.  She  no 
longer  felt  any  fear  of  meeting  me,  nor  even  of  remaining 
tete-a-tete  with  me  at  the  furthest  end  of  the  quarry  or  the 
cave.  But  I  did  not  wish  her  to  come  down  there  for  fear 
of  her  cutting  her  beautiful  naked  feet  on  the  sharp-edged 
rubbish  lying  about  where  I  had  been  at  work.  As  soon 
as  I  heard  her  coming,  I  climbed  up  to  the  top,  took  the 
basket,  and  sat  down  to  eat  my  meal  above  the  quarry  un¬ 
der  the  great  oak-tree,  the  uncovered  roots  of  which  hung 
over  the  precipice  like  serpents  fastened  to  the  branches 
by  their  heads,  while  they  let  their  tails  wave  about  down¬ 
ward.  Then  she  took  what  she  had  brought  out  of  the 
basket ;  spread  the  coarse  linen  napkin  on  the  grass,  and 
remained  standing  there,  leaning  against  a  tree,  to  see  me 
eat  and  drink.  It  was  in  vain  I  said  to  her,  “  Sit  down, 
then,  Denise,  and  eat  a  morsel  with  me!”  She  laughed, 
and  said,  “No;  that  was  all  very  well  when  we  had  not 
spoken  yet,  and  I  was  only  your  cousin ;  but  now  that  I 
am  engaged  to  you,  and  that  you  will  soon  be  my  master, 
I  must  serve  you,  and  not  sit  down  and  eat  before  you.” 

It  is  the  custom  of  the  country,  sir ;  I  had  nothing  to 
oay ;  but  I  revenged  myself  by  purposely  letting  some  of 
my  bread  fall  on  the  ground,  that  I  might  touch  her  feet 
with  my  lips,  as  if  by  chance,  when  I  picked  it  up.  She 
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bluslied  and  moved  them  back.  This  was  the  way  wre 
passed  the  time,  sir. 

VII. 

Alas  !  sir,  we  were  so  happy  that  we  only  thought  of 
ourselves.  This  happens  too  often.  Denise  never  ob¬ 
served  that  during  her  long  absences  from  the  house,  and 
during  our  long  walks  among  the  rocks,  and  our  dreamy 
rests  at  the  edge  of  the  ravine,  poor  Gratien,  who,  till  that 
time,  had  never  left  her  any  more  than  the  border  of  her 
apron,  was  often  left  quite  alone  with  Annette  or  the  little 
dog.  He  remained  wherever  they  placed  him,  sometimes 
on  a  stone  in  the  sun  in  the  court,  sometimes  on  the  grass 
under  the  service-tree,  not  daring  to  come  where  he  knew 
we  were,  because  he  saw  clearly,  without  our  having  to 
tell  him,  that  we  liked  better  to  be  two  than  three,  and 
also  because  we  spoke  in  a  lower  tone  when  he  was  by  us. 
We  always  said  some  kind  word  to  him  when  he  came  or 
went  away,  and  he  answered  us  with  love  and  gentleness; 
but  it  was  no  matter ;  he  dimly  perceived,  for  the  first  time, 
that  he  was  an  encumbrance  to  Denise. 

VIII. 

He  talked  as  much  as  he  could  to  Annette,  whom,  at 
least,  he  tried  in  this  way  to  keep  by  him  ;  and  it  was  from 
her  that  we  knew  what  he  said. 

“Stay  with  me,”  said  he,  “  my  little  Annette.  You  see 
clearly  that  Denise  no  longer  has  need  either  of  you  or  of 
me.  She  is  not  like  what  she  used  to  be ;  neither  you  nor 
I  are  good  enough  for  her  now.  She  must  always  be  in 
the  quarry,  or  under  the  walnut-trees,  or  at  the  stream 
with  Claude.  It  is  quite  right,  you  know.  They  love  one 
another,  they  are  betrothed,  they  are  going  to  be  married, 
they  have  other  cares  now  than  thoughts  of  us.” 

And  Gratien  turned  away  his  face  from  the  little  girl, 
that  she  might  not  see  the  large  tears  that  rolled  from  his 
darkened  eyes  over  his  cheeks.  The  little  girl  herself  be¬ 
came  quite  sad  with  the  sorrow  of  her  brother  Gratien,  but 
she  was  obliged  to  leave  him  to  take  the  goats  to  the  heath, 
because  Denise  had  neither  time  nor  inclination  to  go  there 
as  she*  used  to  do.  What  would  people  have  said  to  see  a 
tall  beautiful  girl  like  her,  just  going  to  be  betrothed,  keep¬ 
ing  the  kids  all  day,  sitting  on  a  rock  spinning  with  her 
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distaff?  This  was  right  when  she  was  a  child,  and  would 
be  when  she  became  old,  but  now  I  was  the  world  to  her. 
She  would  have  been  humbled  in  my  eyes.  She  had  only 
done  the  farm-work  since  she  had  begun  to  feel  herself,  as 
it  were,  the  wife  of  her  cousin.  She  was  so  full  of  her 
love  for  him,  that,  sometimes,  she  involuntarily  forgot  work 
at  all.  And  I,  sir,  must  confess  in  truth  also,  I  saw  no  one 
but  Denise  with  my  eyes,  in  my  heart,  in  my  dreams  at 
night,  in  my  work  by  day,  within  me  and  without  me.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  the  whole  world,  heaven  and  earth,  had 
entered  into  me  with  her,  and  that,  beyond  her  and  me, 
there  was  nothing  living.  Ah  !  how  wrong  it  was,  sir,  thus 
to  refer  every  thing  to  our  two  selves,  to  feel  our  own  hap¬ 
piness  so  much  that  we  did  not  feel  the  misfortune  of  an¬ 
other — and  how  well  has  God  punished  me  for  it. 

The  nearer  the  day  of  our  betrothal  approached,  the  less 
we  quitted  one  another. 

IX. 

Sometimes  we  remained  long  after  it  grew  dark  talking 
softly  together  under  the  service-tree  near  the  house,  or  on 
the  margin  of  the  fountain,  after  I  had  drawn  her  pail  of 
water  from  the  well.  The  flame  of  the  fire  my  mother  had 
lighted  on  the  hearth  had  shone  for  a  lon,g  while  through 
the  windows  or  the  chinks  of  the  door  before  we  could 
make  up  our  minds  to  go  in.  The  little  girl  was  obliged 
to  call  us  in  to  supper  two  or  three  times.  I  leave  you  te 
imagine  what  the  soul  of  Gratien  suffered  as  he  sat  with 
his  feet  on  the  andirons  of  the  hearth,  and  his  face  buried 
in  his  hands,  hearing  nothing  but  the  crackling  of  the  broom 
as  it  burned,  and  the  clattering  of  the  mother’s  sabots  about 
the  house.  Where  was  the  voice  and  friendly  laugh  of  his 
dear  Denise  ]  All  had  been  nigbt  with  him  since  his  mis- 
fortune,  sir ;  but  since  my  happiness  all  had  also  been  si¬ 
lence  round  the  poor  fellow.  His  heart  was  breaking,  and 
we  never  suspected  it.  Since  we  were  so  happy,  must  not 
every  body  be  so  too  ?  What  a  way  of  reasoning,  is  it  not  ? 
Nevertheless,  it  is  the  way  of  hearts  that  are  full  of  joy. 

X. 

One  Sunday  evening  we  had  stayed  out  later  than  on 
any  other  day,  for  it  was  the  last  Sunday  that  had  to  pass 
before  the  one  on  which  we  were  to  be  betrothed  ;  and  we 
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said  to  one  another,  “  In  eight  days  more,  Denise !” 
“Only  one  week,  Claude!”  We  felt  so  happy  at  this 
blessedness  so  near  us,  and  which  it  seemed  as  if  nothing 
could  now  prevent,  that  we  felt  as  if  we  could  not  walk 
any  further  to  get  back  to  the  hut.  It  was  as  warm  as  if 
the  wind  came  out  of  the  mouth  of  an  oven  that  had  been 
lighted  in  the  morning  with  some  sweet-scented  fagots. 
There  were  small  clouds  like  flocks  of  lambs  over  the  stars. 
We  looked  at  them  in  silence.  We  had  unconsciously 
climbed  up  high,  very  high  above  this  rock  to  the  place 
where  the  ravine  sinks  perpendicularly,  like  an  abyss  be¬ 
tween  precipices  of  red  sand,  and  where  we  had  put  a 
hedge  of  dry  thorns  between  the  trunks  of  the  trees  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  animals  from  falling  down.  Denise  was  standing 
up  leaning  against  the  white  trunk  of  a  birch-tree,  and  I 
within  six  paces  of  her,  with  my  arm  round  the  stem  of  a 
young  chestnut,  leaning  my  head  against  its  bark.  What 
we  thought,  thus  in  repose',  in  the  presence  of  the  earth, 
and  trees,  and  stars,  hearing  our  hearts  beat  against  the 
wood,  the  wind  knows.  What  we  said  by  a  word  at  a 
time  every  quarter  of  an  hour,  the  leaves  alone  can  tell ; 
but  I  well  know  that  we  never  thought  of  going  home. 
Does  time  make  itself  felt,  sir,  when  the  heart  has  stopped, 
and  does  not  tell  the  hour  by  any  trouble  or  any  desire  ] 

XI. 

We  knew  not  at  all  then  what  o’clock  it  was.  But  it 
appears  that  it  was  near  midnight,  and  that  not  seeing  us 
return,  though  it  was  so  late,  my  mother  and  Gratien  had 
felt  very  anxious  about  us.  As  to  us,  we  were  so  full  of 
peace,  that  we  heard  even  the  sound  of  the  leaves.  But 
suddenly — on  the  side  of  the  ravine  opposite  to  that  on 
which  we  stood,  we  heard  a  slight  noise  as  of  a  stick  beat¬ 
ing  the  branches  to  make  the  birds  fly  off  their  nests — then 
footsteps  ofi  the  grass — then  a  loud  cry — then  a  fall  of  some¬ 
thing  or  some  one  downward,  like  a  heavy  stone,  to  the 
bottom  of  the  water,  sixty  feet  below  the  trees  ! — then 
nothing: ! — sir. 

XII. 

Denise  rushed  toward  me,  uttering  a  low  cry  of  terror, 
and  I  toward  her.  A  thought  occurred  to  her  instantly — 
If  it  should  be  G  ratien  !  I  hurried  on  in  front  of  her,  seek- 
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ing  the  entrance  of  the  path  in  the  rock  which,  at  the  dis¬ 
tance  of  six  paces  from  where  we  were,  my  father  had 
made,  to  enable  my  mother  to  go  down  to  the  water  to 
wash  the  lambs.  Denise  followed  me,  holding  my  jacket 
with  one  hand,  and  clinging  to  the  mosses  1  ivy  on  the 
declivity  with  the  other.  We  heard,  as  we  gor  near  the 
bottom,  a  sound  like  the  convulsive  agitation  of  some  one’s 
arms  in  shallow  water,  and  his  stifled  moans  under  the  in¬ 
ability  to  draw  his  breath. 

“  Gratien,  my  Gratien  !  is  it  you  V*  cried  Denise  to  him. 

I  already  held  him  in  my  arms,  sir — my  poor  brother, 
half  dead — it  was  he  ! 

We  placed  him  on  the  bank.  He  regained  conscious¬ 
ness,  and  the  power  of  speech.  But  would  you  believe 
that,  instead  of  thanking  God  and  us,  sir,  he  said,  in  an 
under  tone,  not  expecting  to  be  overheard,  “  What  a  mis¬ 
fortune  !”  We  did  not  well  understand  whether  he  meant 
the  misfortune  of  having  fallen  down,  or  that  of  having  been 
rescued  after  his  fall ;  but  his  words  afterward  gave  me  a 
suspicion  that,  not  being  able  to  endure  his  isolation  any 
longer,  he  had  intended  to  destroy  himself ;  still  he  might 
have  fallen  accidentally  while  seeking  us,  and  mistaking 
one  tree  for  another.  When  I  mentioned  it  next  day  to 
my  mother,  she  pfit  her  finger  on  her  lips,  and  said,  “  Never 
think  of  it  again,  Claude :  even  to  dream  of  it  would  be  a 
crime  toward  the  good  God.” 

XIII. 

Poor  Gratien  had  not  broken  any  bone,  sir ;  but  he  was 
so  stupefied  and  so  bruised  all  over  his  body  by  his  fall  to 
the  bottom  of  the  abyss,  that  he  could  make  no  efforts  to 
help  himself  to  get  out  of  the  water,  and  to  climb  the  steps 
that  were  cut  out  in  the  rock.  I  carried  him  on  my  shoul¬ 
der  like  a  stone  in  the  quarry  ;  Denise  supported  his  head 
behind  me.  In  this  manner  we  reached  the  trees  at  the 
brink  ;  we  carried  him  faint  and  shivering  into  the  house, 
and  laid  him  down  in  the  shed  between  the  sheep,  who 
warmed  him  with  their  bodies  and  their  breath.  My  moth¬ 
er,  Annette,  and  Denise  uttered  cries  as  if  the  wolf  had 
carried  off  the  lambs.  All  was  desolation  and  confusion 
in  the  hut.  At  last  the  warmth  of  the  shed  and  the  em¬ 
braces  of  the  women  completely  brought  Gratien  back  to 
life.  He  said,  that  seeing  his  mother’s  anxiety  at  our  pro- 
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longed  absence,  he  went  along  the  ravine  to  seek  us,  and 
that  while  seeking  us  he  had  mistaken  the  path,  lost  his  loot¬ 
ing,  and  rolled  to  the  bottom  of  the  precipice. 

Notwithstanding,  if  he  had  been  really  looking  for  us, 
he  would  certainly  have  shouted  or  called  so  as  to  be  heard 
at  a  distance  in  the  darkness  by  Denise  and  me.  But  we 
had  heard  no  cry  whatever  before  the  noise  of  his  fall ;  he 
had  not  called  out,  therefore.  This  tended  to  increase  my 
suspicion  that  he  had  thrown  himself  down  the  precipice 
on  purpose,  because  he  could  not  endure  the  state  of  iso¬ 
lation  to  which  my  marriage  with  Denise  was  about  to  con¬ 
demn  him. 

XIV. 

Denise  on  her  part  appeared  to  have  so  much  of  the 
same  kind  of  suspicion,  that  when  the  morning  broke,  and 
we  once  more  saw  each  other  by  the  side  of  my  poor  blind 
brother  in  the  shed,  she  became  red  as  fire,  then  pale  as 
death,  at  the  sound  of  my  voice.  She  did  not  raise  her 
eyes  toward  me,  and  my  presence  seemed  as  it  were  to 
give  her  a  mortal  blow  in  the  heart.  When  I  would  have 
approached  her  as  we  crossed  the  court,  she  said  to  me  in 
a  low  voice,  “  Ah,  Claude,  what  a  misfortune  !  and  to  think 
that  it  is  I  who  am  the  cause,  by  having  felt  too  happy  in 
being  always  with  you,  and  having  abandoned  your  brother 
so  completely  to  his  unfortunate  lot  and  his  sorrow  !  Your 
mother  has  reproached  me  with  it  all  night,  while  Gratien, 
burning  with  fever,  talked  in  his  sleep  in  the  shed,  and  we 
gave  him  drink.  ‘  Denise  !’  he  cried,  ‘  Denise  !  it  is  she 
who  is  killing  me !  Why  did  she  light  up  my  way  with 
her  hand  all  my  life,  since  she  was  going  to  abandon  me 
at  last  on  the  mountain  ?  What  will  become  of  me  when 
my  mother  is  dead,  and  Denise  occupied  all  day  in  her 
house,  and  with  her  husband  and  children  ?  Oh  !  why  did 
they  take  me  .out  of  the  abyss  1  Let  them  throw  me  in 
again  !  let  them  throw  me  in  again,  mother !  Why  did 
they  bring  me  back  to  the  sun,  since  I  was  never  again  to 
see  the  light,  either  from  the  sun,  or  through  her  eyes  V 

“  And  your  mother  hearing  this,  said  to  me,  ‘  Miserable 
girl !  It  is  all  your  fault !  What  occasion  had  you  to  be 
all  day  hanging  to  your  betrothed’s  jacket  or  his  shadow? 
Was  it  for  that,  God  and  I  trusted  his  blind  brother  to  you  V 

“  She  was  right,  Claude ;  we  have  been  very  guilty  in 
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having  thought  so  much,  you  of  me  and  I  of  you,  that  we 
thought  of  no  one  else  !  We  must  punish  ourselves  for  it, 
or  else  God  will  punish  us  !” 

XV. 

At  these  words  a  shudder  of  terror  ran  through  my  heart, 
and  I  made  a  sign  to  Denise  to  stop,  as  if  fear  made  me 
divine  what  she  was  going  to  say  to  me.  I  suddenly  saw 
all  my  misfortune,  but  I  did  not  dare  to  own  it  to  myself, 
as,  trembling  to  face  it,  shutting  my  eyes  and  my  heart  as 
I  did  when  I  stood  on  the  brink  of  the  abyss  and  leaned 
over  to  see  to  the  bottom  of  it,  I  started  back  affrighted. 

We  looked  at  each  other,  Denise  and  I,  pressing  each 
other’s  hands  and  weeping;  then  we  went  back  into  the  shed. 

Gratien  was  still  weak  and  suffering  from  fever,  but  the 
morning  air  had  relieved  him  a  little.  He  no  longer  cried 
out,  and  seemed  to  try  to  look  at  us  with  his  blind  eyes  so 
loving  and  full  of  tears  that  they  filled  us  with  pity.  De¬ 
nise  went  to  him,  took  his  hand,  and  talked  to  him  in  such 
sweet  tender  words,  that  poor  Gratien  began  to  smile,  and 
seemed  to  become  tranquil.  And  then  I,  a  little  comforted 
by  seeing  he  felt  better,  left  him  to  go  to  work. 

I  went  down  to  the  quarry  in  some  little  relief  of  mind, 
and  tried  to  go  on  as  usual  to  cheat  my  grief;  but  I  often 
stopped  in  the  middle  of  my  work,  agitated  by  wretched 
thoughts  that  came  back  and  back  upon  me.  To  re¬ 
nounce  Denise  !  the  idea  drove  me  to  despair.  I  said  to 
myself:  “It  is  not  possible ;  Gratien  will  get  better;  it 
was  fever  that  made  him  say  those  things  ;  all  this  will 
vanish  with  his  illness ;  then,  when  he  is  well  again,  De¬ 
nise  and  I  will  not  neglect  him  ;  she  will  be  with  him  when 
l  am  at  work,  and  on  Sunday  we  will  keep  him  company.” 
In  short,  I  tried,  sir,  to  speak  some  consolation  to  my  spirit. 
It  was  day  and  night  by  turns  in  my  thoughts ;  sometimes 
despondency  was  the  strongest,  sometimes  hope  prevailed, 
and  notwithstanding  all,  I  went  up  to  Les  Huttes  in  the 
evening  in  a  little  better  spirits. 

But  Gratien’ s  state  drove  my  hopes  away.  He  grew  thin¬ 
ner  visibly,  and  the  whole  of  his  poor  body  wasted  ;  the  cares 
of  Denise  were  in  vain.  I  then  saw,  in  spite  of  myself,  thai 
it  was  not  his  body  alone  that  was  sick  ;  the  evil  was 
strongest  in  his  heart. 

The  fever  constantly  increased  ;  every  night  it  returned 
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with  greater  violence,  and  threw  him  into  delirium.  Gra- 
tien  then  began  to  call  Denise,  always  Denise.  As  to  me,  I 
wept  near  our  poor  blind  sufferer  like  all  the  rest  of  the  fam¬ 
ily,  and  said  softly  and  sadly  to  myself,  “  I  must  make  the 
sacrifice  to  him.” 

I  remained  in  this  manner  for  two  months,  struggling 
with  my  sorrow  and  my  duty,  resigned  one  day,  rebellious 
the  next,  and  unable  to  resolve  to  renounce  Denise.  In  vain 
my  mother  implored  me  every  day  ;  I  yielded  at  one  mo¬ 
ment,  softened  by  her  tears  and  Gratien’s  sufferings  ;  then  I 
resisted  again.  In  vain  I  prayed  to  God  ;  nothing  could 
prevail.  I  worked  no  more,  but  stood  in  the  quarry  with 
my  arms  hanging  down,  and  my  eyes,  full  of  woe,  fixed  on 
Les  Huttes. 

I  had  passed  many  days  so,  when  one  evening,  as  I  was 
returning  home,  I  heard  the  bell  of  St.  Point,  which  so  gen¬ 
tly  leads  the  heart  to  thoughts  of  God.  It  affected  me  so 
deeply  that  I  was  seized  with  pious  emotion  as  I  listened.  I 
prayed  with  hot  tears  running  down  my  cheeks,  thinking  of 
Gratien,  my  sick  brother,  and  remembering  that  my  resist¬ 
ance  caused  the  continuance  of  his  illness  and  his  suffering, 
and  filled  the  house  with  sorrow.  I  felt  that  it  was  wicked 
thus  to  retard  his  recovery,  that  I  must  renounce  Denise, 
and  that  God  so  willed  it. 

I  reached  Les  Huttes,  preparing  in  this  way  for  my  duty, 
when  I  met  Denise  in  the  court,  who  seemed  to  be  waiting 
for  me.  “  Well,  Claude,”  said  she  to  me,  “  Gratien  suffers 
much  ;  I  fear  that  God  will  curse  us  if  we  let.  him  perish  in 
this  manner.  We  must  save  our  blind  brother.  You  can 
see  clearly  ;  you  are  able  to  earn  your  bread  with  your  hands  ; 
there  are  many  girls  in  the  country  who  would  willingly  be 
betrothed  to  you  :  every  body  respects  you  as  a  first-rate 
workman,  and  one  of  excellent  character  !  Go  away,  and 
try  to  think  no  more  of  me  ;  but  I  must  stay  here  to  do  my 
duty,  to  be  servant  to  your  mother  and  sister,  or— to  Gra¬ 
tien.”  She  could  not  say  the  word  wife  ! 

She  melted  into  tears  as  she  spoke,  and  ran  away  into  the 
hay-shed  to  cry  all  day  long.  We  could  hear  her  sobs  in 
the  house  through  the  openings  of  the  floor. 

My  mother  came  next,  and  said  to  me  in  her  turn, 
“  Claude,  it  was  I  who  told  you  that  Denise  and  you  must 
be  betrothed.  I  thought  it  was  the  will  of  God,  and  for  the 
good  of  the  family.  But  now  I  see  clearly  that  it  would  bo 
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a  fault  which  the  good  God  would  punish,  and  which  would 
bring  more  suffering  on  him  who  is  already  the  most  un- 
happy  of  us  all — on  my  poor  Gratien  !  He  loves  Denise  as 
much  as  you  do  !  perhaps  even  more,  because  she  is  only 
pleasure  to  you,  but  she  is  light  to  him  !  What  would  you 
do  ?  Would  you  wish  that  your  brother  should  no  longer 
have  a  living  staff  to  lead  his  steps,  but  should  throughout 
the  rest  of  his  life  fall  at  every  step  into  the  hollows  of  the 
roads,  or  the  void  in  his  own  heart  ?  Or  could  you  endure 
always  to  see  there,  solitary  at  the  corner  of  the  hearth,  an 
unfortunate  being,  who  would  seem,  at  every  bieath  he  drew, 
to  reproach  and  condemn  you  for  your  cruelty  toward  him  ?” 

“I  will  do  whatever  you  command  me,  my  mother,  let  it 
cost  what  it  may.  I  love  Denise  better  than  the  light  of 
day  in  my  eyes,  that  is  true  !  But  I  love  peace  in  the  fam¬ 
ily,  obedience  to  your  will,  and  the  grace  of  God,  better  than 
my  happiness.  Command  me,  then,  my  mother,  and  I  will 
do  what  you  say  without  a  murmur.” 

v  Very  well !  Go  away,”  said  she,  passing  her  arms 
round  my  neck,  and  sobbing  on  my  head.  “  Go  away,  my 
poor  Claude  !”  and  still  she  held  me,  and  pressed  me  to  her 
breast.  As  I  raised  my  eyes  toward  the  window  of  the  hay¬ 
loft,  I  saw  Denise,  who  had  seen  and  heard  every  thing, 
and  was  wiping  her  eyes  with  the  corner  of  her  apron.  I 
heard,  through  her  sobs,  the  words,  “  Good-by,  Claude  !” 
All  was  said,  sir ;  I  stifled  the  feeling  in  my  heart,  took  my 
bag  off  the  nail,  and  ran  down  the  mountain  without  once 
looking  back,  lest  I  should  see  the  smoke  from  the  hut,  and 
not  be  able  to  tear  myself  away.  So  it  was,  sir.  Three 
months  afterward,  Denise  was  married  to  the  blind  Gratien. 
She  married  him  from  obedience.  She  thought  no  more  of 
me,  and  was  a  good  wife  to  him 


CHAPTER  IX. 

I. 

I.  And  you,  what  became  of  you,  Claude,  after  this  rend¬ 
ing  of  both  your  hearts  ? 

He.  As  to  me,  sir,  I  began  my  tour  of  France  that  very 
day. 
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I.  Tell  me  about  it,  if  it  does  not  give  you  pain,  and  if 
the  sun,  which  begins  to  get  low,  will  allow  us  time. 

He.  Oh,  that  will  soon  be  told.  I  was  no  longer  with 
myself,  I  was  no  longer  in  the  place  where  I  was  ;  I  was 
wholly  and  entirely  where  I  was  not.  My  body  wandered 
in  those  countries,  but  my  heart  and  spirit  remained  on  the 
mountain.  Denise,  my  mother,  Gratien,  and  Annette,  were 
there.  The  rest  of  the  world  was  all  the  same  to  me.  But 
it  was  then  I  began  to  think  more,  and  almost  always  of  the 
good  God.  The  sacrifice  that  I  had  been  obliged  to  make 
<  f  all  my  happiness  in  this  world  had  softened  my  soul,  and, 
as  it  were,  turned  my  heart  upward.  The  Lord  rewarded 
me  by  making  me,  ignorant  as  I  am,  understand  that  his 
]ove  was  able  to  fill  the  void  in  my  heart.  And  then  I  said 
to  myself,  “  Since  your  mother  has  commanded  you  to  make 
the  greatest  of  sacrifices  to  your  blind  brother,  all  other 
sacrifices  that  you  can  make  to  others  will  be  very  easy  and 
very  light.  Make  them  all,  therefore,  as  many  as  you  can 
find  to  make  on  your  way.  God  will  reward  you  ;  not  in 
this  world,  because  he  has  nothing  more  to  give  you  here, 
now  that  he  has  taken  away  Denise,  but  in  another  life.” 

II. 

And  having  said  so  to  myself,  sir,  I  went,  for  seven  years, 
from  town  to  town,  and  from  work-shop  to  work-shop,  with 
my  matting-hammer  and  my  large  hammer,  seeking  work 
wherever  it  was  to  be  found,  and  making  myself  as  perfect 
in  my  trade  as  was  practicable  for  a  poor  fellow  who  was 
already  too  old  to  learn  to  read,  write,  or  trace  designs  with 
a  pencil  on  paper.  But  as  to  stone,  that  I  could  manage  as 
though  it  were  paper.  The  masters  liked  me,  and  so  did 
my  companions,  because  I  was  faithful  to  the  first,  and,  as 
far  as  I  could,  serviceable  to  the  others. 

III. 

It  was  from  this  time,  sir,  that  I  made  a  resolution  only 
to  take  as  much  wages  as  I  wanted  for  my  bread  and  clothes, 
the  value  of  my  tools,  and  my  night’s  rest  under  some  roof 
in  a  village,  or  in  the  work-shops  and  houses  where  I  was 
engaged.  Only,  I  said  nothing  about  it,  for  fear  I  should  be 
taken  for  a  man  who  wanted  to  seem  singular.  I  took  the 
price  of  my  day’s  work,  like  any  body  else,  from  the  masters. 
But  then,  when  I  saw  one  of  my  fellow- workmen,  who  had 
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grown  old,  and  was  broken  down  and  had  the  care  of  a  family 
upon  him  ;  or  when  one  of  the  young  workmen  had  a  father, 
mother,  and  sisters  to  keep  by  the  labor  of  his  hand  ;  or, 
finally,  when  any  among  them  had  met  with  an  accident,  had 
an  illness,  or  were  obliged  to  absent  themselves,  then  I  took 
their  place  in  the  work-shop,  I  did  their  work,  and  they  re¬ 
ceived  their  wages  as  usual.  They  had  given  me  the  nick¬ 
name  of  “the  substitute”  in  all  the  work-shops,  and  if  any 
one  of  the  men  wanted  a  day’s  rest,  he  naturally  came  to  me 
and  said,  “  Now,  Claude,  I  want  a  good  workman  to  take 
my  place  to-morrow  and  I  went,  sir. 

IY. 

You  will  say  to  me,  “  Why  did  you  thus  renounce  youi 
own  interest,  and  use  your  tools,  your  time,  and  your  youth, 
without  the  least  thought  of  the  future  ?”  It  was  for  this 
reason,  sir  ;  in  losing  the  hope  of  marrying  Denise,  I  had 
quite  resolved  never  to  marry,  because  I  might  well  have 
made  the  tour  of  France  ten  times  over,  and  gone  further 
still,  without  ever  finding  another  like  Denise  for  me.  What 
wrould  you  have  ?  Even  if  I  could  have  found  another  as 
engaging  and  more  beautiful,  it  would  not  have  been  her¬ 
self.  We  were  tw*o  grains  belonging  to  the  same  stalk.  All 
the  other  grains  might  be  equally  good,  but  it  was  those  two, 
nevertheless,  which  had  been  placed  next  each  other,  whicl 
fitted  and  knew  each  other  on  the  ear.  Denise  being  lost 
to  me,  there  was  no  woman  left  in  the  world  for  me.  All 
those  that  I  saw  passing  on  Sundays  going  to  dances  or  to 
churches,  only  made  me  say,  “  That  is  not  Denise  !”  She 
had  left  an  impression  on  my  eyes  like  a  dazzling  light, 
which  seems  to  make  you  see  a  thousand  stars,  but  also  to 
make  the  tears  come.  “  Since  you  have  made  this  sacrifice 
to  your  poor  blind  brother  and  to  the  peace  of  the  family,” 
I  used  to  say  to  myself,  “  you  may  well  continue  to  make 
sacrifices  all  your  life  !”  And  in  truth,  that  little  matter  1 
now  did  for  the  poor  cost  me  nothing.  When  you  have  given 
away  the  heart  that  beats  in  your  breast,  wrhat  is  it  to  give 
•  your  arm  or  your  hand  ?  And  besides,  I  had  the  love  of  all 
the  men  in  the  work-shops  for  my  reward. 

In  this  manner  I  spent  seven  years  in  making  my  tour  of 
Frar.ce,  always  taking  a  road  that  would  lead  me  further 
oft',  every  time  that  I  was  tempted  by  home-sickness  to  go 
back  to  the  mountain  and  valley  of  Saint  Point 
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V. 

“  But  what  consoled  you  in  your  absence,  your  isolation, 
and  your  sorrows?”  said  I  to  Claude.  “You  received  news, 
I  suppose,  of  your  mother  and  Denise  ?  you  wrote  to  them  ? 
you  had  some  friend  with  whom  you  could  talk  of  Les  Hut- 
tes,  of  your  childhood,  your  love,  and  your  misfortunes  ?” 

“  No,  sir;  no  one  wrote  to  me,  and  I  wrote  to  no  one,  be¬ 
cause,  in  our  family,  we  neither  knew  how  to  read  nor  write. 
I  never  talked  either  of  her  or  of  myself ;  no  one  even  knew 
from  what  mountain  I  came.  I  was  on  good  terms  with  all 
my  fellow-workmen,  without  having  any  special  friendship 
for  any  one  among  them,  unless  it  happened  that  one  had 
fallen  off  a  ladder  or  broken  a  limb  in  the  work-shop.  But 
yet  I  had  a  friend  who  consoled  me  and  sustained  me 
through  all,”  said  he,  raising  his  eyes  toward  the  setting 
sun  so  slightly  that  no  one  but  myself  would  have  observed 
it. 

“  You  will  tell  me  about  that  next  Sunday,”  said  I, 
rising  to  take  leave  of  him,  “  will  you  not,  Claude  ?  You 
have  told  me  enough  already  to  make  me  sorrowful  the 
whole  week.” 

“  Oh,  sir,  we  must  never  be  sorrowful,”  returned  he,  with 
a  bright  smile,  which  contrasted  strangely  with  his  narra¬ 
tive,  with  the  solitude  around  him,  and  the  green  graves 
under  our  feet.  “  We  must  never  be  sorrowful,  for  sorrow 
takes  the  strength  out  of  the  arms  ;  and  then  life  is  so  small 
a  thing,  that  it  is  not  even  worth  stopping  to  weep  over. 
All  will  end  well,  sir ;  be  sure  of  that.  It  is  only  needful 
to  wait  for  the  appointed  hour,  either  here  below  or  in  ‘  that 
other  time.’  ” 

“  What  do  you  mean  by  £  that  other  time  ?’  ”  said  I. 

“  That  which  will  never  end,”  replied  he. 

We  separated  like  two  friends  whose  eyes  say,  as  they  take 
leave,  “  Let  us  meet  again.” 
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CHAPTER  X. 

I. 

I  loved  this  poor  man,  and  he  loved  me,  far  beneath  him 
as  I  was  in  philosophy,  in  sensibility  to  supernatural  things, 
in  abstraction,  and  in  resignation,  and  plunged  as  I  was  in 
the  current  of  human  thoughts,  above  which  he  shone  like  a 
mountain- top  above  the  mist.  Nevertheless,  we  had  some¬ 
thing  in  common  between  us — the  sensation  of  the  divinity 
in  nature.  This  was  the  magnet  that  attracted  me  toward 
Les  Huttes,  and  made  Claude  endure  my  long  visits.  I 
went  up  to  his  retreat  a  week  after  my  last  visit. 

I  found  him  occupied  in  hiving  a  swarm  of  bees.  The 
swarm  was  whirling  round  in  the  limpid  air  over  his  head, 
striving  at  the  same  time  to  take  to  flight  and  to  remain  in 
the  inclosure.  It  seemed  to  struggle  between  two  opposing 
interests  ;  one  of  liberty,  the  other  of  regret.  When  it  had 
settled  on  a  plum-tree,  Claude  swept  it  with  his  hands,  with¬ 
out  being  stung,  into  the  hollow  trunk  of  a  pine-tree  which 
he  had  prepared  for  his  bees. 

“  Here  is  a  new  family  which  has  come  to  me  this  week, 
sir,”  said  he.  “It  has  not  come  without  being  called  at  its 
appointed  hour.  See,”  he  added,  showing  me  about  twenty 
plants  of  sainfoin  in  flower,  “  the  table  was  spread  for  all 
these  guests  invited  to  the  feast  by  the  good  God  ;  is  it  not 
so  ?”  he  added. 

“  And  the  house  also,”  said  I  to  him,  pointing  to  the  hol¬ 
lowed  trunk  already  placed  by  him  on  two  stones.  “  But 
how  is  it,  Claude,  that  you  keep  your  face  untouched  and 
your  hands  safe  among  that  cloud  of  flying  darts,  which 
would  pierce  me  with  thousands  and  thousands  of  wounds?” 

“  It  must  be  because  they  have  known  me  from  mothers 
to  daughters,  from  hives  to  swarms,  and  even  before  they 
came  out  into  the  sun  for  the  first  time.  It  seems  as  if 
their  mother,  or  it  may  be  God,  had  said  to  them,  *  Do  not 
hurt  him  who  wishes  you  well.’  People  think  that  animals 
have  no  education  ;  but  this  is  quite  a  mistake.  Why  is  it, 
then,  that  flights  of  rooks  allow  themselves  to  be  approached 
by  a  man  who  is  carrying  a  shining  plowshare  over  his 
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shoulder,  but  take  flight  at  the  appearance  of  one  with  a 
gun  under  his  arm?  Do  you  not  suppose  that  their  father 
and  mother  have  taught  them  what  gunpowder  is  ?  And 
small  fishes,  sir ;  I  often  amused  myself  on  Sunday,  when  I 
was  a  boy,  with  catching  them  in  my  hands  at  the  edge  of 
the  stream,  putting  them  in  my  hat,  and  dropping  them 
down  on  the  grass  at  a  distance  from  the  water.  Very 
well !  though  it  was  so  far  from  the  bed  of  the  stream,  and 
though  the  height  of  the  grass  hid  the  sight  of  the  water 
from  them,  they  all  returned  to  it  of  themselves,  without 
losing  their  way,  sir.  How  could  they  have  done  so  if  it 
had  not  been  taught  them  when  they  came  out  of  the  egg  ?” 

We  talked  in  this  manner  for  a  long  time  on  the  phe¬ 
nomena  of  animal  intelligence,  and  then  I  insensibly  gave  a 
more  serious  turn  to  the  conversation.  He  lent  himself  to 
this,  because  he  felt  that  it  was  not  so  much  a  human  as  a 
divine  curiosity  which  drew  me  toward  him  ;  the  happiness, 
that  is  to  say,  of  talking  with  him  concerning  God. 

II. 

Such  was  the  attraction  between  this  man  and  me.  I 
did  not  easily  detach  my  thoughts  from  him.  When,  from 
the  end  of  my  garden,  or  the  upper  parts  of  my  woods,  situ¬ 
ated  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley,  in  the  silence  of  the 
middle  of  the  day,  I  heard  the  regular  stroke  of  the  mason’s 
hammer,  my  ear  received  this  sound  as  a  murmur  the  more 
of  a  poor  insect  called  man  who  hollows  the  rock,  probes  the 
earth,  and  studies  the  sky,  there  to  seek  him  who  calls  him 
without  ceasing,  and  flies  him  eternally,  his  God  !  I  said  to 
myself,  “  Every  stroke  of  that  man’s  chisel  is  also  an  effort 
of  his  mind  to  enlarge  itself  in  proportion  to  the  great  idea 
after  which  he  is  struggling.”  I  asked  the  question  of  my¬ 
self  conscientiously — of  myself,  who,  with  all  my  superior 
advantages,  have  used  my  tongue  and  my  eyes  in  speaking, 
reading,  and  writing  of  God  at  all  times  and  in  all  lan¬ 
guages,  what  ideas  this  unlearned  soul  could  have  conceived 
alone  and  unassisted  of  the  sovereign  being. 

I  was  then  naturally  led,  when  I  again  found  myself  with 
him,  to  renew  our  conversation  on  this  subject ;  besides,  I 
saw  that  this  was  the  natural  inclination  of  his  soul,  over¬ 
flowing  with  instinctive  piety,  and  ready  at  the  slightest 
touch  to  let  it  gush  forth.  I  sat  down,  therefore,  on  the 
same  place  in  which  I  had  talked  to  him  about  Denise,  and 
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when  he  had  finished  placing  his  hive  upright  on  the  stand, 
he  returned  and  seated  himself  at  a  little  distance  opposite 
to  me  ;  for,  confiding  and  simple  as  Claude  was  in  his  man¬ 
ners  and  language,  he  was  not  familiar.  He  possessed  that 
natural  politeness  which  commands  respect  by  always  show¬ 
ing  it.  He  kept  his  distance  like  a  good  foot-soldier,  whose 
place  it  is  neither  to  allow  himself  to  be  overtaken  by  him 
who  marches  behind  him,  nor  to  tread  on  the  foot  of  him 
who  marches  before  him.  He  felt  and  noted  his  place  in 
the  creation,  as  he  felt  and  noted  the  place  of  others.  A 
sense  of  propriety,  that  was  all  his  own,  and  not  acquired, 
enveloped  him  with  a  natural  dignity.  You  could  see  that 
he  felt  himself  little  among  men,  but  respected  himself  in 
God.  The  following  is  nearly  literally  our  conversation  of 
that  day. 

I.  You  told  me,  Claude,  a  week  ago,  in  relating  your  sor¬ 
rows  to  me,  that  you  had  a  friend  into  whose  bosom  you 
poured  them  all ;  and  who  a  little  softened  them  during 
your  long  absence  from  Les  Huttes.  Who'  was  this  friend 
who  thus  supplied  the  place  of  your  mother,  Denise,  your 
mountain,  and  even  your  heart,  which  you  had  left  there  ? 

He.  I  am  very  bold,  sir,  perhaps,  to  have  dared  to  use  that 
name  ;  he  will  pardon  me,  sir  ;  it  was  the  good  God. 

I.  And  who  had  spoken  to  you  of  him  ? 

He.  Scarcely  any  one,  sir  ;  but  it  was  he  himself  who  had 
all  my  life  spoken  in  my  heart. 

I.  And  what  did  he  say  to  you  ?  and  what  did  you  say  to 
him  in  those  inward  communings  with  him,  which  rendered 
you  so  patient  under  your  own  sufferings,  and  so  serviceable 
to  others  ? 

He.  What  he  said  to  me,  sir,  it  would  be  quite  impossible 
for  me  to  tell  you,  for  God  does  not  speak  the  language  of 
learned  men  like  you,  nor  the  patois  of  simple  men  like  me. 
I  know  not  how  he  made  himself  heard  by  my  feeble  spirit, 
but  I  heard  him  within  me,  when  I  retired  from  the  noise  of 
my  companions  to  listen  to  him,  as  we  hear  from  this  spot, 
sir,  the  great  universal  murmur  which  rises  from  the  valley, 
without  knowing  whether  it  is  produced  by  persons’  voices, 
steps  of  men,  leaves,  waters,  plants  growing,  birds  singing, 
men  breathing  ;  yet,  knowing  that  it  is  produced  by  some¬ 
thing  living  ;  or  whence  this  sound  ? 

Well  !  this  low  sound  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord  in  his 
creatures  and  in  me,  I  have  happily  always  heard  it,  as  I 
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tell  you  ;  and  I  say  “  happily,”  sir,  for  without  it  I  should 
have  believed  myself  dead — I  should  have  thought  that  my 
breast  was  a  grave  where  a  soul  was  buried,  which  still 
lived  alone,  w'ith  only  earth-worms  for  company.  I  should 
have  thrown  myself  into  the  first  quarry  that  I  met  with 
that  I  might  crush  my  mind  and  my  head  against  the  points 
of  the  rock.  But  thanks  to  this  feeling  of  the  presence  of 
God,  and  to  his  low  but  clear  voice  that  I  heard,  especially 
when  I  had  nothing  to  do,  and  went  at  night  to  the  place 
where  I  slept  in  the  work-shop  under  the  shed  ;  thanks  to 
the  goodness  which  he  then  showed  me,  and  has  always 
shown  me,  in  saying  some  sweet  words  to  my  heart,  I  always 
felt  consolation.  Man  is  like  an  infant  whom  they  rock  in. 
his  cradle,  singing  words  to  him  that  he  does  not  understand, 
till  he  smiles  after  his  tears.  Is  it  not  true,  sir  ?  I  was  like 
that.  I  never  knew  what  the  good  God  said  to  me  ;  but 
only  to  hear  him  from  afar  off  comforted  me,  sustained  me, 
made  me  patient  and  hopeful.  It  appears,  sir,  that  the  least 
word  from  on  high  within  us,  spreads,  only  from  the  echo 
in  our  hearts,  much  light,  comprehension,  faith,  and  peace, 
throughout  our  imbecility,  our  mist,  and  our  trouble.  It 
must  be  so,  I  think  ;  for  that  word  which  made  all  the  world 
by  only  calling  all  the  creatures  one  after  the  other,  and 
making  them  appear  and  answer — think  what  its  strength 
must  be  !  And  when  it  deigns  to  make  itself  heard  by  poor 
worms  of  the  earth  such  as  we  are,  think  if  that  must  not 
console  us  in  our  nothingness  ! 

I.  Oh  yes,  Claude,  I  do  not  doubt  it ;  you  heard  within 
you  the  echo  of  the  eternal  word,  better,  perhaps,  than  any 
other  man,  ignorant  though  you  are,  according  to  the  ideas 
of  men  of  the  world.  You  had,  between  you  and  this  word, 
only  the  sound  of  your  hammer — we  have  that  of  the  world  ; 
but  still,  how  did  you  know  that  God  spoke  to  your  soul, 
and  by  what  signs  did  you  feel  that  he  thus  conversed  alone 
with  you  ? 

He.  It  was  thus,  sir.  There  came  ideas  to  me  that  I  had 
never  conceived  of  myself,  and  that  no  one  had  ever  said  to 
me  :  there  arose  within  me  warm  emotions  out  of  my  heart, 
which  no  hand  had  ever  touched  ;  there  spread  withhi  me 
a  sort  of  intoxication,  though  I  had  never  tasted  wine. 
Then  I  heard  all  sorts  of  obscure  things,  impossible  to  repeat 
with  the  few  words  that  my  mother  taught  me  when  I  came 
into  the  world.  I  do  not  know  how  it  was  said  to  me,  but 
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it  was  said,  “  1  am,  I  live,  I  endure,  I  create,  I  see,  I  hear, 
I  love,  I  console,  I  come,  and  all  comes  to  me,  and  all  that 
has  begun  in  me  ends  in  me  !  And  when  all  that  began  in 
me  shall  have  returned  to  me,  all  will  be  powerful,  happy, 
and  eternal,  by  me  and  with  me  !  And  I  am  neither  great 
nor  little,  for  I  am  all  things  to  every  thing  and  every  crea¬ 
ture  !  And  I  despise  nothing,  and  I  measure  nothing  ;  and 
nothing  is  either  great  or  little  with  me  ;  for  with  me,  who 
am  without  measure,  the  small  and  the  great  do  not  exist  ! 
and  I  am  thy  father  as  I  am  the  father  of  the  sun  which  is 
over  thy  head  !  and  I  am  thy  mother  as  I  am  the  mother  of 
the  stars  which  are  in  the  depths  of  thy  firmament  !  and  I 
am  thy  judge  as  I  am  the  judge  of  all  that  accomplishes  or 
transgresses  my  laws  in  intention !  and  I  am  thy  friend  as  I 
am  the  friend  of  all  that  has  issued  from  my  own  life  to 
live  !  and  I  am  thy  consoler,  for  it  is  by  my  will  and  for  my 
will  that  thou  sufferest  !  and  thou  mayest  speak  to  me  as  to 
a  faithful  friend,  for  I  hear  thee  before  thou  speakest  !  And 
I  am  high  and  I  am  low,  and  I  am  before  and  I  am  after  ; 
and  I  am  an  ocean  wherein  thou  mayest  throw  all  thy  de¬ 
sires,  thy  sorrows,  thy  hopes,  without  any  fear  that  a  single 
breath,  a  single  drop  of  thy  sweat,  or  a  single  tear  will  be 
lost,  for  I  restore  back  every  thing.  I  am  the  heaven  of  all, 
the  depths  of  all,  the  shore  of  all,  and  nothing  can  flee  from 
me  except  into  nonentity  ;  and  nonentity  is  only  a  word  of 
shallow  men  !  there  is  no  nonentity  !  I  fill  it  !  My  true 
name  is  life  !” 

And  a  thousand  things  like  that,  sir,  which  I  heard,  and 
which  I  believed  I  understood  a  little,  far  as  they  were  above 
my  comprehension.  And  after  this  word  had  moved  me  a 
little,  as  the  stroke  of  the  bell  stirs  the  air  by  the  vibration 
of  the  metal,  before  diffusing  in  it  the  music  of  the  angelus 
among  the  leaves,  which  tremble  as  the  music  passes  through 
them  ;  after,  I  say,  sir,  this  word  had  thrilled  me  for  a  mo¬ 
ment,  it  shed  over  me  a  music,  a  peace,  a  light,  so  great 
that  it  might  have  been  said,  so  happy  did  I  feel,  that  a  star 
had  descended  from  the  sky  to  lighten  my  inner  spirit,  or 
that  a  hand  had  tuned  all  the  strings  of  my  heart,  head,  and 
body,  as  the  organist  tunes  his  threads  of  brass  and  his  pipes, 
so  that  I  myself  became  an  instrument  which  sounded  true, 
and  upon  which  the  hand  of  God  might  almost  play  within 
me  ! 

These  were  sweet  moments  in  the  midst  of  my  sorrow, 
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sir ;  they  sometimes  made  tears  flow  from  my  bodily  eyes, 
bat  they  wiped  the  tears  away  from  my  soul  when  my  poor 
heart  wept  too  much  over  the  memory  of  Denise.  And,  be¬ 
sides,  I  accustomed  myself  to  pray*without  ceasing. 

I.  You  think,  then,  that  the  Lord  is  like  a  man  who  does 
not  exactly  know  what  he  wills,  and  who  allows  himself  to 
be  influenced  this  way  or  the  other  way  by  prayer,  and  the 
tears  of  the  last  speaker  ? 

He.  Oh  no,  sir  ;  but  I  think  that  God,  when  he  created  us 
to  do  his  will,  foresaw  that  we  should  have  need  of  prayer, 
and  that,  during  our  sojourn  on  the  earth  or  elsewhere,  he 
himself  gave  to  his  poor  creatures,  such  as  we  are,  an  in¬ 
stinct  to  ask  of  him  what  we  desire,  were  it  only  to  main¬ 
tain  us  in  a  state  of  adoration,  desire,  and  gratitude  before 
him  continually.  He  does  whatever  he  wills  ;  but  we  do 
all  that  he  inspires  within  us  when  we  pray  to  him.  To 
ask  and  to  receive,  is  not  this  the  whole  of  man’s  life,  sir  ? 
Why  then  should  not  we,  who  ask  every  thing  from  those 
who  have  so  little  to  give,  ask  without  ceasing  of  him  who 
has  every  thing?  I  know  very  well  that  it  is  said,  “  But 
the  whole  will  of  God  is  eternal  and  immutable  like  himself ; 
it  is  therefore  useless  to  seek  to  change  it  by  prayer.”  But, 
as  to  me,  I  think  that  he  foresaw  from  all  eternity  that  we 
should  ask  him  by  prayer  for  such  or  such  a  grace,  and  that 
he  also  granted  it  in  advance  from  all  eternity  in  answer  to 
the  prayer  that  we  should  make  to  him,  in  such  a  manner 
as  that  this  so-called  change  in  his  will  is  only  at  bottom 
the  eternal  accomplishment  of  it.  I  sometimes  say  to  my¬ 
self  :  “The  Lord  is  like  the  architect  of  a  dome  of  iron  such 
as  I  have  seen,  in  which  room  is  left  between  the  materials 
that  compose  its  frame-work,  in  order  that  the  iron  may 
freely  stretch  or  shrink  according  to  the  season,  without  risk 
of  injuring  its  mechanism.”  This  plan  of  the  heavenly  arch¬ 
itect,  sir,  which  gives  effect  to  his  immutable  will  by  giving 
effect  to  the  invocation  of  men,  I  believe  is  accomplished  by 
prayer.  I  say  it  very  obscurely,  but  we  are  all  at  fault  when 
we  talk  of  God.  Besides  (he  continued),  even  though  it 
should  be  useless,  it  is  always  so  consoling  to  raise  our  words 
upward. 

I.  And  what  prayers  did  you  make  to  him  oftenest, 
Claude  ? 

He.  Oh  !  I  should  sooner  recall,  sir,  the  impression  of  ev¬ 
ery  breath  which  has  passed  my  lips  since  I  began  to  live 
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than  the  words  and  sounds  of  all  the  prayers  that  I  have 
addressed  to  him,  for  truly  almost  as  many  prayers  have  is¬ 
sued  from  my  heart.  Indeed,  my  heart  has  swelled  within 
me  with  its  sighs. 

First,  I  knew  the  prayer  that  my  mother  taught  me  by 
heart  when  I  was  little — the  prayer  of  Jesus  Christ,  which 
he  left  to  men  as  a  language  that  would  he  heard  above  : 
“  Our  Father,  which  art  in  heaven  !”  You  know  ?  It  con¬ 
tains  almost  all  that  we  can  ask  for.  It  is  like  a  piece  of 
money  in  the  pocket,  for  which  they  will  give  you  a  bit  of 
bread  every  where. 

I.  But  every  one  ought  to  make  his  own  prayers,  Claude, 
for  each  has  his  own#wants.  What  prayers  did  you  most 
habitually  make  for  yourself? 

He.  Oh,  they  were  as  different  as  day  from  night.  They 
were  according  to  the  time,  the  wind,  the  sun,  the  rain — 
according  to  the  impression  that  I  received  from  every  thing  ; 
it  was  rather  a  conversation  than  a  prayer  :  I  breathed 
aloud — that  was  all. 

I.  And  what  did  you  most  frequently  ask  in  your  prayers  ? 

He.  Ah!  sir,  you  know  very  well  without  my  telling  you. 
I  asked  first  daily  bread  and  peace  of  heart  for  my  mother, 
my  brother,  my  sister,  and  Denise,  that  the  good  God  would 
visit  them  at  Les  Huttes  night  and  day,  winter  and  summer, 
spring  and  autumn,  and  that  he  would  spread  a  blessing 
upon  each  of  their  days  ;  above  all,  that  they  might  have 
no  sorrow  because  of  me. 

I.  And  what  did  you  ask  for  yourself  ? 

He.  Oh,  not  much  for  myself;  I  want  so  little.  I  only 
asked  to  spend  my  life  in  serving  those  more  unhappy  than 
myself,  to  pass  my  time  honestly  in  the  state  in  which  God 
had  placed  me  in  this  world,  and  to  be  reunited  with  Denise 
in  his  bosom,  to  love  him  and  to  love  one  another  without 
end.  As  to  all  the  rest,  every  thing  was  the  same  to  me  ; 
a  God — a  love — an  eternity — that  might  well  be  sufficient 
to  a  poor  peasant  like  me.  I  have  never  had  an  ambition 
for  riches,  nor  science,  nor  for  commanding  others.  I  have 
only  felt  the  need  of  loving  and  of  rendering  happy,  accord¬ 
ing  to  my  power,  those  around  me. 

I.  You  say  you  have  never  had  an  ambition  for  science; 
but  that  Being  on  whom  you  have  meditated  ever  since  you 
were  bom  is  the  supreme  science.  Have  you  never  sought 
to  hear  him  spoken  of  by  those  more  learned  than  yourself, 
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to  know  the  different  names  that  have  been  given  him  in  the 
different  ages  of  the  earth,  in  the  different  languages  and 
various  worship  of  its  people  ?  In  a  word,  you  who  were 
all  love  and  all  prayer  before  the  Sovereign  Ruler  of  us  all, 
did  you  not  recite  before  him  any  act  of  faith  in  him,  a  credo, 
as  they  say  in  Latin  in  church  ?  And  what  was  that  credo 
that  you  doubtless  composed  for  yourself  in  your  perpetual 
adoration  ? 

He.  Oh,  sir,  my  credo  was  not  long.  It  consisted  but  of 
few  words  :  “  Thou  art  before  all,  thou  art  every  where,  and 
thou  wilt  be  after  all.  I  came  out  from  thee,  I  shall  be  re¬ 
called  to  thee  ;  I  can  know  nothing  without  thee.  I  desire 
to  believe  of  thee  that  which  it  wifi  please  thee  to  make 
known  to  me  ;  I  can  not  see  further  than  my  eyes  will  en¬ 
able  me  to  do.  It  is  for  thee  to  paint  thine  image  upon  them 
as  thou  wilt,  that  I  should  adore  thee.  My  spirit  is  narrow, 
I  would  willingly  enlarge  it ;  thou  wilt  enlarge  it  continu¬ 
ally.  Make  me  believe  that  which  thou  wilt.  Thy  insect 
that  thou  seest  there,  balancing  itself  on  its  wings  over  moss, 
can  not  say  its  credo  to  the  sun,  can  not  say  to  it,  ‘  Thy  rays 
are  this  or  that,’  but  it  says,  ‘  I  feel  that  thou  art  warm,  and 
I  bless  thee.’  ”  I  was  as  simple  as  that  fly,  sir,  and  my 
credo  was  similar,  I  think,  in  the  proportion  which  man  bears 
to  an  insect. 

I.  But  did  no  one  speak  to  you  of  that  God  whom  you  so 
much  loved,  and  teach  you  to  adore  him  and  serve  him  in 
such  or  such  a  faith  ? 

He.  No,  sir  ;  there  were  no  churches  open  and  no  priests 
paid  by  the  republic  in  those  times.  Every  one  believed 
what  he  pleased,  and  worshiped  God  according  to  his  fancy. 
There  were  some,  even,  who  did  not  adore  him  at  all,  be¬ 
cause  they  said  that  the  priests  had  taken  the  part  of  kings 
and  rulers  in  order  to  get  them  on  their  side,  and  thus  to 
possess  the  earth  in  his  name.  And  though  it  should  be  so, 
I  said  to  them,  “  Is  it  a  reason  for  denying  your  father,  that 
men  have  given  him  a  false  name,  or  made  a  false  god  in 
his  name  ?”  These  men,  who  were  called  atheists,  created 
much  compassion  in  me,  believe  me.  It  seemed  to  me  that 
they  were  more  blind  in  soul  than  Gratien  in  his  eyes.  I 
avoided  them  as  much  as  I  could,  and  I  prayed  for  them,  in 
particular,  as  for  creatures  more  unhappy  than  others.  On 
the  contrary,  I  felt  myself  attracted  toward  those  who  had 
a  religion,  no  matter  of  what  kind,  and  who  knelt  before 
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something,  no  matter  what,  provided  it  was  done  earnestly, 
and  in  good  faith,  because,  I  said  to  myself :  “  They  have 
inward  eyes  like  me,  they  see  the  good  God  under  one  figure 
or  another  ;  they,  at  least,  try  to  see  him,  to  know  and  to 
adore  him  !  This  does  them  honor,  and  makes  them  good  : 
for  it  is  possible  to  be  very  weak,  but  not  to  be  wicked,  when 
one  believes  one’s  self  in  the  presence  of  the  supreme  good¬ 
ness.”  I  was  glad,  without  knowing  why,  when  they  opened 
the  temples  again,  and  when  the  nation  once  more  acknowl¬ 
edged  a  God,  and  all  the  forms  of  worship  which  were  freely 
allowed.  “  Ah  !”  said  I  to  myself,  “  we  are  now  a  people  ; 
before,  we  were  only  a  herd.” 

I.  And  did  you  then  choose  a  religion  for  yourself,  to 
honor  and  serve  God  with  this  or  that  sect  in  a  church,  in 
a  temple,  or  an  association  of  brethren  in  sympathy  with 
one  aftothcr,  to  render  homage  and  obedience  to  the  sov¬ 
ereign  master  ? 

He.  No,  sir,  I  made  none  at  that  time,  either  with  my¬ 
self  or  others.  I  prayed  and  served  all  alone,  according  to 
my  own  idea,  because,  you  must  remember,  I  was  moving 
continually  from  work-shop  to  work-shop,  from  town  to  town, 
from  one  district  to  another,  and  I  frequented  all  kinds  of 
societies  among  my  fellow- workmen,  who  had  every  kind  of 
religion  ;  here  I  found  philosophers,  there  Catholics,  there 
Protestants,  there  men  with  no  faith  at  all.  Each  set  de¬ 
clared  their  own  opinions,  and  denounced  others,  while  they 
waited  for  the  time  to  persecute  or  kill  them.  I  was  not 
capable  of  judging  among  them.  Only  this  I  said  within 
myself:  “  What  grief  and  what  shame  that  all  these  people 
should  abuse  one  another  in  this  manner  in  the  name  of 
their  common  Father  !  and  what  a  crime  and  impiety  it  is 
that  they  should  all  call  for  gens  cVarmes,  executioners,  and 
scaffolds,  to  imprison,  torture,  and  kill  those  who  do  not  see 
their  cloud  in  the  sky  of  the  same  color  and  form  as  they  do. 
If  any  among  these  religions  is  really  of  God,  it  must  be 
the  most  merciful  among  them ;  for  a  religion  which  im¬ 
prisons,  burns,  and  curses  can  not  flow  from  a  good  source, 
or  must  have  been  very  much  changed  on  its  way,  and  in¬ 
stead  of  giving  men  the  water  of  heaven  to  drink,  gives 
them  the  blood  shed  by  executioners.”  The  only  catechism 
I  had  then  to  enlighten  me  amid  all  these  religions  through 
which  I  passed  from  one  country  to  another,  was  :  “  Adore 
and  pray  with  every  one,  and  believe  only  with  yourself.” 
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For  it  is  always  good  to  adore  and  to  pray  with  other  men; 
hut,  sometimes,  it  is  evil  to  believe  with  them,  for  they  be¬ 
lieve  things'  against  nature  and  contrary  to  the  greatness 
and  goodness  of  God !  In  a  word,  as  I  said  to  myself,  “  Let 
them  say  what  they  like,  without  disputing  with  them  about 
what  you  do  not  know,  nor  they  either  :  believe  that  which 
is  good  with  all,  and  reject  what  is  evil !”  This  was  the 
poor  man’s  catechism  that  I  made  for  myself,  sir.  And  if 
you  say  to  me,  but  who  taught  you  to  distinguish  that  which 
is  good  from  that  which  is  evil  ?  Ah,  sir  !  I  should  not 
know  very  well  how  to  answer  you.  It  was  a  voice  within 
me,  which  I  did  not  cause  to  speak,  but  which  spoke  of  it¬ 
self,  and  said  yes  or  no,  without  dispute  in  my  breast.  It 
was  the  voice  which  learned  men  call  conscience,  and  we 
poor  people  call  the  great  good  sense.  It  does  not  argue, 
but,  nevertheless,  it  does  not  deceive.  It  says  no  word,  but 
knows  how  to  judge  all  things  !  There  must  be  a  last  word 
in  the  depths  of  man’s  heart,  sir,  when  he  debates  with  him¬ 
self,  and  knows  not  to  whom  to  listen.  Well,  his  conscience, 
this  is  the  last'word  !  And  this  last  word  of  all,  it  is  God 
who  has  written  it  within  us,  as  men  write  the  direction  on 
sign-posts  on  the  road,  that  people  may  not  lose  their  way. 

There  was  an  old  stone-mason,  a  Hungarian  by  birth, 
who  had  worked  at  I  know  not  how  many  churches,  tem¬ 
ples,  chapels,  minarets,  mosques,  pagodas,  and  pyramids, 
throughout 'the  world,  from  a  country  which  he  called  India, 
into  Egypt,  Turkey,  Hungary,  Germany,  Home,  and  Stras- 
burg.  There  was  no  God  for  whom  he  had  not  hewn  a 
stone,  so  that  he  was  very  sure,  as  he  used  sometimes  to  say, 
laughing,  to  find  a  friend  in  every  part  of  Paradise.  He 
had  taken  me  into  his  friendship,  because  of  my  youth,  my 
ignorance,  and  my  good  conduct,  which  made  me  rather 
seek  companions  among  my  old  than  my  young  fellow- work¬ 
men,  because  there  is  always  more  sugar  in  the  ripe  fruit 
than  the  green.  He  knew  how  to  read,  and  I  did  not.  He 
had  the  kindness  to  read  to  me  on  Sundays  out  of  his  prayer- 
books,  and  ancient  histories  of  primitive  times,  that  I  listened 
to  with  continual  pleasure  and  astonishment.  Some  of  those 
histories  made  one  adores  the  goodness  of  God,  others  caused 
tears  of  compassion  over  the  adventures  of  poor  families  like 
ours,  feeding  their  animals,  and  cultivating  their  furrow, 
like  us,  in  the  deserts.  There  were  others  which  created 
astonishment  by  telling  of  multitudes  of  gods,  marriages  of 
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gods  with  the  daughters  of  earth,  deceptions,  evil  actions  of 
different  gods,  who  were  guilty  of  tricks,  stratagems,  and 
crimes  toward  men.  These  hooks,  which  came  from  India, 
Arabia,  Greece,  and  I  do  not  know  where,  made  me  think 
and  ponder  over  that  heap  of  lies,  mixed  with  that  heap  of 
truths  permitted  by  God,  and  thus  thrown  before  us  by  the 
ancients,  in  order  that  we  should  be  eternally  obliged  to 
seek  the  gold  dust  in  the  pile  of  sand  with  the  sweat  of  our 
brows.  I  said  to  myself :  “  It  is  the  will  of  God,  then,  that 
the  soul  should  work  like  the  body  to  find  its  nourishment, 
since  he  has  not  winnowed  the  corn  himself,  but  has  thrown 
it  to  us  mixed  with  the  chafF,  and  since  he  makes  as  many 
weeds  as.  ears  of  corn  grow  in  the  best-cultivated  fields.” 
This  astonished  me,  but  did  not  shock  me,  sir.  God  is  the 
master  ;  he  knows  why  he  has  so  ordered  it ;  perhaps  it  is 
that  we  might  think  constantly  of  him,  as  we  advance  to¬ 
ward  a  perfect  knowledge  of  him  step  by  step  ;  for,  indeed, 
had  we  arrived  at  a  perfect  knowledge  of  him  at  the  first 
step,  we  should  not  advance,  we  should  not  seek  any  more. 
Now,  to  live  is  to  seek.  Is  it  not  so  ? 

One  finds,  however,  sometimes,  in  far-distant  ages  and 
places,  truths  and  holy  thoughts,  which  satisfy  for  centuries 
and  centuries  that  hunger  after  truth  and  holiness  which 
God  has  placed  within  men.  Thus  this  old  man  read  to 
me,  by  chance,  some  thoughts,  as  he  called  them,  of  great 
ancient  sages  inspired  above  other  men  with  wisdom  from 
on  high.  There  were  some  of  them  whose  names  I  have 
retained,  such  as  Pythagoras,  Socrates,  Plato,  Confucius, 
Cicero.  These  men,  sir,  had  some  thoughts  on  God  which 
lighted  up,  so  to  speak,  the  night  of  my  spirit,  as  the  snow 
that  has  fallen  from  heaven  for  a  thousand  years  on  Mont 
Blanc,  and  has  never  melted,  sheds  light  every  morning  and 
evening  on  the  still  dark  plain  of  the  flat  country. 

But,  beyond  all,  there  was  a  little  book  whose  pages  were 
curled  and  torn,  from  having  been  read  and  re-read  by  this 
old  man,  and  out  of  which  he  always  read  to  me,  in  conclu¬ 
sion,  sermons  so  sweet,  that  they  seemed  to  come  from  an 
elder  brother  speaking  to  his  younger  brothers,  and  parables 
so  simple,  so  near  the  earth,  that  they  seemed  to  come  from 
a  mother  who  would  lower  the  branch  to  let  her  child  gather 
the  nuts.  It  was  the  New  Testament,  sir,  which  I  have 
known  better  and  practiced  better,  since  I  have  heard  pages 
of  it  read,  and  lessons  of  good  conduct  drawn  from  it  in  our 
churches. 
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Ah  !  how  I  loved  that  divine  man,  sir,  who  came,  they 
knew  not  whence,  and  associated,  when  quite  young,  with 
the  poor  ;  rejecting  no  one,  talking  with  fishermen  and 
gardeners,  as  he  would  with  the  learned  ;  pardoning,  in  the 
name  of  God,  despised  but  repentant  women  ;  caressing  little 
children  ;  untiringly  teaching  his  people ;  sacrificing  himself 
to  the  vengeance  of  the  Jewish  priests,  who  persecuted  him, 
because  they  were  darkness,  and  he  was  light ;  and  finally 
allowing  himself  to  be  crucified  by  the  rulers  of  the  country. 
Why  ?  That  he  might  not  lie  to  his  Father,  who  spoke  in 
him,  and  that  he  might  purchase,  at  the  price  of  his  blood, 
a  purer  worship  for  his  Creator.  Ah  !  what  beautiful  ideas 
of  God  did  he  teach  upon  the  Mount !  How  deeply  was  it 
felt  that  here  was  a  true  teaching,  a  “  word,”  as  it  is  writ¬ 
ten,  a  rising  of  the  sun  over  the  soul  of  a  world  lost  in  dreams 
of  false  gods  !  How  truly  was  he  whom  he  revealed  the 
true  God,  the  only  God!  Without  father  or  mother,  'with¬ 
out  country  or  nation,  without  friends  or  enemies,  without 
anger  or  thunder-bolts,  the  father,  mother,  and  brother  of  all, 
of  pagans  as  well  as  Hebrews,  of  the  learned  and  the  igno¬ 
rant,  of  the  high  and  the  low  !  And  how  worthy  of  Him 
was  his  prophet '  How  deeply  was  he  filled  with  the  Fa¬ 
ther’s  love  for  the  creation  ;  for  he  desired  to  create  anew 
the  corrupt  world,  full  as  it  was  of  lies  and  of  false  gods,  by 
giving  his  own  life  for  it !  Is  it  possible  to  show  more  love 
to  the  Creator  and  to  men  ?  To  die,  that  men  may  worship 
God  more  liolily  !  To  die,  that  He  may  shine  more  clearly 
on  the  world  !  What  love  could  be  greater  !  Fire  is  known 
by  its  heat.  His  soul  must  have  seen  God  very  brightly,  in 
order  to  be  inspired  by  that  brightness  which  burned  within 
him,  to  offer  himself  as  such  a  sacrifice  to  his  Father  for  his 
brothers,  and  by  the  hands  of  his  brothers  !  “  Behold  a  word 

of  God  !  Behold  a  son  of  the  F ather  !  Behold  a  brother 
of  all  who  have  been  born,  or  shall  be  born  of  woman,”  said 
I,  when  the  old  man  finished  reading.  “  See,  also,  how  a- 
drop  of  his  blood,  falling  from  the  cross  upon  the  sand,  has 
so  penetrated  even  to  the  center  of  the  e#,rth,  that  she  still 
quivers  under  it  for  these  two  thousand  years  ;  and  how  his 
word  has  not  ceased  to  resound,  and  will  be  mingled  forever 
with  all  other  words,  which  will  come,  we  know  not  whence, 
to  add  their  sound  to  his,  until  the  name  of  God  shall  be  su¬ 
preme  on  this  globe  of  earth,  and  in  those  globes  of  fire  !” 

The  old  man  smiled  when  he  heard  me,  ignorant  as  I  am, 
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speak  thus  of  the  New  Testament.  He  was  very  glad  to 
see  the  good  seed  take  root  in  my  poor  spirit. 

This  was  the  way  we  talked  while  we  read,  and  I  felt  the 
echo  within  me,  like  the  nave  of  an  empty  church,  where 
the  stones  that  echo  the  voice  of  the  priest  seem  to  repeat 
the  holy  words,  which,  nevertheless,  they  do  not  comprehend: 

I  afterward  understood  the  old  man’s  words  better. 
Meanwhile,  his  reflections  calmed  me  while  they  astonished 
me.  Knowing  nothing  of  the  religions  of  others,  I  made  a 
rule  for  myself  to  distinguish  the  good  from  the  evil.  I  said 
to  myself :  “  There  is  truth  and  falsehood  in  all — there  is 
the  word  of  God,  there  are  the  inventions  of  men.  How 
shall  we  separate  truth  from  falsehood,  in  order  to  know  that 
the  Lord  is  here  and  man  is  there  ?  It  is  very  easy  even 
for  a  poor  man  :  he  has  only  to  discover  by  his  conscience 
where  good  is  and  where  evil  is.  Where  good  is,  there  is 
God  :  where  evil  is,  there  is  man.  Truth  can  not  produce 
evil,  any  more  than  light  can  produce  darkness,  or  a  dove 
hatch  a  viper.  If,  then,  out  of  any  form  of  faith  there  pro¬ 
ceeds  hatred,  persecution,  contempt,  extermination,  it  is  not 
from  God.  If  there  proceeds  love  of  your  neighbor,  mutual 
support,  compassion,  self-sacrifice,  the  worship  of  the  one 
God  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  it  is  all  from  him  !  And  I  shall 
pity  the  first  without  wishing  them  evil,  and  shall  believe 
and  adore  with  the  second.” 

It  was  thus,  sir,  that  in  my  lowliness  I  tried  to  make  a 
religion  for  myself,  and  to  serve  my  Creator  according  to  his 
will  with  my  small  powers. 

And  it  was  then  I  said  to  myself :  “  But  it  is  not  sufficient 
to  think  of  him  and  pray  to  him  as  you  do  when  you  rise, 
and  when  you  lie  down,  and  when  you  rest  at  noon,  after 
eating  your  bread  in  the  shade  ;  you  must  show  him  besides 
that  you  are  a  faithful  workman  in  his  house  on  the  earth  ; 
that  you  are  willing  to  serve  without  pay,  except  your  bread  ; 
and  that  you  will  give  all  your  wages  to  those  who  are 
weaker,  more  sick,  or  poorer  than  yourself.”  And  you  would 
scarcely  believe,  sir,  how  much  better  the  Lord  paid  my 
day’s  labor  into  my  heart,  than  the  citizen  or  the  master  into 
my  purse.  It  seemed  to  me  that  all  the  money  that- 1  took, 
not  for  myself,  but  that  I  might  carry  it  in  the  evening  to 
the  wounded,  or  the  sick  ;  to  the  wife,  children,  or  infirm 
father  and  mother  of  my  brother  workman,  made  up  a  purse 
full  of  silver  and  gold  which  the  good  God  himself  emptied 
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into  my  hands  in  the  night,  and  the  sound  of  this  money  in 
my  ears  always  gave  me  new  heart  to  work. 

And  when  my  brother  workmen  said  to  me,  “  But  if  you 
keep  nothing  for  yourself,  what  will  you  do  in  your  old  age, 
Claude?”  “Oh!”  I  replied,  “I  have  a  brother  and  sister 
at  Los  Huttes  who  will  take  me  in  and  support  me  in  my 
old  age.  This  is  why  I  need  not  think  of  myself :  my  father 
thought  for  me.  I  have  a  little  .property.  I  do  not  mean 
to  marry.  If  I  did,  I  should  be  obliged  to  earn  money  and 
economize  for  my  wife  and  children.”  And  when  my  com¬ 
rades  and  their  sisters  said  to  me,  “  Why  will  you  not  marry, 
Claude  ?  There  are  plenty  in  the  country  who  would  have 
ybu  for  your  good  heart  and  strong  arm  !”  Then,  sir,  I  an¬ 
swered  nothing  ;  I  became  red  and  pale  by  turns  as  I  thought 
of  Denise,  and  went  away  to  look  at  the  river  flowing  on, 
or  to  run  among  the  clouds  on  the  high  mountains. 

I  went  hack  thoughtfully  to  the  village,  not  having  dared 
on  that  day  to  probe  deeper  the  heart  of  the  poor  stone¬ 
mason. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

I. 

I  went  up  the  following  Sunday,  and  found  him  at  the 
end  of  the  ravine,  near  the  place  where  his  blind  brother 
had  fallen  down,  or  thrown  himself  from  the  top  of  the 
precipice  on  the  night  of  his  despair.  He  was  seated  near 
his  goats,  which  browsed  on  the  ends  of  the  young  branch¬ 
es  that  hung  over  the  rocky  points  at  the  brink  of  the  ra¬ 
vine.  The  noise  they  made  by  tearing  down  the  leaves, 
and  displacing  the  gravel  with  their  little  sabots  t)f  horn, 
and  the  slight  murmur  of  the  rivulet  over  its  pebbly  bed, 
prevented  Claude  from  hearing  me.  He  was  at  the  foot 
of  a  service-tree,  the  light  and  finely-shaped  leaves  of 
which  rained  down  upon  him  and  upon  the  grass  around 
him  fine  rays  of  sunshine  amid  the  shade-like  living  glow¬ 
worms  pursuing  each  other  by  night  on  the  banks  of  a 
stream.  Multitudes  of  birds  sung,  whistled,  warbled,  flew 
among  the  branches  of  oak,  ash,  beech,  and  wild  cherry 
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over  bis  head.  Some  flowers,  of  the  kinds  that  love  dark¬ 
ness  and  dampness,  variegated  here  and  there  the  ragged 
carpet  of  turf,  and  hung  in  tufts  and  bunches  over  the  deep¬ 
est  part  of  the  ravine,  as  if  to  breathe  the  vapor  of  the 
water,  to  which  they  imparted  a  sceiit  in  return.  The  air 
of  noon,  falling  from  a  calm  and  sunny  sky,  penetrated 
through  the  leafy  dome  overhead,  and  warmed  the  ordi¬ 
nary  coolness  of  the  ravine.  Only  small  portions  of  blue 
sky  could  be  seen  through  the  branches,  and  the  greenness 
of  the  leaves  appeared  more  vivid  and  deep  in  contrast 
with  the  firmament.  Insects  rose  in  clouds  from  the  water 
every  time  that  a  bird  flew  down  to  drink  there.  They 
floated  like  living  mist  above  the  foam  of  the  stream  ;  and 
when  a  ray  of  sun  fell  upon  them,  the  brilliant  colors  of 
their  wings  glittered  like  rainbows  arching  over  cascades 
of  overflowing  life. 

II. 

In  the  midst  of  this  scene,  invested  with  a  much  deeper 
enchantment  to  Claude’s  feelings  than  to  mine,  since  it 
was  the  scene  of  his  infancy  and  of  his  whole  life,  and  he 
clothed  it  with  all  his  impressions  and  recollections,  Claude 
appeared  to  be  absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of  all  that 
surrounded  him.  It  might  be  said  that  he  was  a  living, 
growing,  or  petrified  portion  of  the  place,  and  that  he  was 
as  much  rooted  there  as  the  trunk  of  the  tree  against 
which  he  was  leaning.  I  carefully  avoided  disturbing  him 
by  an  impatient  or  premature  sound  ;  I  was  curious  to  see 
this  man  live  and  to  hear  him  breathe  in  the  presence  of 
God  only. 

He  was,  in  fact,  in  that  great  presence,  as  he  always  was, 
through  his  thoughts  and  adorations;  but  he  did  not  suspect 
that  there  was  an  eye  and  an  ear  between  his  soul  and 
God. 


III. 

He  unconsciously  traced  lines  on  the  sand  with  the 
branch  of  a  nut-tree  still  covered  at  the  end  with  leaves, 
which  he  held  in  his  hand.  He  sent  small  portions  of 
gravel  or  little  stores  into  the  water  with  his  foot,  and 
seemed  to  listen  with  a  kind  of  charm  to  the  slightly  plaint¬ 
ive  ringing  sound  which  they  made  as  they  fell  to  the  bot¬ 
tom.  He  called  first  one  goat,  then  another,  by  its  name ; 
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he  whistled  to  his  dog;  he  watched  the  fluttering  of  ,/ie 
rays  on  the  water  ;  he  leaned  first  on  one  arm,  then  on 
the  other  ;  he  by  turns  shut  and  opened  his  heavy  eyelid, 
as  if  to  retain  his  thoughts,  or  to  allow  them  to  evaporate. 
There  were  long  intervals  during  which  his  breath  was 
heard  no  more  than  if  he  were  dead  ;  then  long  and  inex¬ 
haustible  respirations,  as  if  he  would  have  poured  out  his 
life  in  one  breath.  One  could  see  that  both  calm  and  emo¬ 
tion  existed  in  that  soul,  and  that  it  resembled  the  sea, 
which  breaks  its  majestic  intervals  of  silence  by  equally 
majestic  undulations.  An  inward  enthusiasm  evidently 
weighed  on  him,  as  God,  the  invisible  Father,  broods  over 
his  ocean.  He  prayed. 

IV. 

What  would  I  not  have  given  to  translate  into  words 
that  murmured  prayer,  that  mute  invocation,  wThich  thus 
passed  between  his  lips  and  his  heart !  People  have  never 
noted  the  palpitations  of  a  simple  soul,  a  thousand  times 
more  beautiful,  without  doubt,  than  the  hymns  of  poets, 
and  the  learned  and  studied  prayers  of  those  who  make  a 
profession  of  enthusiasm  and  contemplation.  It  was  not 
granted  to  me  to  interpret  any  thing  beyond  the  impress  of 
the  inner  feeling  on  his  expression,  his  attitude,  his  ges¬ 
tures,  and  sometimes  to  hear  the  name  of  God,  which  he 
occasionally  pronounced,  at  the  same  time  inclining  his 
face  or  raising  his  eyes  toward  the  top  of  the  trees.  But 
in  the  accent  with  which  he  pronounced  that  name,  there 
was  a  complete  revelation  of  the  presence  and  the  holiness 
of  his  Creator.  I  also  distinctly  caught  the  name  of  Denise, 
and  these  words  repeated  eight  or  ten  times :  “  Art  thou 
there  h  Dost  thou  see  me  1  Is  it  thou,  Denise,  who  an- 
swerest  me  in  my  soul  1  Tell  me  when  it  will  please  the 
good  God  to  unite  us  again  'l  I  am  very  impatient  per¬ 
haps  ;  is  it  not  so  ?  It  is  very  wrong  of  me  not  to  know 
how  to  wait  the  will  of  the  Most  High,  which  thou  know- 
est  now!  But  the  mountain  is  so  lonely  without  thee! 
Obtain  for  Claude  the  pity  of  God  !  Denise  !  Denise  ! 
how  long  my  life  seems  !” — and  some  other  words,  con¬ 
fused  and  broken  like  these.  Then,  as  if  he  were  ashamed 
of  his  impatience,  and  blushed  at  having  thus  given  way  to 
his  sorrow,  he  rose,  wiped  his  eyes,  smiled  sadly  at  the  sun 
which  he  saw  overhead  at  the  end  of  the  ravine,  and  slow- 
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ly  ascended  the  slope  on  the  side  where  I  was.  I  then 
rustled  the  leaves,  and  moved  forward  as  if  I  had  only  just 
arrived  at  Les  Huttes,  and  as  if  I  were  going  to  seek  Claude 
in  the  inclosure  among  the  rocks.  At  this  sound  he  recog¬ 
nized  me,  and  saluted  me  with  his  cap  in  his  hand  and 
his  hair  floating  in  the  wind.  1  pressed  his  hand  with  a 
feeling  of  true  friendship,  the  return  of  which,  on  his  part, 
I  was  conscious  of,  from  the  strong  and  trustful  pressure 
with  which  he  returned  mine.  We  went  on,  talking  as 
we  went  of  the  beauty  of  the  season  and  the  serenity  of  the 
day,  to  seat  ourselves  under  the  great  chestnut,  the  trunk 
and  roots  of  which  were  hollowed  and  calcined  by  the 
shepherd’s  fires  lighted  when  he  was  a  boy. 

V. 

After  having  led  back  the  conversation  insensibly  and  by 
long  and  winding  ways  to  himself  and  his  past  life,  “  Well ! 
Claude,”  I  said  to  him,  “  were  you  sufficiently  happy  in 
your  life  of  devotion  to  your  brothers  during  your  tour  of 
France;  and  did  you  think  of  nothing  besides  assisting 
them,  of  devotion  to  God,  and  of  the  books  which  the  old 
man  read  to  you  upon  the  perfections  of  the  Creator,  and 
your  destiny  after  this  life  1” 

“Oh,  sir,”  he  replied,  “  I  thought  much  also  and  too  often 
of  other  things  ;  of  my  own  country,  the  mountain,  my 
mother,  my  brother,  my  little  sister,  and  Denise.  The 
more  I  tried  to  drive  away  these  ideas,  which  made  my 
hammer  heavy  in  my  hand,  and  the  taste  of  my  bread  bit¬ 
ter,  the  more  did  they  constantly  return,  in  spite  of  myself. 
My  fellow-workmen  laughed  at  me  and  called  me  in  jest, 
the  dreamer.  ‘  Tell  us,  Claude,’  said  they,  ‘have  you  for¬ 
gotten  some  one  in  the  stars,  or  lost  something  in  the 
mountains,  that  you  always  look  upward  and  give  these 
heavy  sighs  V  I  became  quite  red  with  blushes,  sir,  and 
knew  not  what  to  answer.  Alas  !  it  was  only  too  true 
that  I  had  left  every  thing  and  lost  every  thing  on  the 
heights;  and  always  when  I  went  out  of  the  towns  to  walk 
on  my  Sundays,  or  when  I  was  crossing  the  plains  of  a 
country,  I  saw  the  tops  of  mountains  like  these,  and  the 
smoke  of  a  hut  or  cottage  rising  behind  pines,  l  could  not 
take  my  eyes  from  them.  When  I  put  up  my  hand  to 
shade  my  eyes,  that  I  might  see  them  better,  I  found  my 
.  fingers  all  wet  when  I  put  my  hand  down.  I  said  to  my- 
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self,  ‘  Perhaps  every  thing  goes  on  there  as  it  did  with  us ! 
There  are,  perhaps,  ravines  and  rocks,  goats  browsing, 
waters  that  flow  murmuring  through  the  trenches,  a  hearth 
on  which  they  throw  fagots  in  flower  to  make  the  soup  for 
the  family,  an  old  mother,  a  beautiful  betrothed,  a  Denise !’ 
And  then  I  felt  my  limbs  so  weak  that  I  could  not  walk, 
and  was  obliged  to  sit  down  by  the  side  of  a  ditch  in  front 
of  those  high,  mountain  chains  whence  these  thoughts  had 
descended  into  my  heart.  In  short,  sir,  I  had  what  we  call 
the  home  sickness,  nearly  the  only  sickness  that  we  mount¬ 
aineers  have.  I  suppose  it  comes  because,  as  we  have 
little  to  love  around  us,  we  set  ourselves  to  love  the  spot  of 
earth  which  has  borne  us.  I  think  we  are  like  this  chest¬ 
nut-tree,  which,  if  it  were  transplanted,  wrould  remembei 
with  love  the  soil  that  nourished  its  roots.” 

VI. 

And  then,  sir,  at  many  periods  every  day  and  night  1 
allowed  myself  an  instant  of  pain  and  pleasure  by  saying 
to  myself,  “Let  me  think  freely  of  them  !  What  are  they 
doing  up  there  just  at  this  moment,  that  my  thoughts  are 
upon  them  ]  It  is  night ;  they  are  coming  home  to  the  hut. 
they  are  lighting  the  fire  for  supper.  It  is  morning;  they 
are  going  out  with  their  rakes  and  hoes  over  their  shoulders 
to  work  in  the  meadow  or  the  barley-field.  It  is  noon  ; 
they  are  eating  together  in  the  shade  in  the  corner  of  the 
field.  It  is  evening;  they  are  resting  at  the  door,  and  per¬ 
haps  they  are  saying  their  prayers,  and  thinking  of  me 
while  they  pray!  It  is  spring;  they  are  washing  the  lambs 
at  the  fountain.  It  is  summer;  they  have  brought  the 
sheaves  with  withered  poppies  hanging  from  them  to  the 
thrashing-floor  before  the  house,  and  as  the  flail  falls  on 
them,  the  dry  stalks  sound  like  threads  of  brass.  Denise, 
my  mother,  and  sister,  with  their  naked  feet,  thrash  them, 
while  my  poor  brother  shells  the  peas  alone  in  the  cornei 
of  the  court,  for  fear  of  hurting  any  one  with  his  flail.  It 
is  autumn;  they  are  thrashing  the  chestnuts.  It  is  winter; 
they  are  peeling  the  hemp,  or  cracking  nuts  to  make  oil, 
by  the  light  of  the  little  lamp,  in  the  shed  among  the  sheep 
for  the  sake  of  the  warmth.  But  how  many  are  there  of 
them  ]  Is  my  mother  there  still  ]  Is  she  very  much  bent 
with  age  h  Do  her  hands,  which  had  begun  to  grow  thin, 
begin  to  shake  1  Are  there  new  children  round  the  wo* 
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men’s  aprons,  or  in  the  cradles  at  the  foot  of  the  bed  1” 
Ah  !  sir,  I  could  never  stop  when  I  once  began  to  picture 
all  these  things  to  myself,  and  bring  them  before  my  eyes, 
and  ask  myself  all  these  questions,  which  I  answered  with¬ 
out  knowing  the  truth,  sometimes  in  one  way,  sometimes 
in  another.  They  were  like  waking  dreams — nothing  else  ! 

VII. 

And  the  more  time  went  on,  the  faster  did  these  thoughts 
cling  to  my  spirit,  like  these  ivies  that  cling  the  firmer  to 
the  walls  the  older  they  grow.  'At  last,  I  could  sometimes 
scarcely  contain  myself.  I  said  to  myself :  “  Come  !  I  will 
return  there  to-morrow  ;  have  not  seven  years  passed  away] 
Have  not  enough  snow-flakes  and  dead  leaves  fallen  on  the 
path  where  we  said  adieu — Denise  and  I  ]  Does  she  even 
think  of  me  now,  otherwise  than  as  a  sister  thinks  of  her 
absent  brother]  Has  she  not  been  married  and  happy  for 
a  long  time  ]  Has  she  not  several  little  ones  that  hang  by 
her  gown,  or  that  she  carries  on  her  breast  as  she  goes 
toward  the  rocks  ]  That  fancy,  which  we  had  for  one 
another  formerly,  has  it  not  passed  from  her  heart  thou¬ 
sands  of  times  over,  as  the  water-drops  of  the  snows  melt¬ 
ing  in  spring  have  passed  thousands  of  times  through  the 
water-course  in  the  ravine,  never  to  be  drawn  back  again 
the  same  ]  Perhaps  they  would  be  very  glad  to  see  me  ] 
Perhaps  my  mother  calls  for  me  on  her  death-bed  ]  Per¬ 
haps  they  have  more  mouths  to  feed  in  the  family  than  they 
have  arms  to  dig,  to  sow,  and  to  reap  ]  Perhaps  they  want 
a  workman,  and  have  no  wages  to  give  to  a  servant,  and 
they  say  among  themselvd's  :  ‘  Ah  !  if  Claude  were  here  ]’  ” 
I  seemed  to  hear  them,  sir,  as  if  they  had  spoken  in  my  ear 
or  at  my  side. 

VIII. 

At  last,  without  being  able  to  give  any  account  of  it  to 
myself,  I  insensibly  arew  near  my  own  country,  like  the 
moth  that  flies  round  a  lamp,  even  while  people  try  to  pre¬ 
vent  it  from  burning  itself.  I  went  from  Toulon  to  work 
at  Barcelonnette  in  the  Lower  Alps ;  then  to  Grenoble ; 
then  to  the  quarries  of  Vienne  in  Dauphine ;  then  to  the 
quarries  of  Couson,  on  the  Saone,  where  they  hew  the 
stones  for  the  city  of  Lyons  ;  then  to  Belleville  ;  then  to 
Villefrance  in  Beauiolai-  ;  then  to  Macon,  whence  you  can 
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see  the  other  side  of  the  mountains  where  Les  Huttes  is 
situated,  standing  out  dark  against  the  evening  sky  like  a 
half-ruined  wall.  Ah  !  when  I  was  once  there,  I  still  held 
back  my  feet  by  my  will,  but  I  could  not  restrain  my 
eyes.  The  moment  I  raised  them  above  the  stone  I  was 
cutting,  they  traveled  of  themselves  toward  those  mount¬ 
ains.  It  was  so  difficult,  sir,  to  say  to  myself,  “  In  seven 
hours’  journey  you  might  satisfy  yourself;  you  might  be 
where  you  long  to  be ;  you  might  see  those  whom  you 
long  to  see  !  But  no,  you  shall  not  go ;  you  shall  confine 
yourself  to  looking  at  your  country  from  afar  !  They  shall 
not  know  yet  that  you  are  here,  and  that  you  have  passed 
so  near  them  !” 

IX. 

You  will  say  to  me,  “But  did  you  never  send  them  news 
of  yourself,  and  did  you  receive  no  news  from  them  1” 
First,  sir,  neither  I  nor  any  one  in  the  house  knew  how  to 
read  or  write,  and  then  1  never  met  with  a  single  work¬ 
man  from  the  mountain,  who  could  tell  me  any  thing  about 
the  country.  I  must  tell  you,  besides,  that  while  desiring 
so  much  to  know  all  that  had  happened  to  the  family  since 
my  tour  of  France  began,  I  yet  feared  to  learn  it.  I  know 
very  well  this  is  a  contradiction;  but  it  is  so.  Have  you 
never  felt,  sometimes,  that  man  is,  so  to  speak,  double  ;  and 
that  while  one  part  of  him  desires  a  thing,  the  other  fears 
it.  A  single  word  from  Les  Huttes,  then,  had  never  come 
to  me  all  this  time,  and  not  a  word  from  me  had  reached 
Les  Huttes.  It  was  to  me  like  another  world  where  I  had 
lived  before  my  death,  and  that  I  should  not  see  again  till 
after  my  resurrection. 

X. 

But  since  I  had"  allowed  myself  to  be  drawn  by  my  own 
will,  and,  also,  as  it  were,  against  my  will,  to  come  so  near, 
and  since  I  had  been  able  to  measure  with  my  eyes  all  day 
long  the  small  number  of  steps  that  it  would  be  necessary 
to  take  to  reach  these  mountains  and  see  the  family  again, 
I  was  no  longer  so  completely  master  of  my  limbs  nor  of 
my  will.  I  was  sometimes  almost  mad  with  my  longing, 
sir ;  my  heart  beat  as  if  it  would  escape  from  my  breast, 
and  go  there  without  me. 

I  could  nett  sleep,  or  I  slept  as  if  I  were  awake,  seeing  in 
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my  dreams  all  sorts  of  things  about  the  house  which  I 
could  not  banish  from  my  eyes  when  I  really  awoke.  I 
became  still  more  silent  than  it  had  been  my  habit  to  be. 
I  no  longer  felt  an  inclination  to  assist  any  one  with  my 
work,  and  to  complete  all,  I  scarcely  prayed  to  God  now, 
or  if  I  did,  I  did  not  understand  my  own  words  when  I 
muttered  my  prayers.  Oh  !  it  was  a  terrible  time  of  my 
life  !  I  often  repented  of  having  come  so  near,  and  very 
often,  in  the  night,  I  formed  the  design  of  returning  to 
Toulon  or  Bayonne,  and  remaining  forever  so  far,  so  very 
far  off,  that  I  should  never  again  feel  the  temptation  which 
now  worked  in  my  spirit.  But  when  day  returned,  and 
l  once  more  saw  the  mountain,  it  was  all  over  with  me,  I 
felt  as  if  the  soles  of  mv  feet  were  made  of  lead  ;  I  could 
not  go  away. 

XI. 

That  was  exactly  how  I  lived  during  those  fifteen  mis¬ 
erable  days  ;  and  would  to  God  that  I  had  listened  to  the 
Voice  which  held  me  back,  instead  of  to  that  which  called 
me  to  Les  Huttes.  But  God  knows  best.  I  could  not 
help  it.  One  night  that  I  was  quite  unable  to  sleep,  and 
my  temples  beat  against  the  pillow  like  the  wings  of  a  bird 
which  is  trying  to  break  its  cage,  1  started  up,  dressed 
myself,  without  giving  myself  time  to  think  of  any  thing, 
took  my  bag  on  my  back,  and  set  off  walking  across  the 
country  in  the  midst  of  the  darkness,  without  feeling  the 
ground  under  my  feet,  as  they  say  ghosts  walk.  I  was 
covered  with  perspiration,  but  it  was  as  cold  as  though 
some  one  had  thrown  a  pail  of  water  over  my  head.  Be¬ 
fore  day  broke  on  Mont  Blanc,  I  was  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountains.  I  ascended  by  the  paths  in  the  pine-woods  al¬ 
most  without  breathing,  and  without  sitting  down  on  any 
rock  or  stone.  It  seemed  to  me  that  I  should  mount  and 
mount  continually,  without  ever  reaching  the  top.  Not¬ 
withstanding,  when  the  sun  had  risen  and  warmed  me,  and 
the  light  of  day  had  restored  me  to  a  little  reason,  I  said  to 
myself,  “  Where  are  you  going,  and  what  are  you  going  to 
do  1  Do  you  even  know  if  your  mother  is  alive  ?  If  your 
brother,  happy  with  Denise,  will  not  see  you  come  back 
to  the  house  with  a  feeling  of  jealousy,  knowing  that  De¬ 
nise  gave  you  her  heart  before  your  mother  gave  him  her 
hand.  How  do  you  know  if  the  sight  of  you  may  not 
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trouble  the  heart  of  Denise  1  How  do  you  know  if  all  the 
happiness  of  the  family  may  not  disappear  at  your  arrival, 
as  the  shade  of  the  trees  is  driven  away  by  the  sun  ]  And 
if  it  should  be  so,  to  what  end  will  you  have  been  cour¬ 
ageous  and  good  once,  and  absent  so  many  years  of  your 
youth,  to  lose  in  one  hour  all  the  fruits  of  your  suffering  1 
Would  it  not  be  better  that  they  should  all  still  believe 
you  to  be  dead,  as  they  must  believe  now,  never  having 
heard  a  word  of  you  V'  In  short,  a  thousand  such  things, 
sir;  so  that  I  made  one  step  in  advance  and  went  back 
two,  set  off  at  a  quick  pace  and  then  stopped,  looking  at 
t  he  ground  and  the  points  of  my  shoes,  immovable,  out  of 
breath,  like  a  dead  man  walking.  Ah  !  sir,  it  was  a  sor¬ 
rowful  walk — as  if  I  were  ascending  a  Calvary  ! 

XII. 

Not  being  able  to  resolve  to  go  back  again,  nor  to  decide 
that  I  would  go  on,  and  seeing  the  noonday  sun  so  bright, 
that  the  shepherds  might  recognize  me  from  a  distance, 
and  carry  the  news  of  my  return  to  the  country  to  Les 
Huttes,  I  dived  into  the  thicket  a  little  on  one  side  of  the 
path,  and  rested  against  a  rock,  hiding  my  face  with  my 
hands,  to  reflect.  “No,”  said  I  to  myself,  “I  can  not  go 
back,  I  have  gone  too  far.  My  heart  is  drawn  thither  by 
strings  so  strong,  that  if  I  tried  to  go  the  other  way,  it 
would  remain  behind.  To-morrow  I  will  see  my  mother’s 
house ;  I  will  know  who  is  living  and  who  is  dead  under 
my  father’s  roof;  I  will  not  go  away  until  the  voice  of 
Denise  has  once  more  rejoiced  my  ears — if,  at  least,  Denise 
still  lives!  But  I  will  not  make  myself  seen;  I  will  wait 
here  or  there  till  night  has  come;  I  will  walk  barefoot;  I 
will  hold  in  my  breath  not  to  awake  the  dog;  I  will  ap¬ 
proach  like  a  thief,  alas  !  to  steal  a  single  look  of  those 
whom  I  have  loved  so  much,  and  so  much  regretted.” 

XIII. 

While  I  thus  communed  with  myself,  my  face  bent  on 
the  ground,  seeing  nothing  and  hearing  nothing  without,  I 
suddenly  heard  a  broken  voice,  which  I  seemed  to  remem¬ 
ber,  and  which  called  to  me  from  the  path  :  “  Here  you 
are,  then,  Monsieur  Claude  !  they  said  that  you  w’ere  dead, 
and  that  we  should  never  see  you  again  in  the  country  ! 
It  was  not  true,  then  ?  How  like  a  rich  man  you  look 
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now !  a  good  jacket,  a  hat  that  looks  quite  new,  and  strong 
shoes  with  nails  in  them  !  Give  me  a  sou  for  charity’s 
sake.  I  am  old  Sans  aime  /”  Trembling  at  the  sound  of 
this  voice,  I  raised  my  head,  and  recognized  the  poor  idiot, 
who  had  traveled  the  mountains  with  his  wallet  on  his  back 
since  his  childhood,  and  who  was  called  in  the  country  the 
Innocent,  or  Sans  aime.  Years  had  not  changed  him  at 
all,  except  that  the  hair  which  appeared  under  his  tattered 
woolen  cap  was  white  instead  of  gray,  which  it  already 
was  when  I  was  a  boy.  Time  glides  over  these  poor  idiot 
men,  you  see,  sir,  as  the  rain  glides  over  the  rocks,  because 
they  do  not  feel  it  pass.  They  are  never  old,  because  they 
are  always  children. 

“  Ah  !  good  day,  my  poor  Innocent,”  said  I  to  him ; 
“you  remember  me,  then  I  But  what  are  they  doing  at 
Les  Huttes  V* 

I  trembled  at  his  answer. 

“  At  Les  Huttes  V’  he  replied.  “  Ah  !  I  do  not  know  ; 
it  is  quite  six  years  since  I  passed  by  Les  Huttes,  look  you, 
because  they  have  got  a  new  dog,  that  barks  like  a  wolf. 
I  run  away  when  I  have  to  pass  the  mountain,  and  look  at 
their  smoke  from  a  distance,  for  fear  the  children  should 
send  the  dog  after  me.  I  do  not  know  what  has  become 
of  the  blind  son,  nor  the  mother,  nor  Denise,  nor  the  little 
one;  I  have  only  seen  the  ruins  on  the  rocks  from  a  dis¬ 
tance;  but  that  is  all.  But  what  fine  clothes  and  what 
beautiful  shoes  you  have  got.” 

XIV. 

This  obstinate  admiration  shown  by  the  Innocent  for  my 
jacket  and  shoes,  inspired  me  with  an  idea.  I  said  to 
myself,  “  If  I  changed  with  him,  and  if  I  made  use  of  his 
wallet,  linen  frock,  cap,  and  sabots  to  get  near  Les  Huttes 
without  their  suspecting  it  is  any  one  but  the  Innocent,  I 
should  be  able  to  see  and  hear,  and  yet  should  not  be  rec¬ 
ognized  ;  and  if  I  saw  that  they  had  no  need  of  me  in  the 
house — well !  I  could  return  without  having  disturbed  any 
thing  in  any  body’s  heart.”  I  had  no  difficulty  in  persuad¬ 
ing  the  Innocent  to  change  his  sabots  for  my  shoes,  his 
linen  frock  for  my  jacket,  and  his  ragged  cloak  and  wallet 
for  my  hat.  This  done  I  gave  him  five  sous  to  go  and  do 
a  message  for  me  in  a  village  eight  leagues  from  the  mount¬ 
ain,  in  order  to  get  him  to  a  distance  from  Les  Huttes  for 
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two  or  three  days.  He  set  out  quite  contented,  poor  soul, 
and  I  went  deeper  into  the  pine-wood,  for  fear  of  being 
seen  by  some  shepherd.  I  ate  some  crusts  that  the  Inno¬ 
cent  had  left  in  his  wallet,  and  drank  out  of  the  hollow  of 
my  hand  at  a  spring  that  I  had  found  when  I  used  to  keep 
the  goats.  I  waited  in  this  manner,  praying  to  God  and 
thinking  of  the  house,  till  dark  night  had  enveloped  the 
pines.  I  put  the  idiot’s  sabots  on  the  path,  in  order  that 
he  might  find  them  when  he  returned,  and  went  barefoot 
and  silently  toward  Les  Huttes. 

XV. 

Chance  would  have  it  that,  as  I  drew  near  the  house, 
where  I  saw  a  light  shining,  I  was  met  by  the  dog,  who 
was  coming  home  from  a  solitary  chase  after  some  hare  or 
rabbit  among  the  rocks.  He  barked  and  made  a  rush  at 
the  beggar’s  rags  to  bite  them.  But  I  left  the  wallet  be¬ 
tween  his  teeth,  and,  having  called  him  in  a  low  voice  by 
his  name,  he  let  the  rag  fall,  and  came  near  me  by  degrees, 
growling  less  and  less,  like  some  one  who  is  not  sure  whether 
he  ought  to  laugh  or  be  angry;  then,  having  smelt  me  still 
nearer,  he  knew  me  in  his  turn,  covered  me  with  caresses, 
and  staid  by  my  side  without  thinking  of  leaving  me  again. 
In  this  manner  no  one  in  the  house  suspected  my  approach. 

XVI. 

It  might  be  nearly  two  hours  before  midnight.  Neither 
moon  nor  stars  were  to  be  seen  in  the  sky  ;  black  clouds 
overspread  every  thing.  All  was  darkness  except  where  a 
little  light  issued  from  a  low  window-pane,  which  opened 
in  the  wall  at  the  end  of  the  house,  on  that  side  which 
looks  over  the  ravine.  Nothing  was  to  be  heard  except  a 
slight  whispering  of  the  wind  among  the  heath,  the  cautious 
labors  of  the  moles  under  the  bushes,  and  the  murmuring 
of  the  running  water  in  the  depth  of  the  great  abyss,  where 
I  was  sitting  just  now,  sir.  I  stepped  softly,  very  softly, 
taking  great  care  not  to  roll  a  stone  out  of  its  place,  nor  to 
rustle  the  leaf  of  any  weed  with  my  naked  feet.  In  pro¬ 
portion  as  I  drew  nearer,  I  felt  more  inclined  to  turn  back 
without  going  any  further,  lest  I  should  learn  what  it  would 
give  me  afterward  more  grief  than  I  could  bear  to  have 
learned.  “Oh,  God  !”  said  I  to  myself,  “if  I  should  neither 
see  my  mother,  nor  my  brother,  nor  Denise,  around  the 
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hearth,  but  only  strangers;  faces  of  men,  women,  and  chil¬ 
dren  who  have  come,  in  as  the  ants  by  the  path  there  have 
taken  possession  of  the  house  left  vacant  by  the  snail ! 
What  would  become  of  me  1  Yes,  yes,  I  had  better  turn 
back,  satisfied  with  having  once  more  seen  the  wall,  the 
smoke,  and  the  light  of  their  lamp,  and  believing  that  all 
there  is  as  it  was  in  my  time.” 

XVII. 

Two  or  three  times  I  stopped  and  made  a  step  to  ascend 
the  place,  whence  I  had  come  down.  Yrou  would  never 
believe,  sir,  that  it  was  the  dog  that  held  me  back,  and 
forced  me  to  return.  He  whined,  he  licked  my  feet,  he 
took  the  corner  of  my  rags  in  his  mouth,  as  if  to  force  me 
to  come  back  with  him.  I  was  frightened  at  the  noise  he 
might  make,  and  continued  to  follow  him.  But  to  tell  the 
truth,  1  no  longer  knew  what  I  was  doing,  or  what  I  was 
not  doing.  I  was  like  those  people  who  walk  and  think, 
it  is  said,  in  their  sleep. 

I  did  not  dare,  however,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  of 
the  dog,  to  direct  my  steps  toward  the  court  and  the  house 
door.  I  went  down  into  the  ravine,  and  climbed  up  the 
opposite  side,  holding  by  the  roots  with  my  toes,  and  the 
grass  with  my  hands.  Having  reached  the  top,  I  again 
climbed  the  rock  that  you  see  before  you,  that  serves  as  a 
foundation  for  the  hut,  and  found  myself  close  to  the  wall 
beside  the  little  window  whence  the  light  proceeded,  which 
looked  almost  like  a  grated  window  outside,  with  the  leafy 
branches  and  berries  of  our  ivy. 

XVIII. 

I  listened  for  a  little  while,  but  heard  nothing  except 
the  low  beating  of  my  own  heart,  like  the  bolter  of  a  mill 
that  is  out  of  order.  1  separated  little  by  little  the  berries 
and  leaves  of  the  ivy,  and  managed,  without  being  heard, 
to  make  a  narrow  opening,  by  which  I  could  see  through 
the  window  what  was  goingon  in  the  house.  But,  at  first, 
it  was  in  vain  I  looked,  I  saw  nothing  but  a  mist  of  fire,  so 
completely  had  the  trouble  and  impatience  of  my  spirit 
thrown  a  cloud  over  my  sight.  Gradually  this  cleared  off, 
however,  and  I  began  to  see  a  fire  on  the  hearth,  and  some 
figures  that  moved  round  the  flame,  making  their  sabots 
sound  on  the  flat  paving-stones  of  the  floor ;  but  I  could 
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not  yet  determine  whether  they  were  men  or  women,  old 
or  young.  “  Oh  !  heaven,”  said  I,  “  if  I  could  only  once 
see  the  form  of  Denise,  it  would  strengthen  me,  and  I 
should  be  able  to  see  the  others  better.”  Then  1  turned 
cold  in  all  my  limbs,  and  said  to  myself :  “  But  if  she  is  no 
longer  here!”  Ah!  what  a  moment  it  was,  sir,  what  a 
moment !  an  eternity  does  not  last  longer  than  a  moment 
like  that ! 

XIX. 

% 

At  last,  either  my  eyes  or  the  window  became  clearer, 
a  large  broom-fagot  made  a  bright  flame  on  the  hearth,  and 
lighted  up  all  the  room.  “Denise,  Denise!”  I  cried  softly. 
It  was  she,  sir,  I  had  seen  her  distinctly  by  the  fire-light. 
She  had  something  in  her  hand  like  a  cup  that  she  had 
taken  off  the  fire,  and  now  carried  toward  the  darker  side 
of  the  room  where  a  bed  stood.  I  fell  back,  almost  faint¬ 
ing,  on  a  bundle  of  fagots  that  was  on  the  rock,  and  it  re¬ 
quired  some  effort  and  time  to  enable  me  stand  up,  and 
take  my  place  at  the  window  again.  Then  I  could  not 
only  see,  but  I  could  distinctly  hear  a  weak  and  tender 
voice,  the  voice  of  my  mother,  which  said  from  the  bed  : 
“  Thank  you,  my  poor  Denise!  I  give  you  a  great  deal 
of  trouble,  and  make  you  go  late  to  bed,  and  rise  early ; 
btft,  thanks  be  to  God,  you  will  not  have  this  trouble  long. 
The  good  God  will  not  delay  to  give  me  rest.” 

Ah!  sir,  I  understood  that  my  mother  was  very  ill,  but 
that  I  should  at  least  be  able  to  bid  her  farewell,  and  to 
receive  her  blessing  before  she  died.  My  heart  melted, 
and  my  tears  began  to  flow. 

XX. 

I  passed  my  hand  over  the  glass  to  wipe  away  the  dim¬ 
ness  made  by  my  breath,  which  again  prevented  me  from 
seeing  every  thing  in  the  room,  and  this  was  what  I  saw : 

First,  my  mother’s  stool  near  the  fire  was  empty ;  the 
salt-box  and  bag  of  rye  flour  stood  on  it.  I  understood 
that  my  mother  had  kept  her  bed  for  a  long  time,  and 
that  her  place  by  the  hearth  was  vacant — forever  ! 

Then  I  saw  the  little  three-legged  walnut-tree  stool,  on 
which  my  brother  used  to  sit  every  evening  to  peel  hemp 
upset,  with  its  feet  in  the  the  air,  in  one  corner  of  the  room 
His  staff,  which  he  always  kept  between  his  knees  even  in 
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the  house,  to  feel  about  with  from  place  to  place,  was  lean¬ 
ing  against  the  wall,  among  pickaxes  and  rakes,  by  the 
mantle-piece,  and  there  were  spiders’-webs  and  dust  over 
it.  I  had  no  doubt  that  my  poor  brother  was  dead,  since 
the  blind  no  longer  wanted  his  staff.  Oh  God  !  in  so  short 
a  time  two  places  empty.  I  melted  into  tears  again,  and 
went  away  from  the  window  for  a  minute,  that  they  might 
not  hear  me  sob  within. 

How  frail  and  uncertain  is  our  life,  sir.  Try  to  go  away 
for  eight  years  from  your  chateau,  which  is  now  so  full  of 
inhabitants,  of  riches,  and  of  tenderness,  and  then  come 
back  again  to  it — you  would  see.  Ah,  no,  sir,  I  do  not 
wish  you  to  endure  a  single  quarter  of  an  hour  like  that! 

XXI. 

I  came  back  to  the  window  when  I  had  dried  my  tears. 
Denise  had  just  sat  down  by  the  fire  to  undress  the  children 
— for  there  were  two  little  children  from  four  to  six  years 
old,  who  ran  backward  and  forward  with  her,  holding  by 
her  apron,  wherever  she  went — I  had  forgotten  to  tell  you 
so. 

I  could  then  see  Denise  easily,  sir;  for  she  sat  with  her 
back  to  the  door,  and  her  face,  well  lighted  by  the  flame, 
turned  toward  the  window.  Ah  !  sir,  she  was  not  the  same 
Denise  that  I  had  left.  She  was  quite  changed ;  yet  you 
could  still  recognize  the  beautiful  young  girl  of  eighteen  in 
the  young  widow  of  six-and-twenty.  It  seemed  as  if  it 
were  only  necessary  to  pass  one’s  hand  over  the  shadows 
on  her  face,  and  that  beneath  them  she  would  be  found  the 
same  as  she  was  before  my  tour  of  France.  She  had  on 
her  worsted  dress  trimmed  with  black;  her  cheeks  were 
paler,  the  corners  of  her  mouth  more  curled  down  toward 
the  chin ;  her  eyes  had  a  darker  circle  round  them,  as 
though  she  had  received  a  slight  bruise  below  the  lids  ;  her 
figure  was  less  full,  her  arms  were  still  whiter,  and  though 
not  much,  yet  they  wTere  certainly  thinner.  One,  in  short, 
who  has  not  grown  old,  but  who  has  suffered,  or  wept  in 
the  night,  that  was  what  Denise  was  like.  Ah  !  I  could 
not  take  my  eyes  off  her;  and  I  said  to  myself,  “Poor 
Denise  !  poor  Denise  !  why  was  I  not  here  to  save  you 
your  troubles  and  toils  %  I  love  you  better  so,  than  when 
there  was  not  a  tear  in  the  corner  of  your  eyes,  nor  the 
slightest  touch  of  grief  on  the  skin  of  your  cheeks.  Oh, 
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how  much  more  do  you  charm  me  so  than  when  you  were 
younger  and  more  beautiful.  I  can  not  again  be  your  be¬ 
trothed  ;  but  how  I  wish  I  could  be  your  servant,  without 
any  other  wages  than  the  happiness  of  seeing  you,  and 
taking  your  little  orphan  children  on  my  knees !” 

XXII. 

When  she  had  half-undressed  her  two  children — that  is 
to  say,  a  little  boy  of  six  or  seven,  and  a  girl  of  from  four 
to  five — and  I  could  see  their  little  rosy  shoulders  peeping 
out  of  their  clean  linen  chemises — she  made  them  kneel  in 
front  of  her ;  and  I  heard  them  repeat  the  Pater  in  a  low 
voice  after  her,  with  their  hands  joined  together,  half-asleep 
as  they  were.  Oh  how  beautiful  it  was,  sir,  to  see  that 
young  woman  with  her  little  ones,  whose  father'  God  had 
taken,  left  all  alone  in  the  midst  of  the  mountain  at  night, 
by  the  side  of  an  old  dying  woman,  making  her  children 
speak  of  their  Father  in  heaven,  whom  their  eyes  had  not 
seen,  as  if  they  had  seen  him,  and  kissing  them  afterward 
on  the  forehead  or  mouth,  to  reward  them  for  having  said 
his  name  plainly  after  her. 

When  this  was  finished,  I  heard  her  say  to  them,  “  Now 
that  you  have  said  your  prayer  to  the  good  God  for  our¬ 
selves,  my  little  children,  we  must  end  by  saying  a  prayer 
for  others and,  as  if  to  fix  their  attention  by  something 
visible,  she  stretched  out  her  left  hand  toward  the  wall,  and 
took  down  something  that  hung  by  a  nail  on  one  side  of 
the  chimney.  It  was  my  mason’s  bag,  sir,  that  I  left  be¬ 
hind  me  by  mistake  on  the  day  when  I  hurried  away  with¬ 
out  saying  good-by  to  my  brother,  and  that  had  remained 
there  in  remembrance  of  me,  just  where  I  had  placed 
it.  She  took  it  then  and  laid  it  on  her  knees  before  the 
joined  hands  of  her  two  children.  I  saw  something  shining 
on  the  bag,  sir ;  it  was  the  brass  cross  of  her  old  necklace, 
which  she  had  wished  to  give  me  when  I  went  away,  but 
which  I  would  not  take.  It  appeared  that  from  that  day 
she  had  never  hung  that  necklace  and  cross  round  her 
neck,  and  had  left  them  fastened  to  my  little  leather  bag 
by  a  pin. 

“  Now,  my  dear  children,”  said  she,  “  pray  to  the  good 
God  before  this  crucifix,  that  he  will  receive  the  soul  of 
your  father  into  his  holy  paradise.”  And  the  children  bent 
down  their  heads  as  she  did. 
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“Pray  that  the  good  God  will  comfort  and  heal  your 
grandmother  who  is  sick,  and  that  he  will  preserve  her  to 
us,  at  least  till  you  have  grown  up.”  And  they  bent  down 
their  heads  as  she  did. 

“  Pray  for  your  uncle,  Claude  of  whom  we  talk  every 
day,  and  whose  bag  is  under  this  crucifix,  that  if  he  is  dead, 
the  good  God  may  grant  him  grace  and  mercy  among 
his  angels,  and  that  if  he  is  alive,  the  good  God  will  take 
care  of  him  in  the  far,  far  countries  where  he  is  traveling-, 
and  that  he  will  give  him  a  good  wife  and  children  like  you, 
who  love  him  well,  and  comfort  him  in  his  work.” 

And  they  bent  down  their  heads  like  her  ;  but  she  held 
hers  down  much  longer  than  for  the  others  ;  and  when  she 
put  the  crucifix  and  bag  to  her  lips  to  kiss  the  cross,  she 
touched  the  bag  with  her  lips  before  hanging  it  again  on 
the  nail. 

And  I  knew  that  Denise  still  loved  me.  I  did  not  want 
to  see  more,  sir. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

I. 

The  fire  soon  went  out  in  the  room,  and  the  silence  of 
sleep  took  possession  of  the  house.  I  alone  roamed  about 
outside  on  tiptoe,  by  the  feeble  light  of  the  crescent  moon, 
which  had  just  risen  behind  the  chestnut-trees.  I  did  not 
know  what  I  wished  to  do,  but  it  was  impossible  for  me  to 
go  away.  My  heart  seemed  fastened  to  the  place  by  cords. 
1  walked  about  here  and  there.  I  remembered  all  the 
familiar  places  where  I  used  to  be  when  I  was  a  child, 
with  my  mother  and  brother,  and  herded  the  sheep  with 
Denise — the  wells,  the  spring,  the  plum-trees,  the  orchard, 
the  meadow,  the  grindstones  for  the  corn.  It  seemed  as  if 
they  all  said  to  me,  “  Good-day,  Claude  ;  it  is  a  long  time 
since  we  saw  you ;  but  we  all  remember  you  still,  as  the 
shell  remembers  the  chestnut  that  was  formed  in  it  when  it 
is  put  within  it  again  for  the  winter.”  The  soft  light  of  the 
moon  raining  down  over  the  leaves  was  like  a  secret  illu¬ 
mination,  that  the  spirits  of  the  mountain  might  have  si- 
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lently  lighted  up  to  celebrate  the  return  of  the  child  of  the 
mountain.  I  was  calm,  and  yet  I  could  not  sleep. 

II. 

After  having  wandered  every  where  and  looked  at  every 
place,  and  even,  I  must  own  all  my  folly  to  you,  after  hav¬ 
ing  kissed  many  of  the  plum,  cherry,  and  elder-trees,  as  if 
they  had  a  heart  under  the  bark  to  return  my  love,  I  again 
approached  the  hut  and  went  round  it.  Then,  tired  with 
wandering  in  this  manner  to  right  and  left,  I  sat  down  on  a 
heap  of  straw  which  they  had  left  for  litter  the  evening  be¬ 
fore,  between  the  door  of  the  goats’  shed  and  the  staircase 
of  the  house,  nearly  in  the  place  where  you  see  my  dog 
lying  when  you  come  into  my  cave  now.  Stretched  there, 
sir,  I  can  not  tell  you  how  many  thoughts  revolved  in  my 
brain,  while  the  crescent  moon  passed  from  one  hill  to 
another  before  my  eyes.  The  stream  that  I  heard  mur¬ 
muring  beneath  the  darkness  of  the  leaves,  did  not  roll  in 
a  greater  multitude  of  drops  that  night  over  its  bed.  It 
was  very  sorrowful  and  very  sweet,  both  at  once  ! 

When  I  thought  that  my  poor  blind  brother  was  no 
longer  there,  that  my  mother  was,  perhaps,  on  her  death¬ 
bed,  inconsolable,  because  she  did  not  see  even  one  of  her 
two  sons  by  her  pillow,  I  felt  as  if  my  heart  would  break. 
Then,  when  I  thought  that  Denise  was  up  there,  still  so 
charming  and  so  tender,  watching  near  my  mother,  or 
sleeping  by  the  beds  of  her  little  children,  and  that  she  still 
loved  me  enough  to  have  taught  my  name  of  Claude  to  her 
children,  and  to  make  them  pray  to  God  for  me  on  her 
crucifix,  and  on  something  that  had  belonged  to  me,  I  not¬ 
withstanding  felt  myself  the  happiest  of  all  the  men  who 
were  on  the  earth.  In  this  long  and  doubtful  combat  be¬ 
tween  sorrow  and  happiness,  my  ideas  became  confused  ; 
I  pulled  the  idiot-beggar’s  cloak  over  my  head,  as  we  pull 
our  jackets  when  we  want  to  rest;  1  turned  my  face  to  the 
wall  and  fell  asleep,  saying  to  myself,  “  You  will  awake 
before  day,  and  you  will  go  up  and  hide  under  the  chest¬ 
nut-trees,  and  not  enter  the  house  till  after  the  sun  is  well 
up  and  your  poor  mother  is  awake  !” 

III. 

I  thought  I  should  only  rest  for  a  few  hours,  and  sleep 
so  lightly  that  I  should  hear  the  cock  crow. 
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But,  sir,  my  fatigue  of  body,  and  still  more  my  fatigue 
of  mind  and  heart,  after  all  the  feelings  which  had  agitated 
me  during  two  whole  days,  deceived  my  hope;  and  1  slept 
so  soundly  and  well,  that  neither  the  lark’s  song,  nor  the 
shrill  crowing  of  the  cock,  nor  the  lowing  of  a  hundred 
oxen  calling  for  the  herdsman  in  their  stalls,  would  have 
awoke  me.  It  was  the  will  of  God  !  I  was  as  dead  and 
as  deaf  as  the  stones  of  the  stairs  that  I  had  myself  hewn. 

Alas  !  it  was,  perhaps,  a  great  misfortune.  It  would 
have  been  better  for  all  that  I  should  have  gone  under  the 
chestnut-trees,  and  faltered  in  my  desire  to  enter  the  hut, 
even  to  receive  my  mother’s  last  blessing. 

IV. 

I  do  not  know  how  long  I  slept,  sir,  but  suddenly  I  heard 
a  sound  of  light  sabots  coming  down  the  steps, of  the  stair¬ 
case  of  the  house  right  above  my  head,  and  still  lighter  and 
smaller  sabots  coming  after;  then  opening  my  eyes,  I  saw 
bright  morning  through  the  rents  of  my  cloak,  and  then 
heard  two  little  childish  voices  that  said,  “  Look,  mother, 
here  is  the  Innocent  lying  asleep  under  the  wall ;  we  dare 
not  pass  him.  “  Go  by,  run  past,  my  little  dears,”  replied 
the  soft  voice  of  a  woman.  It  was  the  voice  of  Denise. 
“  Come,  come,  the  Innocent  does  no  harm  to  any  one.  He 
is  sleeping  there,  poor  man,  because  he  has  found  no  barn 
open  last  night ;  do  not  disturb  his  sleep — you  shall  take 
him  a  porringer  of  milk  and  some  bread,  when  I  have 
milked  the  goats.” 

And  she  went  into  the  shed  to  milk  the  goats,  passing 
so  near  me  that  I  felt  the  wind  caused  by  the  movement 
of  her  apron  on  my  face. 

V. 

I  leave  you  to  think,  sir,  what  I  felt  at  that  moment.  I 
would  rather  have  been  a  hundred  feet  underground,  or 
have  run  away,  very  far  away,  than  have  been  seen  by 
Denise  in  that  beggar’s  dress.  What  would  she  think  of 
me  ]  But  the  two  children  had  remained  there  by  my  side, 
as  quiet  as  possible,  out  of  obedience  to  their  mother,  and 
putting  their  little  fingers  on  their  mouths  as  they  looked 
a  ;  me,  in  some  fear  of  me  and  in  fear  of  disobeying  Denise. 
I  did  not  dare  therefore  to  move.  I  said  to  myself,  “  When 
she  has  passed  with  the  wooden  pail  in  her  hand  to  go  up 
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to  the  house  and  get  the  porringer  and  bread,  and  the  little 
ones  have  followed  her  up ;  I  will  run  away,  and  they  will 
not  know  what  has  become  of  me  when  they  come  down 
to  awake  me.” 


VI. 

But  unhappily  there  was  a  porringer  in  the  goat’s  shed, 
and  a  bit  of  bread  belonging  to  the  little  shepherd  on  the 
shelf  over  my  head  by  the  side  of  the  door.  On  coming 
out  from  milking  the  goats,  then,  Denise,  who  was  as  full 
of  pity  for  the  poor  as  ever,  holding  a  porringer  of  milk  in 
one  hand,  and  a  bit  of  the  crumb  of  bread  which  she  had 
steeped  in  it,  in  the  other,  came  quite  near  me,  leaned 
kindly  over  me,  and  speaking  in  her  most  gentle  voice, 
“  Awake,  poor  Benoit,”  said  she  ;  “  the  sun  is  getting  high; 
you  have  slept  very  long;  you  must  want  your  breakfast. 
Here  is  some  bread  and  milk;  take  it,  and  you  will  pray 
to  the  good  God  for  all  the  family — and  for  Claude !”  she 
added,  in  a  more  tender  voice. 

Ah  !  sir,  to  hear  my  name  on  her  lips,  and  not  to  dare 
even  to  kiss  her  sabots.  Can  you  imagine  what  I  felt'? 

I  felt,  indeed,  as  if  I  had  been  struck  by  a  thunderbolt; 
my  forehead  seemed  paralyzed.  I  lay  perfectly  still,  and 
hoped  that  she  would  go  away,  despairing  ci  awakening 
me. 


VII. 

But  Denise,  uneasy  that  I  gave  her  no  answer,  and  the 
more  because  I  even  held  my  breath,  that  I  might  not 
move  in  the  very  least  degree,  believing,  doubtless,  that  I 
had  fallen  down  there  ill  or  exhausted  for  want  of  food, 
called  me  still  louder,  and  still  receiving  no  answer,  put 
down  her  pail,  took  the  porringer  in  her  left  hand,  and 
with  her  right  drew  the  cloak  away  from  my  face,  that  the 
sun  might  shine  on  my  eyes  and  ayvake  me. 

What  did  I  feel  like,  and  what  did  she  feel,  sir,  when 
her  hand  raised  the  cloak  and  she*saw,  in  the  full  light  of 
the  morning  sun,  instead  of  the  face  of  the  idiot,  which  she 
expected  to  find  there,  the  face  and  figure  of  her  betrothed 
Claude  under  the  rags  of  a  beggar. 

VIII. 

She  uttered  a  cry  which  made  the  children  and  the  chick- 
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ens  rush  about  all  over  the  court ;  she  let  the  porringer  of 
milk  fall  out  of  her  hand  on  the  grass,  and  fell  back  half- 
fainting,  trying  to  support  herself  on  the  first  step  of  the 
stairs  with  her  right  hand.  I  rose  hastily  to  run  and  help 
her.  The  children  came  back  to  see  what  was  the  matter, 
screaming  and  crying.  The  old  mother  came  out  half- 
dressed  upon  the  gallery,  to  see  what  misfortune  had  hap¬ 
pened  to  Denise.  She  recognized  me,  shrieked,  and  ex¬ 
tended  her  arms.  I  ran  to  her,  I  kissed  her,  I  carried  her 
back  to  her  death-bed. 

I  then  returned  to  Denise,  who  was  still  in  a  fainting 
state,  and  supported  her  in  my  arms ;  and  then  took  her 
back  into  the  house,  weak  and  trembling,  and  seated  her 
on  the  wooden  bench  near  the  table. 

IX. 

\ 

“  Is  it  indeed  you,  Claude,  in  those  poor  clothes  V1  said 
she  to  me.  “  Is  it  indeed  you,  my  poor  dear,  under  that 
beggar’s  wallet  ]  Is  the  family  so  unfortunate  that  a  child 
of  Les  Huttes,  so  clever  in  his  trade,  and  so  helpful  to 
others,  is  reduced  to  beg  his  bread  from  door  to  door1? 
Ah,  my  God!” 

I  quickly  reassured  them,  by  owning  to  them  why  I  had 
changed  clothes  with  the  idiot  on  the  hill  of  Milly,  in  order 
to  avoid  being  recognized  by  the  shepherds,  and  to  succeed 
in  learning  the  state  of  the  family  without  entering  the 
house,  if — I  did  not  dare  to  finish  what  I  was  going  to  say, 
lest  I  should  recall  the  past  to  Denise ;  but  I  took  out  of 
my  waistcoat  pocket  a  handful  of  thirty-sous  pieces,  which 
I  had  earned  at  Lyons  and  Macon,  and  had  this  time  kept 
for  the  house,  in  case  money  was  wanted  ;  and  I  showed 
my  mother  and  Denise  the  sleeve  of  my  shirt,  which  was 
made  of  beautiful  striped  calico,  such  as  the  proudest  girls 
in  the  country  would  have  been  happy  to  have,  to  make 
into  stomachers  and  aprons. 

The  two  women  were  convinced  by  these  signs  that  I 
had  not  become  a  worthless,  dissipated  fellow,  and  come 
home  like  a  beggar  to  disgrace  the  family. 

X. 

They  made  me  eat  and  drink  with  the  children,  who  be¬ 
came  familiar  with  me,  and  laughed,  and  dressed  them¬ 
selves  up  in  the  beggar’s  cloak  and  wallet.  I  told  them  in 
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a  few  words  about  my  travels  in  my  tour  of  France.  “  Oh, 
how  large  the  world  is !”  they  exclaimed,  as  I  went  on. 
Denise  became  quite  pale  when  my  mother  asked  me  if  1 
had  not  met  with  any  girl  that  pleased  me,  and  if  I  were 
not  betrothed  to  any  one.  Then  Denise  became  red  as 
fire,  and  went  out  under  pretense  of  going  to  give  some 
grass  to  the  kids,  when  I  answered  that  I  had  not,  and  had 
not  even  thought  of  marrying. 

When  I  was  alone  with  my  mother,  she  took  advantage 
of  the  opportunity  to  tell  me  what  had  happened  in  the 
house  during  my  absence,  speaking  quickly  and  in  a  low 
tone,  for  fear  she  should  make  Denise  shed  tears  again. 

XI. 

“  Ah,  my  poor  Claude,”  she  began,  “  how  wrong  I  have 
been,  and  how  much  need  have  I  to  ask  forgiveness  of 
you!  We  never  ought  to  will  otherwise  than  as  the  good 
God  does,  look  you,  my  dear  boy  ;  or  sooner  or  later  our 
will  is  crushed  under  his.  You  loved  Denise;  Denise 
loved  you  :  my  wishes  were  opposed  to  yours.  I  was  too 
fond  of  my  poor  Gratien.  It  was  very  natural,  because  he 
was  the  most  afflicted  of  my  children;  I  thought  that  no 
one  but  Denise  could  be  his  comfort  in  his  melancholy  life. 
She  obeyed  me  by  sacrificing  herself;  good  girl  as  she 
was  !  She  said  to  me,  ‘  My  aunt,  I  will  marry  whichever 
you  tell  me,  since  I  owe  every  thing  to  you,  and  you  are  a 
mother  to  me.’  I  made  you  go  away,  thinking  that  you, 
who  were  a  strong  young  man,  and  had  your  arms  and 
your  eyes,  could  find  many  another  ready  to  be  betrothed 
to  you,  while  there  was  only  one  for  the  blind  Gratien. 
And  what  happened  %  I  will  tell  you,  my  boy. 

XII. 

“  Grief  entered  by  the  door  into  the  house  almost  before 
you  had  shut  it  behind  you.  First,  Denise  had  an  illness 
that  lasted  nearly  six  months,  and  deprived  her  of  the  use 
of  her  arms,  of  her  strength,  and  her  color.  She  became 
as  pale  as  the  violets  that  grow  in  the  shade  under  the 
hazel-nuts. 

“  Your  poor  brother,  being  blind,  could  have  no  sus¬ 
picion  of  it,  and  no  one  told  him,  so  that  he  believed  she 
was  as  well  as  usual.  Her  kindness  and  sweetness  re¬ 
mained  the  same,  and  the  tone  of  her  voice  had  something 
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more  tender  in  it  than  formerly.  One  might  have  likened 
it  to  the  tone  of  a  bell  that  has  been  split  by  the  hammer. 
He  believed,  poor  innocent,  that  it  was  a  sign  of  her  love 
for  him  having  increased.  He  waited  impatiently  for  the 
time  when  I  should  say  to  him,  ‘  You  may  speak  to 
Denise/ 


XIII. 

“  At  last  I  did  say  it  to  him.  Denise  consented  without 
a  murmur  to  that  which  I  commanded.  She  had  no  dislike 
to  Gratien  :  on  the  contrary,  she  loved  him  as  an  unfor¬ 
tunate  brother. 

p 

“  She  devoted  all  her  life  to  his  heart,  as  the  dog  that 
we  gave  him  when  he  was  a  child  attached  himself  to  his 
feet,  so  that  he  would  never  leave  him.  I  betrothed  them 
a  year  after  your  departure,  and  they  only  waited  till  the 
midsummer  that  succeeded,  to  marry.  It  made  no  more 
rejoicing,  nor  change,  nor  bustle  in  the  house  than  would 
have  happened  if  a  new  servant  had  come.  Gratien  was 
very  happy,  and  Denise  did  not  show  her  feelings.  Only 
if  your  bag  happened  to  fall  on  the  ground,  or  if  any  rela¬ 
tion,  passing  by  Les  Huttes,  asked  about  you  and  mentioned 
your  name,  she  went  out  to  call  her  fowls  or  to  sweep  the 
landing-place  of  the  staircase.  But  among  us  three  not  a 
word  was  said  on  the  matter. 

XIV. 

“  Three  years  passed  in  this  manner,  and  Denise  had 
first  her  little  girl,  then  her  boy.  It  seemed  as  if  this  ought 
to  have  brought  more  happiness  into  the  house.  But  no  ! 
it  did  not  turn  out  as  I  expected. 

“  It  happened  that,  one  evening,  you  were  spoken  of  in 
the  country;  for  a  young  man  belonging  to  Saint  Point, 
returning  from  the  army,  passed  by  Les  Huttes,  met  Gratien 
on  the  door-step,  and  said  to  him  :  ‘  I  have  just  come  from 
Toulon  :  your  brother  Claude  is  at  work  in  the  fort,  but 
he  will  not  work  long,  poor  fellow  !  his  companions  say 
that  his  heart  is  breaking ;  that  he  will  not  take  any  amuse¬ 
ment,  nor  drink,  nor  laugh  with  them;  that  he  is  drier  than 
his  hammer,  and  thinner  than  his  saw,  and  that  he  can  not 
live  through  the  winter.  He  was  just  going  away;  no  one 
knew  to  what  other  place  of  work.  1  could  not  find  him, 
to  ask  if-he  had  any  messages  for  home. 
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“  This  poor  soldier  did  not  know  the  mischief  he  had 
done.  He  had  given  Gratien  his  death-stroke.  Denise, 
who  was  at  the  other  end  of  the  house  nursing  her  baby, 
had  heard  every  thing  also  ;  she  never  said  any  thing  about 
it,  but  she  became  so  ill  that  she  lost  her  milk,  and  we 
were  obliged  to  get  one  of  the  goats  to  be  the  baby’s 
nurse. 

“  As  to  Gratien,-  he  cried  out  and  struck  his  forehead 
with  his  two  hands,  as  if  he  had  seen  a  flash  of  lightning 
for  the  first  time.  ‘  Ah  !  I  have  killed  my  brother,’  said, 
he  to  me  in  a  low  voice  as  we  went  in  ;  *  my  happiness  has 
ruined  his.  I  can  not  live  any  longer!” 

XV. 

“From  that  day  he  never  had  a  moment’s  peace;  De¬ 
nise  herself  could  never  get  one  comfortable  word  from 
him  again.  Her  voice,  formerly  so  necessary  to  his  ear, 
seemed  to  do  him  harm.  He  could  not  sleep,  he  ate  no¬ 
thing  with  any  appetite ;  he  would  not  let  either  Denise 
or  the  children  stay  near  him  in  the  court  or  the  house. 
He  went  and  lay  down  alone  with  the  goats  in  the  shed. 
He  would  not  even  let  me  try  to  console  him.  He  would 
say  to  me,  ‘  It  was  you  who  sacrificed  them  for  my  happi¬ 
ness.  You  were  wrong  ;  and  as  to  me,  I  have  been  a 
Cain!  May  the  good  God  pardon  us  all,  and  take  me 
quickly.  I  long  to  go  above,  to  as\  forgiveness  of  my 
brother.’  I  sent  for  the  doctor ;  but  he  said  to  me  :  *  This 
man  has  no  complaint;  it  is  his  mind.  Yrou  must  trust  to 
time,  poor  woman,  and  do  all  you  can  to  make  him  happy.’ 

“  At  the  end  of  six  months,  he  died,  without  any  disease, 
begging  your* forgiveness,  as  if  you  had  been  there  beside 
his  bed,  and  saying :  *  Denise,  Denise,  do  not  reproach 
me  in  eternity  for  having  loved  you  in  another’s  place.  I 
have  stolen  another’s  happiness  in  your  heart.’  And  many 
other  things  like  these,  my  poor  Claude  ! 

“  Denise,  the  children,  and  I,  however,  wept  very  much 
for  him.  He  was  so  good  !  It  was  his  goodness  that  kill¬ 
ed  him. 

XVI. 

“  This  was  nearly  two  years  ago,  my  poor  child,  and 
times  have  been  hard  with  us  since  ;  very  hard  !  Sickness 
took  hold  of  me  from  my  remorse  about  your  misfortune, 
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and  the  sorrow  Denise  had  suffered,  and  my  grief  at  your 
brother’s  death.  My  arms  lost  their  strength  like  my 
heart ;  my  limbs  would  not  support  me  to  go  to  the  fields. 
Hardly  had  I  begun  my  work,  when  I  was  obliged  to  lean 
on  the  handle  of  my  rake.  I  was  good  for  nothing,  ex¬ 
cept  to  spin  at  my  distaff,  sitting  by  a  bush,  watching  the 
animals. 

“  Denise,  who  had  enough  to  do  already  with  her  two 
children,  was  obliged  to  rise  before  day,  and  not  lie  down 
till  midnight,  to  see  to  every  thing — the  barley,  the  hay, 
the  chestnuts.  She  had  to  dig,  to  weed,  to  reap,  to  bring  in 
the  sheaves,  to  thrash  the  corn,  to  thrash  the  chestnuts ; 
every  thing,  in  short.  She  could  not  do  it  all,  poor  child, 
and  bread  began  to  be  scarce  in  the  house.  I  was  obliged 
to  take  to  my  bed  three  weeks  ago.  The  goats  and  sheep 
have  been  guarded  only  by  the  dog.  Denise  passes  her 
days  at  my  pillow,  to  take  care  of  me.  Misery  was  at  the 
door  as  well  as  sorrow  and  death,  when  the  good  God  sent 
you.  May  he  bless  you  as  I  bless  you,  my  poor  Claude  ! 
Perhaps  there  will  be  a  remedy  for  all  our  sorrows,  if  you 
can  stay  with  us  now,  become  your  mother’s  workman,  the 
father  of  the  children,  and  who  knows,  added  she,  weeping, 
a  second  time  be  betrothed  to  Denise  ]” 

“Ah!  yes,”  replied  I,  “my  mother!  If  Denise  does 
not  despise  me  now  that  she  has  seen  me  in  this  beggar’s 
dress,  1  will  stay,  I  will  never  go  away  ;  I  will  love  these 
little  ones  as  my  brother’s  children  and  my  own ;  I  will 
love  Denise  as  I  have  always  loved  her,  and  as  she  will 
consent  that  I  love  her.” 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

I. 

All  being  said,  I  set  out  to  go  to  Macon  to  buy  a  jacket 
and  other  clothes,  such  as  were  proper  for  me  to  have,  in¬ 
stead  of  the  idiot’s  rags. 

On  my  return  next  day,  my  mother  had  told  every  thing 
to  Denise.  She  received  me  very  kindly,  and  poured  my 
soup  on  pieces  of  bread  for  me,  and  seated  me  at  the  end 
of  the  table,  in  the  place  where  she  used  to  seat  me  when 
she  was  a  young  girl,  and  I  was  betrothed  to  her.  I  took 
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the  little  boy  and  girl  on  ray  knees,  and  kissed  them  ten¬ 
derly,  that  she  might  understand  it  was  for  her  sake  I  loved 
them  so  much.  And,  really,  the  little  girl  was  very  like 
her,  sir,  and  I  seemed  to  .embrace  both  in  one. 

But  we  did  not  speak  together,  because  my  mother  had 
said  that  we  must  first  obtain  a  permission  from  the  mayor, 
and  a  dispensation  from  the  cure,  for  a  marriage  between 
a  brother  and  sister-in-law. 

It  was  then  I  went  down  to  the  chateau,  sir,  and  that 
your  mother,  who  was  so  kind  and  so  much  loved  through¬ 
out  the  mountain,  received  me  graciously,  and  got  me  the 
papers.  I  saw  you,  then,  quite  young,  with  your  sisters  in 
the  garden,  but  I  did  not  know  that  a  time  would  come 
when  you  would  visit  these  rocks  so  often,  to  talk  with  a 
poor  man  like  me. 

II. 

When  I  had  got  the  papers,  sir,  we  spoke,  as  we  had 
spoken  formerly,  under  the  nut-trees,  and  among  the  bushes. 
Only  the  children  picked  poppies,  and  found  nightingales’ 
nests  near  us,  and  ran  every  instant  to  show  them  to  me 
and  their  mother.  Denise  smiled  with  the  tears  in  her 
eyes,  and  cried  while  she  smiled,  like  an  April  day.  She 
was  still  prettier  than  when  she  was  eighteen,  since  she  had 
been  able  to  take  her  natural  rest  at  night,  and  bread  and 
milk  were  plentiful  on  the  table,  thanks  to  my  savings,  and 
she  had  me  there  by  her  side,  without  fear  of  any  one  find¬ 
ing  fault  and  separating  us.  I  had  bought  her  blue  cloth 
dresses,  trimmed  with  red,  with  striped  cotton  aprons,  and 
shoes  with  brass  buckles  as  bright  as  her  crucifix.  Her 
cheeks  had  become  as  rosy  as  autumn  apples.  She  ran 
after  her  little  girl  down  the  meadow  slope  as  lightly  as  if 
she  had  been  her  sister.  Were  we  not  young  I  Were  we 
not  merry  %  were  we  not  happy,  sir  %  The  day  grew  near 
when  we  were  to  go  down  to  the  village  to  be  married  in 
presence  of  all  the  family.  My  mother  had  become  young 
again  herself,  and  began  to  see  the  sun  in  the  court  once 
more.  Those  nine  years  had  become  nothing  but  a  bad 
dream,  which  seemed  only  to  have  lasted  a  single  night. 

*  '  III. 

In  the  mean  while  I  had  resumed  my  trade,  to  put  a  little 
money  into  the  house,  and  to  buy  the  clipboard  and  linen 
that  compose  the  proper  fitting-out  of  new-married  oeople 
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in  the  country.  As  I  had  been  so  long  absent  from  the  val¬ 
ley  of  Saint  Point,  and  as  other  stone-masons  did  not  work 
so  cheaply  for  the  poor  as  I  did,  the  poor  of  the  villages  in 
the  mountain  had  a  great  deal  of  work  to  order  from  me. 
One  had  married  his  daughter,  and  wanted  a  room  built 
for  his  son-in-law  ;  another  had  a  barn,  a  sink,  or  a  pigeon- 
house  out  of  repair.  The  women  asked  for  salt-mortars, 
the  men  for  grindstones,  the  herdsmen  for  troughs  for  their 
cattle,  the  laborers  for  flat  stones  with  rounded  ends,  to  lay 
at  their  doors.  I  earned,  even  at  my  low  rate  of  wages, 
more  than  was  required  to  furnish  all  we  wanted  to  begin 
with  :  I  had  cleared  my  old  quarry  between  Les  Huttes 
and  the  valley  of  all  the  rubbish  that  had  been  accumulated 
in  nine  years  by  the  crumbling  of  the  rocks  and  the  dashing 
of  the  rains,  and  of  all  the  brambles  that  had  grown  across 
it.  I  had  made  a  discovery  of  a  hollow  vault  like  a  cavern 
under  the  beautiful  fir-trees  where  Denise  used  to  bring 
me  my  dinner,  from  which  I  hewed  out  thick  blocks,  square 
and  sound,  and  as  yellow  as  butter,  such  as  might  have 
been  used  for  a  pillar  in  a  cathedral.  I  had  recovered  the 
strength  of  arm  I  had  at  eighteen.  At  every  stroke  of  the 
pick,  I  said',  as  I  saw  the  great  drops  of  sweat  fall  from  my 
brow  on  the  stone,  “  It  is  for  her !”  And  I  felt  stronger  in 
the  evening  than  the  morning.  Ah  !  happy  love  in  the 
heart  is  the  best  rest!  We  were  all  merry,  even  down  to 
the  little  ones. 

IV. 

My  mother  had  made  fritters  and  light  buckwheat  cakes 
for  the  wedding-day,  which  was  to  be  on  Midsummer-day. 
It  was  a  Tuesday:  she  had  invited  all  our  young  unmar¬ 
ried  relations  who  were  in  Saint  Point,  or  scattered  here 
and  there  in  the  villages.  There  were  about  a  dozen  of 
them  altogether,  of  all  ages,  sons  and  daughters  of  the  egg- 
merchant,  and  others.  The  dressmakers  had  come  to  make 
the  wedding-dress  and  cap  for  Denise,  and  all  day  they 
were  trying  on  first  one  thing,  then  another.  They  went  on 
prattling  and  laughing  in  the  house  from  morning  till  night. 

V. 

As  to  me,  sir,  I  laughed  with  them  for  a  moment,  and 
then  went  down  to  my  work,  but  did  not  stay  long  at  it  on 
these  last  days.  My  heart  was  too  completely  with  De¬ 
nise.  However,  I  had  prepared  a  surprise  for  the  wed- 
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ding,  a  grand  conclusion  to  the  fireworks  that  it  is  the 
custom  to  let  off  on  Midsummer-eve  on  the  mountains,  and 
a  volley  louder  than  those  they  fire  among  us  at  weddings, 
in  sign  of  rejoicing.  I  had  worked  in  secret  for  a  week  at 
making  a  mine  such  as  I  saw  made  in  the  rocks  at  Toulon, 
sufficient  to  blow  up  all  the  arch  of  stone  under  the  fir-trees 
at  my  quarry,  and  to  give  me  materials  for  hewing,  that 
would  last  me  without  further  trouble  for  six  months. 

I  had  told  no  one,  not  even  Denise,  in  order  that  it  might 
explode  unexpectedly  at  the  end  of  the  wedding-feast,  and 
that  all  the  people,  even  a  league  off  on  the  mountains  and 
in  the  valleys  might  say,  when  they  heard  the  explosion, 
“  Thc.e  is  the  volley  fired  at  the  stone-mason’s  wedding.” 
I  had  filled  it  with  half  a  hundred-weight  of  powder,  well 
rammed  down,  with  stone  saw-dust  over  it.  For  fear  of 
accident,  I  had  attached  a  slow  match  to  it,  and  had  covered 
it  with  rubbish,  dust,  and  dry  grass,  that  the  feet  of  the 
animals  feeding  in  the  neighborhood  might  not  disturb  it. 
No  one  but  myself  knew  the  tuft  of  nettles  where  the  end 
of  the  match  was  rolled  up,  at  the  place  where  it  was 
brought  above  ground  beside  the  road,  near  the  quarry. 

VI. 

On  the  morning  before  the  wedding-day,  I  went  again 
to  the  quarry,  that  I  might  not  let  my  arm  get  out  of 
practice,  as  they  say;  I  worked  a  little  both  with  pick  and 
lever,  visited  my  match,  prepared  my  tinder,  with  a  train 
of  gun-powder  reaching  to  the  road,  and  said  to  myself, 
“  To-morrow  you  will  come  down  and  strike  a  light,  the 
powder  will  take  fire,  the  tinder  will  burn,  it  will  com¬ 
municate  the  fire  slowly  to  the  match ;  you  will  have  time 
without  hurrying  yourself  to  go  up  again  to  Les  Huttes, 
you  will  drink  a  glass  to  the  health  of  your  relations,  giving 
a  kiss  to  Denise  at  the  same  time,  and  the  mine  will  blow 
up.”  This  was  my  fancy,  sir. 

VII. 

This  being  done,  I  ran  down  to  the  village  of  Saint  Point 
to  buy  six  bottles  of  white  wine  for  the  feast  of  next  day. 
I  h‘ad  some  chat  and  many  jokes  with  one  person  or  an¬ 
other,  the  master  of  the  cabaret ,  the  bell-ringer,  the  cure, 
and  his  servant.  Every  one  stopped  me  and  complimented 
me  on  my  happiness  in  being  about  to  marry  so  good  and 
so  beautiful  a  widow;  for  she  was  well  known  and  much 
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loved,  though  she  was  only  seen  on  chance  occasions  at 
church,  at  the  principal  festivals,  and  never  at  dances. 
She  was  called,  as  I  have  told  you,  “  the  Pretty  Savage  of 
Les  Huttes,”  but  she  was  respected  all  the  more.  Every 
where,  I  was  offered  a  glass  of  wine,  and  I  could  not  refuse 
it  without  being  rude;  I  drank  a  few  too  many.  As  a  proof 
of  this,  I,  who  only  whistled  over  my  work,  went  up  toward 
Les  Huttes  at  night  when  it  was  growing  dark,  singing  so 
loud,  that  my  voice  frightened  the  birds  out  of  the  trees 
and  bushes  where  they  had  gone  to  sleep. 

VIII. 

I  thought  of  nothing  but  the  happiness  of  being  next  day 
the  bridegroom  of  Denise,  and  of  coming  down  here  again 
with  her ;  I  fancied  her  as  she  would  look,  with  a  large 
bouquet  in  her  stomacher,  and  another  in  her  cap,  all  made 
of  red  pinks.  I  saw  her  hanging  on  my  arm,  with  her 
beautiful  shoes  on  her  feet,  or  carried  in  her  hand,  for  fear 
of  wearing  them  out  on  -the  stones.  I  had  quite  forgotten 
that  this  was  Midsummer-eve;  the  evening  on  which  they 
carry  about  torches  of  lighted  straw  and  pine-wood  on  the 
mountains. 

As  I  drew  near  my  place  of  work  in  the  darkness,  I 
heard  a  sound  among  the  leaves,  and  a  whispering  of 
women’s  and  children’s  voices  on  the  other  side  of  the 
quarry,  high  up  under  the  great  fir-tree.  I  stopped,  and 
said  to  myself,  “  It-  is  Denise,  the  dress-makers,  and  the 
children  who  have  come  to  meet  me,  for  the  pleasure  of 
surprising  me,  as  I  am  so  late  coming  home.”  And  it  was 
only  too  true ;  for  at  the  moment  the  thought  occurred  to 
me,  I  heard  the  clear  and  tremulous  voice  of  Denise.  She 
shouted  to  me  with  all  her  strength,  laughing  as  she  did 
so,  and  I  heard  her  plainly  from  one  side  of  the  quarry  to 
the  other.  The  children  then  shouted  like  her  with  their 
sweet  little  voices,  crying,  “  Claude,  Claude !”  merrily 
across  the  woods. 

I  answered,  shouting  also  that  my  voice  might  rise  to 
them,  who  were  up  at  the  top,  and  I  deep  below,  “Denise, 
Denise!  I  hear  you  !  here  I  am  !”  and  I  ran  forward  to  get 
to  them  and  kiss  them,  hurrying  round  the  rocky  bounda¬ 
ries  of  my  quarry. 

But  at  this  moment,  sir,  a  great  light  smote  my  eyes, 
and  a  dozen  voices  of  young  men,  girls,  and  children  began 
to  shout  at  the  opposite  side  to  the  elevation  where  I  had 
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heard  Denise.  It  was  the  company  of  guests  asked  to  the 
wedding  of  next  day,  who  had  come  to  do  me  honor,  and 
surprise  me  by  passing  the  night  at  Les  Huttes,  and  car¬ 
rying  their  torches  of  lighted  straw  and  pine-wood  round 
Denise  and  me,  in  sign  of  rejoicing.  They  lighted  them 
the  instant  that  they  heard  me  answer  Denise,  and  ad¬ 
vanced,  waving  their  flames  and  showers  of  sparks  above 
their  heads  in  the  darkness. 

IX. 

By  the  light  of  these  torches,  I  saw  Denise  clearly  at  the 
top  of  the  quarry,  exactly  over  the  vault  opposite  to  me. 
Her  boy  held  her  by  the  hand,  and  her  little  girl  was  cling¬ 
ing  round  her  neck,  seated  on  her  arm,  as  the  holy  virgin 
is  represented  carrying  the  infant  Jesus.  She  looked  to¬ 
ward  me  with  a  countenance  full  of  happiness  and  love, 
all  lighted  up  by  the  reflection  of  the  fire.  I  held  out  my 
arms  toward  her,  then  I  uttered  a  loud  cry,  and  made  a 
sign  to  her  to  escape  from  the  place  where  she  was  standing. 

A  sudden  thought  had  struck  me,  like  a  blow  from  a 
hammer  on  my  head.  The  torch-bearers  were  getting  near 
the  road  where  I  had  laid  the  train  on  my  tinder  in  the 
morning.  A  spark  carried  by  the  wind  would  be  quite 
enough  to  light  the  match  and  blow  up  the  rock  over  the 
cavern  where  Denise  was. 

Alas !  sir,  I  thought  too  late.  I  had  scarcely  time  to 
command  my  tongue,  that  was  glued  to  the  roof  of  my 
mouth,  and  stretch  out  my  hand  to  Denise,  when  a  clap  of 
subterranean  thunder  burst  forth  beneath  her  feet,  and  I 
saw  her,  with  her  two  little  children  still  clinging  to  her, 
flung  up  into  the  air  as  high  as  the  top  of  the  fir-tree  ;  and 
then  she  fell  downward  above  a  cloud  of  smoke  like  a  saint 
descending  from  the  sky,  to  be  engulfed  with  them  in  the 
cavern  that  had  just  been  opened,  and  now  closed  again 
with  a  noise  like  the  crumbling  of  the  whole  world  upon 
her !  Great  God !  why  did  it  not  at  the  same  moment 
close  over  me  |  *****  * 

I  could  not  suppress  a  cry  of  horror  and  a  tear  of  pity. 

'  X- 

I  saw  that  he  could  not  go  on.  I  had  compassion  on  his 
desolation.  I  hastened  to  draw  him  away  toward  another 
place,  and  to  divert  his  thoughts  from  this  horrible  conclu¬ 
sion  of  his  love,  putting  ofl*  to  another  day  hearing  the  de- 
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tails  of  the  event  which  was  still  talked  of  throughout  our 
mountains.  He  understood  me ;  he  rose  trembling,  weep¬ 
ing,  and  praying.  “  It  was  the  will  of  God,  sir.”  He 
bent  under  the  Divine  hand,  as  if  he  felt  it  on  his  head. 

We  both  took  the  road  tov/ard  the  valley  in  silence.  As 
we  passed  the  empty  quarry,  he  turned  away  his  head.  I 
saw  a  stone  cross  against  the  old  trunk  of  a  fir-tree,  which 
I  had  not  before  observed,  above  a  large  excavation.  It 
was  doubtless  the  spot  where  he  had  seen  Denise,  after 
the  explosion,  carried  up  toward  heaven,  like  a  saint 
above  a  cloud. 

He  accompanied  me  this  time  to  the  edge  of  the  meadow. 
I  seemed  to  have  become  dearer  to  him  since  I  had  wept 
for  Denise  with  him. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

I. 

When  I  returned  on  the  following  Sunday,  “Alas!  sir,” 
said  he  to  me,  “  what  more  have  you  to  learn  1  I  have 
nothing  more  to  tell  you.  Denise  was  found  dead,  with  her 
two  children,  by  the  pioneers,  among  the  scattered  stones  in 
the  cavern.  The  physician  said  they  had  died  suffocated 
by  the  smoke  and  fire  of  the  mine  before  they  fell  into  the 
sepulchre  which  I  had  hollowed  out  to  receive. them. 

“  They  brought  them  out  to  the  place  where  you  are  sit¬ 
ting,  and  laid  them  by  my  mother,  who  had  not  been  able 
to  survive*  our  misfortune  a  single  day.  If  you  were  to  re¬ 
move  the  turfy  covering  from  this  bed  of  earth,  you  would 
see  a  whole  family. 

“  They  keep  my  place  ready  for  me,  as  you  see,  sir :  there 
is  my  marriage-bed  by  the  side  of  Denise.” 

I  saw  an  empty  place  between  two  graves. 

“  And  you  live  here,”  said  I  to  him,  “  always  face  to 
face  with  your  vanished  love  I” 

“  I  could  not  live  elsewhere,”  he  replied  ;  “  my  heart  has 
taken  root  here,  like  this  bush,  which  draws  up  its  sap  from 
death.” 

“  And  do  you  not  murmur  within  yourself,  Claude, 
against  that  Providence  which  has  twice  shown  you  hap¬ 
piness  so  near,  only  to  snatch  it  away,  when  you  thought 
you  held  it  within  your  arms  V* 
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“  I  murmur  against  God,  sir  !”  he  exclaimed.  “  Oh,  no  ! 
He  knows  what  he  does,  and  we — we  only  know  what  we 
suffer.  But  I  have  always  thought  that  sufferings  were  the 
desires  of  man’s  heart,  crushed  within  his  heart  until  there 
issues  thence  resignation,  that  is  to  say,  perfect  prayer — 
the  human  will  bent  under  the  hand  from  on  high.” 

“  But  this  desire,  bent  under  the  hand  from  on  high, 
will  it  never  rise  again,  Claude,  like  a  compressed  spring 
when  the  weight  that  held  it  down  is  removed  V’ 

“Yes,  sir;  but  if  it  rises  again  in  this  world,  that  is  re¬ 
bellion  ;  if  it  rises  again  above,  that  is  Heaven.” 

“  And  what  is  Heaven,  according  to  your  idea,  Claude  V ’ 
“  It  is  the  will  of  God,  in  heaven,  as  on  earth,  sir.” 

“  But  if  this  will  should  be  again  contrary  to  yours,  above, 
and  should  again  separate  you  from  her  whom  you  love  V* 
“Very  well!  I  should  again  wait;  yes,  sir,  I  should 
wait  for  an  eternity  without  murmuring,  until  the  good 
God  should  say  to  me,  ‘  Here  is  that  thou  seekest.’  ” 

“  You  firmly  believe,  then,  that  you  shall  find  Denise 
again  1” 

“  Yes,  sir.” 

“  And  when  V’ 

“  When  it  shall  please  God.” 

“  And  while  you  wait,  do  you  suffer  V* 

“  I  do  not  suffer  any  longer,  sir.  I  love  and  I  hope.” 

“  And  you  believe  also  ;  is  it  not  so  1” 

“  No,  sir;  I  have  not  the  trouble  of  believing.  I  live  on 
two  loves  ;  is  not  love  faith  ]  I  have  eno  tgh  for  two.” 

“  You  are  not  very  unhappy  then 

“Not  unhappy  at  all,  sir:  God  has  given  me  grace  to 
see  him  every  where,  even  in  my  sorrows.  Can  we  be 
unhappy  in  the  company  of  the  good  God  V* 

II. 

*  « 

I  often  returned  during  the  summer,  to  visit  Claude, 
and  converse  with  him  on  different  subjects,  but  especially 
of  Divine  things.  I  always  felt  the  same  delight  in  his  sim¬ 
plicity,  and  in  the  unction  of  his  words.  He  was  to  me 
like  one  of  those  tree-trunks  in  which  the  bees  have  left  a 
comb  under  the  rude  bark,  which  we  find  on  the  borders 
of  a  forest,  and  taste  with  delight  after  a  long  walk  in 
parching  heat. 

I  passed  some  time  without  returning  to  Saint  Point.  I 
returned  there  in  18 — ,  and  went  up  to  Les  Huttes.  1 
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found  only  a  wild  goat  there,  browsing  on  the  grass  that 
had  grown  on  the  iloor  of  the  empty  and  abandoned  hut. 
Another  hillock  had  been  raised  in  the  inclosure,  beside 
that  in  which  Denise  slept. 

I  met  one  of  the  egg-mercliant’s  sons,  who  had  been 
picking  up  the  fallen  plums  in  the  orchard,  to  fill  his  ass’s 
panniers. 

“  Claude  is  dead,  then  1”  said  I  to  him. 

“  Yes,  sir,  two  years  since,  last  Martinmas,”  replied  the 
poor  cripple. 

“And  what  did  he  die  of?” 

“  Oh,  he  died  of  love  of  the  good  God,  according  to  what 
M.  le  Cure  says.” 

“How  love  of  God,  Benoit?  We  live,  but  do  not  die 
of  it,”  said  I.  “  Perhaps  it  was  also  of  love  of  Denise  ?” 

“Ah  !  sir,  it  was  in  this  way.  He  loved  God  so  much, 
that  he  never  thought  of  himself  any  more  than  a  swallow 
that  has  just  come  out  of  the  egg,  and  would  not  know 
how  to  eat  if  its  mother  did  not  bring  it  a  fly  in  its  nest. 
He  had  kept  nothing  against  days  of  sickness,  he  worked 
in  all  the  villages  for  the  love  of  God.  He  only  said  to 
those  he  worked  for  :  ‘  If  I  should  become  infirm  or  ill,  you 
will  feed  me,  will  you  not  ?’ 

“And,  in  fact,  sir,  he  broke  his  leg,  and  put  out  his 
shoulder,  in  raising  the  roof  of  the  widow  Baptistine’s  hut, 
which  had  fallen  in,  during  the  night,  on  her  and  her 
children  ;  in  saving  her  life,  he  lost  his  own.” 

“  But  every  one  took  care  of  him,  did  they  not,  in  his 
last  illness  :  for  they  are  very  kind  in  the  country,  espe¬ 
cially  when  it  is  not  necessary  to  expend  a  poor  farthing?” 

“  Oh !  yes,  sir,  they  brought  him  up  on  a  litter  into  his 
hut,  and  one  day  one  person,  another  day  another,  came 
up  to  him,  to  bring  him  his  bread,  and  turn  him  on  his 
straw.  He  need  not  have  wanted  for  any  thing,  sir.  But 
he  was  so  afraid  of  doing  a  wrong  to  the  poor,  and  taking 
any  thing  which  was  not  his  due,  that  he  would  absolutely 
receive  nothing  more  than  just  his  morsel  of  bread  for  him¬ 
self  and  his  dog.  And  when  they  tried  to  make  him  accept 
more,  such  as  a  little  meat  or  broth  to  support  him,  or  a 
drop  of  wine  to  raise  his  spirits,  he  said,  ‘  No,  I  have  not 
earned  that  of  you,  I  will  not  have  it,  I  should  be  doing  a 
wrong  to  your  children.’  So  at  last,  as  no  prayers  nor 
reasons  would  do,  they  were  obliged  to  taka.  it  all  away 
again. 
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“  One  day  that  he  seemed  weaker  than  usual,  We  went, 
my  wife  and  I,  and  carried  him  some  broth  made  of  a 
chicken  that  we  had  killed  for  him,  and  I  said  to  him : 
*  Take  some,  Claude.  We  have  killed  our  sucking-pig, 
and  have  made  some  soup  for  you  of  it.” 

“  ‘  Oh  !  no,  said  he,  looking  into  the  basin,  *  this  is  not 
broth  made  of  a  sucking-pig;  you  have  killed  a  chicken  to 
feast  me ;  but  I  will  not  take  your  property,  because  I  can 
never  return  it  to  you.” 

“It  was  vain  to  talk,  sir,  nothing  could  be  done;  he 
would  not  take  the  broth  that  would  have  strengthened 
him.  He  would  only  accept  some  bread  ;  my  wife  left  the 
basin  full  on  the  floor  of  his  bed,  and  we  went  away.  Next 
day  when  I  went  back  to  keep  him  company  on  his  Sunday, 
the  basin  was  still  where  we  left  it,  full,  and  he,  sir,  he  was 
dead  of  weakness,  with  his  black  dog  lying  on  his  feet. 
Ah  !  he  was  a  saint  of  the  good  God,  that  he  was  !” 

III. 

Now,  when  autumn  takes  me  back  to  Saint  Point,  I 
sometimes  go  up  to  Les  Huttes  when  the  chestnut  leaves 
are  falling.  The  tomb  of  poor  Claude  inspires  me  with 
prayer,  resignation,  and  peace.  I  love  to  sit  there  at  sun¬ 
set,  and  think  of  him  and  Denise,  united  again  under  the 
rays  of  the  sun  that  never  sets. 

IV. 

And  this  man  is  lost  to  me  in  the  valley.  The  little  lamp, 
that  I  used  to  see  shining  at  night  from  my  window  across 
the  mists  of  the  mountain,  has  vanished  like  a  star  which 
has  been  extinguished  in  this  portion  of  the  heavens,  or  a 
glow-worm  that  used  to  light  up  the  grass  under  a  bush, 
and  has  suddenly  become  dark  at  your  foot.  It  was  only 
a  worm  of  the  earth,  but  this  worm  of  the  earth  contained 
a  particle  of  the  lire  of  the  sun.  Such  was  poor  Claude. 

Sometimes,  in  the  midst  of  the  fields,  when  all  is  silence 
in  the  valley,  under  the  burning  atmosphere  of  noon  on  a 
summer’s  day,  I  listen  unconsciously,  and  imagine  I  hear 
from  the  mountain  the  distant  and  regular  ring  of  his  ham¬ 
mer  on  the  sounding  stone,  like  a  rustic  pendulum  of  the 
dial  of  eternity  ! 


THE  END. 
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